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When the Mynthly Magazine was first piaoned, twWo leading ideas occupied the minds ef those who undertook to con. 


duct it. The first was, that of laying before 


amusing and instructive; the second was that of lending aid to the pr 


the Public vatious objects of information and discu 


of those liberal princi re= 


specting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have heen either deserted or viruieutily «pe 
posed by other Periudical Miscellanies 5; but upon the manly and rational support of which the Fame and Fate 
of the ege must witimately depend.——-Préfaceto Monthly Mag. Vol. 1. 

At long as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Upinions s Maximum of Ine 
A@ueote and Celebrity. the most extensively circulated Miscellany will repay. with the gréatest Effect, the 
Cusiosity of those who read, whether it be for Amusemeut ur for Laaruction.— JOANION, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

y HEREVER the sea washes any 
stratum of loose minerals, such 
as marl, sand, or shiver, it rapidly car- 
ries them off. And,as such anoperation 
isalwaysgoing on, itis capabic of making, 
and in fact it does make, very consider- 
able changes in the figure of this planet, 
‘The places ave very numerous along the 
vast, especially among the higher cliffs, 
in which the land slips into the sea; 
these are mostly occasioned by loose 
minerals being washed from ander in- 
eumbent strata in such quantity as to 
wodermine and let the latter down. 
Strata of about 900 fect in thickness, 
gonsisting of marl, loose sand, and 
shiver, lie next under chalk; to which 
luose mincrals, the sea has free access in 
thousand places, and there it is inces- 
gantly washing them from under the 
ghalk ; by which the chalk is deprived 
of its support, and consequently it tam- 
bles into the sea, where the waves beat 
it to pieces, as well as dissolve and 
spread it over the bottom of the ocean. 
Marl, sand, or shiver, abound very much 
jn regular strata, as well as one or other 
of them is generally the parting be- 
tween the strata of hard rocks; these 
loose minerals are exposed to the sca in 
the cliffs of all the coasts, and none of 
them are able to resist the ocean, espe- 
eially when its waves are hurled with 
the fury of a tempestuous wind. In this 
manner such loose strata are washed 
uway; and the limestene and other bard 
strata being deprived of their support, 

tumble into the sea. 

All the coasts prove the extremely 
great devastation which the sea has 
eouunitted on the land. And, whenever 
this subject may be more fully con- 
sidered, the result will be an equal cer- 
tainty, that the stormy waves uncea- 
singly continue this work of destruc- 
tion, Indced the nature of the land 
and the ocean are sach, that the destruc- 
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tion of one of them by the other never 
can cease until the water has beaten 
down and overwhelmed every carthly 
thing. 

‘The immense quantity of land, whictr 
is thus continually undermined and 
washed away, is unremittingly spread 
over the bottom of the ocean; the effect 
of which is to raise the salt water above 
its former level, and consequently higher, 
relatively to the land, than it was. This 
single operation, if continued for a suffi- 
cient length of -time, must infallibly 
place every atom of land under the 
waves. 

But there are other methods in which 
the bottom of the sea is raised, and it is 
a necessary consequence that the whole 
volume of the ocean is raised just as 
much as its bottom. One of these is 
the natural encrease of shell-fish in im- 
mense numbers and quantity, which, 
both alive and dead, accumulate shell 
upon shell, a and ually. 
To these are to be added, the growth of 
coral-rocks, sponge, and other things, in 
vast quantity. ‘he corals and shells 
never perish, but become solid matter; 
and that is on a and 
consequently raising the ocean to a level 
that = niger Bos ~ og 

Includin united effects of spread- 

sad veettn bottom of the sea, 

the accumulation of all manner of shell- 
fish, and the bones and teeth of other 
fish, as well as the growth of coral, 
sponge, and other things, it is proved that 
the bottom, as well as all the water, of 
the occan, is constantly obtaining a 
higher level. 
se dry land being gradually washed 
down and spread over the bottom of the 
ocean, becomes mixed with the shells, 
the bones, and the teeth of fish, as well 
as with the corals and sponge, by which 
meaus all these things become cemented 
together, and, in that state, require only 
time, and the pressure which arises from 
continued ata cone to become bar- 
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2 Mr. Middleton on the Rise of the Ocean, 


dened into the limestone (abounding as 
usual with marine fossils), and other 
strata, of which this planet is known to 
be mostly composed. 

Such persons as may happen to live a 
few thousand years hence, will have data 
handed down to them, through the me- 
dium of the press, by which to estimate 
the rise which the ocean makes in @ 
given time; there will then be no difli- 
culty in ascertaining the quantity of 
such rise in a thousand years. And by 
that rule they will be able to make im- 
portant calculations, and form shrewd 
epinions, on the time which may clapse 
before the inhabitants of this planet may 
be driven from the plains to the hills, 
and from them to the mountains. 

Permit me now td lay before you a 
few notes, in the wat of evidence of the 
fact, that the ocean is continually ob- 
taining a higher elevation ; as well as to 
assist us in forming an opinion on the 
rise which it makes im such a given time 
as a thousand years. 

Monsicur Denon’s Egypt, 8vo. vol. i. 
page 106, informs us, “ the shafts of Do- 
ric columns, with their connecting capi- 
tals, are now standing not far from Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, in Egypt, and that they 
ave now much below the level of the 
sea, but may be distinctly seen.” These 
were placed there by the Romans little 
less than two thousand years ago; and, 
it may be presumed, they were erected 
above the level of high water. Old 
walls and ruins may be traced a long 
way into the Mediterrancan sea, about 
#ix leagues from Alexandria, or half a 
league from the village of Madie. 
These are supposed by Simonde to be 
the remains of Hereclea. 

The floor of the cathedral at Ravenna 
is now several feet lower, relatively to 
the sea, than it was formerly. And 
gome steps have been found in the rock 
at Malia, apparently intended for 
ascending it, which are now under 
water, ; 

Mr. Simonde says, in his View of the 
Agriculture of Tuscany, *‘ the Meditet- 
ranean is continually rising, aud threat- 

to inundate all the plains of Italy,” 
he scite of the city of Herculaneum, 


which was buricd by laya that flowed. 


from Vesuvius in the yeat 79 of Me 
Christian era, is now forty fect below 
the bed of the neighbouring sea. 

About two thousand years ago the 
Tand-water of Holland was drained, by 
sluices through the banks, at low watér, 
Now it cannot be so draincd, hut, on the 
contrary, it is raised by pumps fificer 
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or twenty feet before it can run off; 
therefore the seca has risen on the coast 
of Holland se many fect, or more, with- 
in the last two thousand years. A Ro- 
man toll-house was built about that 
time near the mouth of the Rhine; this 
building, most probably, was placed 
above high-water mark, and the ruins of 
it still remain; but they are now so 
much below the common level of the 
sea, as only to admit of being seen oc- 
casionally, and that at very low water. 
The year 1222 was fatal to ali the land 
now covered by the Zuyder sea, and 
great encroachments were also made on 
the othe; land of Holland in 1421 and 
1446. 

I shall now beg your attention to a 
few cases which have happened much 
nearer home, Mr. Manby says, in his 
History of St. David's, South Wales,— 
* rom the little harbour you may go te 
Rumscy Island, by crossing the Sound 
between the island and the main land, 
which is about a mile over, though it 
Was formerly only a small fretum.” 
And in the next page he says: “A cha- 
pel, with a great part of the island, has 
been swallowed up by the sca, as far as 
the rocky excrescences to the westward 
of it.” Other history records that much 
land, and many villages, were swallow- 
ed up by the sea near the mouth of the 
river Humber, about the year 1475; 
aud, at the same time, a village shared 
a similar fate near the Reculvers, on the 
Isle of Vhanet. And it is conjectured 
that the Goodwin estate, near Sandwich, 
in Kent, was, at a more early period, 
overwhelmed. 

The history of Bedford level shews 
that the sea is much higher at this time, 
comparatively with the land, than it was 
formerly. Between the years 1140 and 
1145, what is now denominated the fens 
of Lincolnshire were then described as 
a delightful country, in some parts diver- 
sified with lakes, islands, and woods; in 
other parts it was dry and cultivated, 
producing vines, apple-trees, and the 
most healthy, as well as the latgest, oak 
trees. And other paris of it at that 
time produced fir trees, which are 
known to be the natural inhabitants of 
@ very ary soil. ‘This cotnty, which 
was so delightfal about seven hundred 
Years ago, has, within the last one hun- 
dred and fiffy of those years, bad its 
dtainage to the sea so much interrupted 
as to be changed isto’a swamp; which 
has driven most of the genteel inhabi- 
tants out of that part of the country. 
Aud it has lately beer discovered, that 

cither 
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éither the woods already spoken of, or 
ethers, were deluged, as such an ancient 
forest is now covered many feet by ,the 
carthy deposits of the sea. 

The tides flow much higher, in all the 

at rivers of Europe, than the surface 
of the marsh land behind the banks on 
their borders ; the saltings which lie be- 
tween the banks and the tide-rivers are 
many feet higher than the marsh land 
on the contyary side of the same banks ; 
this difference in height has been depo- 
sited by these rivers since the banks 
were made, and these seyeral things 
wove that such rivers are now on a 
ligher level than they were when their 
banks were made, 

That the sea is gaining on the Jand 
gencrally is unquestionably true; and, 
as there is no reason to expect that 
such progress of the occan should be 
stopped, the time must come whicn it 
will require the utmost ingenuity of 
man, by means of warping, cnereasing 
the embankments, and the employment 
of the most powerful hydraulic machi- 
acry, even to retard its overflowing and 
vermanently deluging all low land, 

‘he inhabitants of ingenious nations 
may retard such great loss for many 
years, but the ocean will continue to 
rise in height after every art of man has 
been exhausted, and it will then sur- 
mount all the barriers, and prevail over 
all the ingenuity of wan. In the pro- 
gress of these things all the animals of 
the earth will be successively driven 
from the plains to hills, and from them 
to the mountains, 

The foregoing historical notes and 
ebservations do not enable us to ascer- 
iain very accurately the rise which the 
vcean makes in a given time, but they 
shew us that it is about ten feet ina 
thousand years. And we all know, that 
at this rate a rise of forty or filty feet 
may be expected to take place in the 
next four or five thousand years ; conse- 
quently, within that time all the coun- 
tries which we naw denominate low will 
be overwhelmed, And, should the same 
causes continue to operate on this pla- 
net for a lnindred thousand years, from 
this time, the ocean will then be higher 
than it is now by about one thousand 
fect, which is sufficient to delnge all 
land except the mountains; but even 
these must yield to decomposition, and 
a much longey continuation af the over- 
whelming effects of the occan. Such 
appears to me to be the natural progress 
Which this planet is making, and which 
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can only be prevented by the power of 
Him who made, and soutaiied to direst, 
the planetary system. tiger, 
JOHN MIDDLETON, 
Lambeth; Dec. 1815. 


ee 2 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, ; 

R, SPRENGEL says, in speaki 
j of the Myrobalans, that ere 
which produces this fruit is called Mo- 
ringa in India; that it is described by 
Rumphius, and is the Guilandina Mo- 
ringa of Liunzeus ; that the fruit of the 
Guilandina is therefore the Nux Behen 
of the Arabs. The moringa or morong 
of the Indians is, in fact, the Guilandina 
moringa of Linn. ; but this tree neither 
produces Myrobalans or the Nux 
Behen of the Arabs. The Guilandina 
moringa is the Ben-oleifer ; its fruit is a 
legume, about cight or nine inches long, 
round throughout, pointed at the lower 
extremity, and containing ten oily seeds, 
It is not a nut, thercfore Dr. Sprengel 
cannot say that it is the Nux Beheu of 
the Arabs. 

{ think the error of the learned Ger- 
man doctor arises from the works in 
Arabic he may have consulted, for those 

possess are very defective, 

The Thesaurus dengue Arabica of 
Antonius Giggeius, Mediolanj ex Am- 
brosiani Collegii ‘Ty phid, 1632, 
column 420, contains this passage :— 
Ben, sive Ban, arbustum fructu suavg- 
olenti, enjus Bacca confert lepre. 

The real Benof the Arabs does yield a 
berry, but is an inodorous vegetable. The 
Arabs in general call coffee, Boun, 
which is really aromatic, but which 
does nat give the leprosy. It is evident 
that the explanation of Giggeius is erro- 
neous, avd that it cannot indicate the 
plant of which he speaks. 

The Jacobii Golii Lericon Arabico- 


Latinum, Se. Lugduni Batavorum Ty- 


pis Bonaventura et Abrahqami Elsevirio- 
rum, 1653, column 202. Glans un- 
guentaria Diose. iv. 1604, wulgo Ben et 


Habul Ben dicitur Beith. 
‘The Moringa, the Ben, and the My- 
robalans, are not the Glans unguentaria ; 


the word Habul signifies grain or seed, 
and cannot be rendered in Latin by the 
word Glans; thus the explanation of 
Goliyg does not indicate the plant, 

' "Phe Gaz ium lingue Persarum, 


Aucthore P. Angelo a St. Joseph, Car« 


melita Excalceato, Se. Amstelodami ex ' 


officina Jansenio-Waesbergiana, 16384, 
page 230, verbo Mirabolano, gives cight 
Bs ' 'Pessiag 
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4 Mr. Redgrave on an improved Fire. Engine. 


Persian names, without an explanation, 
to pojnt out the tree which produces this 
fruit. ; ; 

The Dictionary of Richardson, print- 
ed at the Clarendon press, Oxon. 1777, co- 
lumn 296, says, “ Zhliles, the Myrobalan 
tree, a kind of citron.” Certainly the 
tree which produces the Myrobalans 
could never be considered as a citron- 
tree ; in column 340 we find a species of 

lant bearing a kind of nut. 

This explanation neither agrees with 
the Moringa, nor the tree which pro- 
duces the Myrobalans. The different 
Arabic names cited by Giggeius, Go- 
lius, and Richardson, to designate the 
tree producing the Myrobalans, are not 
better explained than the word Jililes 
above. 

Thus the dictionaries above quoted, 
though highly esteemed, do not furnish 
the means of distinguishing the tree 
which produce the Myrobalans; on the 
contrary, they all contain erroneous and 
contradictory explanations. 

Mr. Sprengel thinks, that the Myro- 
balan of the Arabs is the Phyllantus 
emblica of Lin. I will not pretend to 
decide, but I am inclined to believe it 
is the Spondius myrobalanus of Lin. ; for 
the Myrobalan used in medicine, and 
employed on the coast of Coromandel 
as a mordant in dying, is called Spon- 
dius by Somerat. J. VINCENT. 

Paris ; Dec. 22. 3 

<r 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR intelligent correspondent 

W.N. has very laudably endea- 
voured, in your Magazine of the 1st inst. 
to arouse the public attention to the in- 
sufficiency of the means used for pre- 
venting and extinguishing accidental 
fires. But it is a lamentable fact, that 
in this, as in more important matters, 
the public at large, who are only indi- 
rectly affected by the evil, are not ar- 
dent to remedy it; and interest and pre- 
judice easily countervail individual at- 
tempts at improvement. Nothing but 
this disregard of consequences, this want 
of fostering care, tan have withered 
contrivances already promulgated,’ and 
which were fully competent to the pur- 
pose. I may particularly notice, as 
being precisely within your correspon- 
dent's meaning, an invention of the late 
ingenious Mr. Bramah, who felt with 
W.N. that no accumulated fire has taken 
place which a few pails of water, timely 
applied, would not have prevented, nor 
very few indeed in which such application 
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Was impracticable. Under this impres- 
sion he constructed engines, for which 
he had a patent, to carry from two te 
five or six hogsheads of water with them, 
and ready for working the moment they 
arrived at the spot. These.engines are 
perfectly unexceptionable in point of 
simplicity and mechanism, and remaia 
to work on the wheels which convey 
them; a very material improvement, 
since universally adopted, to the exclu- 
sion of the very ponderous and expen- 
sive carriages formerly used. ‘They are 
also less weighty than the old engine 
and carriage, and can be expeditiously 
transported to the place of accident. 
Notwithstanding these advantages, the 
engine has been very little used in the 
metropolis; and it is to our disgrace 
that several provincial towns, and some 
foreign cities, have betier estimated its 
value.’ Aided by our numerous water- 
work companies and their superior me- 
thods of supply, no person of ordinary 
ingenuity can for a moment doubt the 
possibility of introducing a barricr which 
shall be effectual in general cases; but 
it never will be accomplished, until men 
of inventive minds can see a clear pros- 
pect of remuneration equal to the toil 
and expence of maturing any’ such 
contrivance. If the Legislature take 
into their own hands the business’ of 
insuring, and offer a considerable pre- 
mium for the best method of coun- 
teracting these disasters, leaving the de- 
cision to men of sound judgment and 
integrity, I think a remedy may be 
found. W. REDGRAVE, 
London ; Jun. 17, 1816, 


meng 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
| LATELY met with the following 
curious and original particulars of 
the undescribed island of Newfound- 
land, by Dr. Carson, of St. Jobn’s, 
in a Tract printed for local circulation, 
in Consequence of an ignorant invasion 
of their rights and interests, by a recent 
Act of Parliament. 

Newfoundland (says Dr. Carson) is 
situated in the entrance to the Gulph of 
Saint Laurence, in longitude 52. to 59. 
in latitude 46. 40, to 51. 40. north. It 
presents a coast of unusual boldness, 
the rocks rising nearly perpendicular 
from: the water’s edge, in a circum- 
ference of more than 900 miles, there 
are a number of excellent harbours at a 
small distance from each other.. The 
island is watered by many fine rivers, 

some 
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some of which are navigable for more 
ihan.20 leagues. The lakes and ponds 
are numerous, many of them beautifully 


Of the soil little is known, 
every sible discouragement having 
been placed in the way of agriculture. 

~There are only a very few spots reclaimed 
by an imperfect husbandry. Even these 
are productive of potatoes, turnips, grass 
and corn. The winters are not so se- 
vere as in the same latitude in the con- 
tinent of America, and do not set in so 
early. 

y he last week of last December, the 
thermometer was but seldom under 40, 
and only one night as low as freezing ; 
at present, the 5th January, there 1s net- 
ther frost or snow on the ground. Tron, 
copper, and even more precious metals are 
reported to have been found in the island. 
Coal is known to abound in one district. . 

In political and commercial points 
of view, the island of Newfoundland 
merits more particular attention. Placed 
in the entrance to the Guiph of Saint 
Laurence, a small naval power, advan- 
tageously situated, would be able to 
control the navigation of our river. The 
extensive tracts of land along the banks 
of the river Saint Laurence, and along 
the chain of lakes which intersect this 
part of the American continent, nearly 
as far as the Pacific Ocean, are so well 
calculated for producing herbage and 
corn, and all the advantages of a pasto- 
ral and agricultural life, with a salu- 
brious climate, a.circumstance so in- 
viting to settlers, that the nations on the 
confines of the Saint Laurence, and the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, promise in- a 
short time to become rich, populous, 
and powerful. In the same proportion 
as they increase in population and in 
wealth, the island of Newfoundland 
will become of more importance to the 
commercial -interests, and to the poli- 
tical influence of Great Britain. It will 
be as a castle guarding the plains that 
lead to these populous and fertile regi- 
ons. It is nearer to Europe than any 
other part of the western hemisphere ; 
with Britain, with Portugal, with the 
Mediterranean, with the West India 
islands, with the continent of North and 
South America it has a direct and not a 
distant navigation. 

‘The advantages derivable from its 
various and extensive fisheries, in which 
it can have no rival, are but imperfectly 
known and appreciated. Its cod, sal- 
mon, mackrel, and herring fisheries, 
may be carried on to any necessary €x- 

tent: the innumerable herds of seals, 


romantic. 





Original Particulars of Newfoundland. 5 


which cover the fields of ice, that float 
along its coast, during the months of 
March and April, are inexhaustible 
sources of wealth: whales, the largest 
of all known fish, and the most exten- 
sively useful for the arts, are extremely 
numerous all round the island: in the 
months of June, July, and August, they 
follow the shoals of fry-tish, close in u 

the shore, play amidst the fishing boats, 
and often sweep away the fishing tackle. 

An island so situated, so fortified by 
nature, possessing such-natural sources 
of wealth, such capabilities of improve- 
ment, cannot fail to interest the mem- 
bers of the British senate.. Were the 
population diffused over the extensive 
tracts of British North America, to be 
concentrated in Newfoundland, it wonld 
add more, says Dr. C., to the wealth, 
power, and political influence of the 
mother country, than ten times the po- 
pulation scattered over its’ extensive 
possessions in North America. A dif- 
fused population is necessarily feeble, 
and ill calculated for attack or defence, 
British North America constantly re- 
quires the aid of British soldicrs. Bri- 
tish gold is expended in cultivating 
those fields that may one day be in the 
possession of its enemies. One million 
of people concentrated in Newfound- 
land, well informed, and possessing the 
freedom inspiring sentiments of Britons, 
would give more commercial enterprize, 
and add more to the political influence 
of Britain, than ten times the number 
scattered over its extensive possessions 
on the continent of North America. In 
Newfoundland might be concentrated a 
power, clad in a coat of mail, which the 
weapons of its enemies could not pene- 
trate, and at the same time well calcu- 
lated to pour its thunder on the heads 
of the enemies of Britain. 

That an island possessed all these ad- 
vantages, and having so many capabi- 
lities of improvement, a commerce at 
once calculated to fill the coffers and to 
add to the strength of the British em- 
pire, should be so completely neglected 
in all the essential points of colonization 
and of government, while so many fee- 
ble, puny, and rickety settlements are 
graced with a resident government, and 
colonial assembly, is a matter of just 
surprise, and cannot be reconciled to 
the dictates of wisdom or sound policy. 

The following extract from a petition 
of the inhabitants of St. John’s, to the Re- 
gent, merits general notice:— 

“ Hitherto unaccustomed to approach 
the throne, we are now induced to exer- 
cise 
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eise that invaluable privilege for the pur- 
of representing to your Royal High- 
ness, that the town of Saint John’s con- 
tains ten thousand inhabitants, and that 
upwards of five hundred sail of vessels 
from Great Britain and other countries, 
entered the harbour during the preceding 
season. That the island has heen governed 
laws of an ancient date, calcniated at 
the time they were enacted to promote the 
welfare of the fishery, but inapplicable to 
existing circumstances. Then certain tracts 
of g:ound in this town, denominated ships? 
rooms, were appropriated to the public 
use, and so continued until the last session 
of parliament, when we were surprised to 
find an Act had passed, intituled, ‘ An Act 
for taking away the public nse of certain 
ships’ rooms in the town of Saint John’s, 
in the island of Newfoundland, &e, 
&e. &c.’ 

“That our governor, Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, K.B. has disposed of these 
ships’ rooms on building leases, on terms 
so exorbitant and unprecedented, that 
part of them have been leased at the rate 
of seven hundred pounds per acre, per 
annam, producing an income of near two 
thousand pounds, The enormous rents 
obtained for these vacant spots, can only 
be acconnted for from the circumstance 
of his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects being prevented buildiug dwell- 
ing-houses, and on some occasions even re- 
pairing those already built when falling 
yito decay. That owing to this impolitic, 
and we humbly conceive unnecessary re- 
striction, the density of population has be- 
come so great, as to endanger the health 
and lives of the inhabitants. 

“We beg leave further to state to your 
Royal Highness, that the town of Saint 
John’s, with the exception of one house, is 
built of wood; that the principal street is 
in one place not more than six fect wide ; 
that all our streets are narrow, unpaved 
and unlighted ; that, during three months 
of the year, owing to the severity of our 
climate, we are shut out from all inter. 
course with our neighbours. Imagination 
¢ould not pourtray a more dreadful picture 
ot human misery, than would be realized, 
were this town in the depth of winter to 
‘become a prey to conflagration, In addi- 
tion to these circumstances, which we are 
sure will foreibly impress themselves upon 
the benevolent mind of your Royal High- 
ness, we have to state that we are without 
a police, without a public establishment 
for the education of our youth, without a 
market-place, and without any legal pro- 
vision for the poor. 

“‘ We theretore must humbly pray, that,as 
parliament has not made any appropriation 
of the moneys arising from the sale of the 
ships’ rooms, your Royal Highness will be 
graciously pleased to direct that snch 
measures may be taken as shall be deemed 
Mecessary to apply the same towards the 
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improvement of the town and harbour of 
Saiut John’s ; and we most humbly petition 
for an Act of the legislature, to establish a 
police for the protection of our lives and 
property, with power to receive and dis, 
pose of the rents of the ships’ roams, in 
paving, lighting, and widening the streets, 
establishing a market-place, endowing a 
seminary for the education of our youth, 
giving relief to the poor, and other pur- 
poses of public utility.” 

Your readers, Sir, cannot but feel an 
interest in the publication of these ex- 
tracts ; and you will doubtless agree 
with me, that further particulars of this 
unknown territory would be highly in- 
teresting to the nation at large. 

Quebec, October, 1815. PuBLicoLa. 


—__— | 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
. SIR, 

HIS letter ought, perhaps, to be. 

addressed to the printer or com- 

positor of your useful miscellany, as it 

relates to the art of printing, and, what 

have been called, its late improvements, 

While the literary world is deluged 
by the overflowing of black-letter books, 
bearing a few uncouth wooden cuts, 
without grace or meaning, and often 
loaded with embellished initial letters, 
without any reference to the subject, 
there are many essential circumstances 
overlooked. The first of these is, the 
heeping register, an art almost entirely 
lost; this term, which it may be neces+ 
sary to explain to some of your readers, 
consisted in printing each Ime to é 
exactly with the lines at the;back of the 
sheet, so that when held up to the light 
the lines are found to correspond ex+ 
actly, leaving the blank spaces perfectly 
white ; this is found to be the case in all 
the fine editions of the Classics, and ‘in 
the Parma printing ; even in our Basker- 
ville books, the register is pretty well 
kept ; but not in the more recent works 
of our most celebrated typographers. 
Where the paper was coarse and less 
transparent, the keeping register was 
not so essential; but now, when the 
booksellers calculate on the weight, ra- 
ther than the whiteness or fineness of 
the paper, it is often so diaphonous, that 
the printed lines are seen through in the 
blank spaces, by which the page is often 
rendered imperfect and confused. 

The next improvement, as it is called, 
in modern printing, is the omission of 
all running titlé, marginal note, or 
even notes of elucidation at the bottom 
of the page; these are now transplanted 
to the end of the volume, and conse 
quently never read. ‘Fhe effect is, — 
the 
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the pages are all so uniformly alike, 
that it is with great difficulty we can re- 
fer to, or retrace any subject which may 
require a second perusal ; even passages 
in italics are objected to by the idolizers 


of fine printing, as tending to destroy the 


uniformity of the ; as ifa k 
were made to be looked at, and not to 
be read; and every leaf to be of the 
same form and design, ‘like the old pan- 
nels of a Gothic wainscot. 

There is one other imovation, which 
I find very inconvenient in modem 
books, especially when uncut, or re- 
cently bound, with the leaves sticking 
to each other; this is, the omission of 
catch-words at the bottom of each page, 
to assist the continuity of subject, with- 
out the interruption of comparing the 
numbers of the pages. Of this I will 
give an example from a volume of Es- 
says, Which If was lately reading ; the 
bottom of the page finished thus, 

“In such cases. let me recom- 
mend you to consult the under-— 
taker, who from an examination of the 
body, will be able to ascertain the degree 
of putridity, and the probable time that 
may be allowed for the burial, &c. &c.” 
Thus I went on for some time, every line 
becoming more and more unintelligible, 
till I discoyered that I had turned over 
two leaves, and that the essay finished thus 
—* standing, not altogether depending 
euthe eye or the ear, since they often 
mislead by representing things to the 
imagination very differently from what 
they will appear to the mind, when it 
has had due time to reflect and consider 
the subject in ajl its bearings.” ch 


— 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
CORRESPONDENT, under the 


Signature of (Justice,) in your last, © 


has thought proper to give you his opi- 
nions on the “ distresses of the farming 
lnterest;” but he should: have been more 
careful in making true statements, lest 
he should offend the majesty of the. sig- 
hature he improperly. assuines. 

That the farmers, and all those who 
“ pledged their last drop of blood, and 
their last shilling,” in support of the late 
war, aud who, with horrid and ptrse- 
Cuting zeal, imprisoned, beat, or de- 
famed those who, with penetrating eye, 
foresaw and forewarned them of the con- 
sequences, should be ruined, is neither 
miraculous nor surprising. If men get 
drauk, headaches will ensue! If they will 
Pawan their goods and chattels, may they 
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not expect to feel the gripe of poverty f 
If they will not respect the liberty and 
tranquillity of other nations, can they be 
certain of not endangering their own? 

I conclude your correspondent is not 
serious in attributing “‘ the origin of the 
evil’ to “ the shameful, excessive; and 
unnatural augmentation of larded 
estates.” Is he sure it was not the fund- 
ing system, which began when the na< 
tion was not honest enough to pay for 
its cruel fooleries every year? If a pers 
son succeed to an estate, the former 

of which (by coach-driving, 
boxing, and other polite sports) ex- 
pended more than it produced, com 
tinually making loans which were te 
be paid out of it—could he enjoy it, or 
let it, on the same terms as formerly ?—In 
this situation is England. 

Your correspondent cannot be well 
acquainted with the subject, or he could 
not expect that the lowering of renty 
would prove a remedy;: besides, if the 
land-owners lower their rents, they will 
have less to lay out with tradesmen 
and manufacturers; if he look round 
him, except he live in the midst of 
those most holy and most wise of alt 
human beings, who threw up their hats 
at the Royal Exchange, because Lord 
Lauderdale returned from Paris without 
making peace, he will find many 
farmers, occupying their own lands, 
elever and prudent in their business; 
whatever noodles and slaves they may 
be in politics, yet daily losing their mo- 
ney. ‘Fhat they cannot long go on losing, 
is certain : what remedies parliament it 
its wisdom will adopt, is difficult to con 
jecture; but E am very certain, that it ts 
not an abatement in rents or property- 
tax that will do; nor will a new set of 
resolutioas from. those who meet-about 
the murdered Protestants in France; 
Spain, or Italy, nor of the abolishers: of 
the slave-trade—it must go farther tham 
this, or all these together. 

I would recommend your readers to 
perttse a work now re-publishing, en- 
titled “Paper against Gold,” by Cob- 
bett.— Your correspondent has mis- 
stated Cobbett. IL challenge him to 
produce the passage, page, and date, 
wherein he “defends the landed: pro- 
perty exclusively; or “bawls against 
tythes;” or, a single article from “‘ one 

ennctt, a frequent correspondent 
of Cobbett’s Register, who- inserts his 
trash, that he may have the satisfaction 


of flogging him.” W. GoopMAN. 
Marhet-place, Warwick; | . 

Jan, 1, 1816. - iy 
Te 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, ; 
S arcader of your monthly publica- 
tion, and a Yorkshireman also, I 
exunot but view with some interest any 
public measure connected with the 
county. I observed, amongst a great va- 
riety of matter in your last number, a 
letter of Mr. Higgins upon the subject 
of a pauper lunatic asylum about to be 
established at Wakefield. In the first 
place, I will readily grant its founders 
every thing on the score of philanthropy 
and laudability of design; but, at the 
same time, must ask every rational- 
minded man in the county, if these be 
times for useless expenditure of the pub- 
lic money? I reside in a township, I 
may venture to say, as good as any~in 
the Riding, both for means and quality 
of soil; but, under the present depressed 
state of the agricultural interest, I am 
confident that an unnecessary increase 
of the county rate will be oppressive 
upon this, as well as upon every agri- 
cultural township in the Riding, and, I 
fear, will throw the weight unjustly upon 
eountry parishes, to benefit such places 
as Sheflield, Leeds, Wakefield, &c. Let 
every market-town rather have its pro- 
per receptacle for lunatics than throw 
the burthen upon country parisiies, 
where such beings rarely are met with. 
[ am as anxious as Mr. Higgins, or 
any man, to provide suitable reecptacles 
for those unhappy beings called lunatics, 
and [ heartily wish all the lunatics in 
the island under proper hands, both 
aupers and others; but L really cannot 
bat think that 28,0001. is a large sum of 
money for an asylum for 150 pauper fu- 
natics only. I beg leave to ask ‘Mr. 
Higzins, if he were required to clothe 
the 150 pauper lunatics, would he clothe 
them in superfine cloth? I presume he 
would not; therefore I frankly tell him, 
that I believe a pauper lunatic asylum 
might be built, capable of containing 
150 pauper lunatics, for 80001. and af- 
ford ail the relative comforts he is 
pleased to describe. I am as anxious 
as Mr. Higgins, or any man, to promote 
national grandeur ; but Old England has 
untortunaicly decimated her treasures 
another way; lier golden days are pass- 
ed, and, 1 believe, will not hastily re- 
turn ; her credit also is terribly shaken, 
and our means totally inadequate to 
our Wishes ; and, if the excess of folly 
were ever exhibited in this world, 
it is in the late conduct and character 
of this smost virtuous and enlightened 


nation. W. S. P, 
Degernber 25, 1815. 


Plan for seeing the Stars by Day-light. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
ITH a long tube, the experiment 
of seeing the stars in the day- 
time may be made, by shutting your- 
self in a perfectly dark room, so that that 
light which is outside may. fall in the 
tube, under which your eyes are perpen- 
dicularly placed. Whether it. will do 
sideways I do not know; that in Felix 
Meritis (in Amsterdam) is straight 
downward, and the pit in the middle of 
the room. 

Mr. Tho. Dick (if he would person- 
ally convince himself) need only go 
to Amsterdam, where, from the bottom 
of the concert-room in Felix Meritis, 
he will see, ia broad day light, the stars 
above him. 

To make myself better understood, 
the following is a rough draught of the 
construction in Felix Meritis. 

,London; Dec, 27, 1815. C. Q: 
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A B. The Tube. 


C. The Pit in the bottom of 
DEFG. The Concert Room, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTINUATION Of @ MORNING’S WALK 
from LONDON to KEW. 

EING anxious to view the inside of 
Mortlake church, a boy undertook 
to fetch the key from the house of the sex- 
ton. Inthe mean time I examined around 
me the humble monuments raised by af- 
fection to the memory of the dead. 
Here were the pyramid, the obelisk, and 
the tumulus, in their most diminutive 
forms. Here lay decomposed the mine- 
ral parts of those ancestors from which 
I may have sprung, and all my brethren 
of the stock of those comimon ances- 
try. Yes, said I, we are all of one na- 
ture, one family, and one fate! We 
burst into organization, we swell into 
maturity, we learn to measure by mo- 
tion what we call time, just as we mea- 
sure our sensations and perceptions of 
other external things ; till, our motions 
and our time ceasing, we are laid side 
by side, gencration after generation, serv- 
ing as examples of a similar futurity te 
those who spring from us, and sucoced 
us. 

, L reflected that, as it is now more 
than four hundred years since this ground 
became the depository of the dead, 
some of its earliest occupants may 
have been among the ancestry of 
the whole cotemporary English na- 
tion. Suppose a man .420 years ago 
were buried in this church-yard, who 
left six children, each of whom, on the 
average, had three children, who again 
had, on an average, the same number ; 
and that the same rate of increase of 





the family continued in every generation | 


of thirty years; then in 420 years, or 
fourteen generations, his descendants 
would be as under: 
Ist generation . . . 6 
Gas ee 
Rt. LS Vr. 
i. OO 
Gi. ca te te ee 


OR ft oe. Te 
a re 
Sees se I ee 
CO 5s ot FS Se 
10th . 118098 
nite = 5 41% 354274 
12th . . . . 1062812 
BOR 5p Hs 3188436 
14th efi 9566308 


That is to say, NINE MILLIONS AND A 
HALF of persons; as nearly as possible, 
the exact population of South Britain, 
would at this day be-descended ina di- 
rect line from any individual buried in 

MontTuLy Mas. No, 279. | 
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this or any other church-yard in the 
year 1395, who left six children, each of 
whose descendants have had on the 
average three children ! 

And, by the same law of increase, 
every individual who has six children 
may be the root of as many descendants 
in the next 420 years, providedthey marry 
and increase on the low average of only 
three in every branch. His descen- 
dants will represent an inverted triangle, 
of which he is the lower angle. 

To place the same position in another 

int of view, I calculated that every 
individual now living had for his ances- 
tor every individual in Britain living 
in the year 1125, the age of Henry the 
First, taking the population at 8,060,000. 
Thus, every individual now living had a 
father and mother, or two progenitors, 
each of whom had a father and mother, 
or four progenitors, and so on, doubling 
their progenitors every thirty years at 
the least. He might thus be consider- 
ed as the apex of a triangle, of which 
the base would represent the whole pe- 
pulation of a remote age. 


1815 living individnal . 1 
1785 father and mothg . 2 
1755 fathers and motes 4 
1725... ditto . . 8 
Fae. «. 6 « ee. 6 ee 
10G5-'. . . Gitta . . as. 
1635 . . . ditto . . 64 
1606. ... « GIO . « Jae 
1575. . . ditto. 256 


145° 2"! Gi Ee 


1815. . . @iitto . ion 
1485 . . . ditto . 2048 
~1456. . .. ditto 4096 
1425 .. . ditto . 8792 
1395. . . ditto. 16384 
1365 . . . ditto . 32769" 
1385... ditto. 65536 
1305 .. . ditto. 131072 
1275. . . ditto . 262144 
12%45.. . ditto-. 524288 
1215. . ditta 1048576 
1185 . . . ditto 2097182 
1155. . . = ditto 4194264 
1125 ditto 8388528 


That is to say, if there were a regular 
co-mixture of marriages, every indivi- 
dual of the living race would of neces- 
sity be descended from every individual 
who lived in Britaia in 1125. Some 
districts or clans may require a longer 
period fur the co-mixture, but, as the 
lines of families cross each other, and 
are interwoven like the lines of lattice- 
work, a single intermixture, however re- 
mote, unites all in common ancestry, 

C and 
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force of principles, to the fire-sides’ of 


and renders the cotemporarics of every 
nation of common ancestry in an ascer- 
tainable number of generations. 

If, during the Crusades, any of the 
English intermarricd with Greeks, or 
Svrians, or Italians, all of whom must, by 
intermingling, have been descendants of 
the creat men of antiquity, so allthe Eng- 
lish of this age must be connected in 
blood with those intermarriages, and be 
descended from the heroes of the classic 
ages. . But let not pride triumph in 
this consideration, for every malefactor 
who in every age left ehildren is like- 
wise an ancestor of the living race? The 


ancient union of France and England, - 


aud of Belyium and Germany with Eng- 
land, must have rendered those people 
near of kin; while each adjoining nation, 
mixing with its neighbours, must have 
blended the whole human race in one 
great family of remote common origin. 
This reasoning explains the cause of na- 
tional physiognomy and character, the 
co-mixture of foreign nations beiug in- 
considerable, and not sufficient to affect 
general characteristic changes ; while 
each nation becomes, in the course of 
ages, one common and blendcd family, 
in physiognony, character, and genius. 
May so plain a demonstration of this 
great truth be the means of increasing 
their concord, their love, the interchange 
of mutual good offices, and their com- 
nton happiness ! 

My messenger having brought the 
key, I let ntyselfinto Mortlake church, 
which I found to be a venerable struc- 
ture, the first glance of which carried 
my imaguration through many distant 
aces, and bromght before me a multitude 
of interesting asSociations. Every -ob- 
ject bore an air of pleasing simplicity ; 
and it scemed truly worthy of being the 
place where the inhabitants of such a 
villare should meet periedically to re- 
ecive lessons of moral instraction, and 
pour forth their thanksgivings to the first 
cause of the effects which daily operate 
on them as so many blessings. Happy 
system'—so well adapted to the actual 
condition of society, and so capable, if 
well directed, of producing the most sa- 
lutary effects on the temper and habits 
of the people. ‘Thrice happy man, that 
parish-pricst, who fecls the extent and 
the Importance of bis duties, and per- 
forms them for their own reward, not as 
wun act of drudgery or selfish policy! 
Enviable seat, that pulpit, where the 
power is conferred) by law and by 
custom, of teaching all useful truths, 
aud of conveying happiness, through the 
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so many families! Delightful picture! 
—what more, or what better, could wis- 
dom contrive ?—a day of rest—a place 
sanctified for instruction—habits of af-. 
tendance—a teacher of worth and zeal: 
—his precepts carried from the church 
to the fire-side—and there actuating and 
governing all the actions of life ! 

Such, however, is the composition of 
the picture, only as seen on a sunny 
day! Alas! the passions and weaknesses 
of men deny its frequent realization! 
They cannot have the reputation of 
superior wisdom, without being exci- 
ted by vanity to play the fool—they 
cannot speak in two or three dialects 
without becoming coxcombs—they can- 
not wear a robe of office without heing 
uplifted by pride—and they cannot be 
appointed expounders of the simple ele- 
ments of morals, without fancying them- 
selves in possession of a second sight, 
and discovering a double sense in every 
text of Scripture. Henee the source of 
all the mysteries of rcligion—kence the 
incomprehensible jargon of sects—hence 
the substitution of the shadow of faith for 
the substance of good works—hence 
the distraction of the people on the sub- : 
ject of religion—and hence, in fine, its 
too common inefficacy and insufficiency, 
evinced, among other bad effects, in 
vindictive Christian wars, 

I appeal, therefore, to conscientious 
teachers of the people, whether it is not 
their duty to avoid discussions in the 
pulpit on mysteries which never edify, 
because never understood; and to con- - 
fine their discourses tu such topics as 
those indicated in the Sermon of Jesus on 
the Mount. Such, at least, appears te 
he the proper duty of a national esta- 
blishment! Empirics may raise the 
fury of zealots about mysteries with im- 
pumty—every absurdity may, for a 
season, be embodicd in particular con- 
gregations—and infidelity, of all kinds, 
may be proclaimed without danger, at 
the corners of the strects, provided the 
NATIONAL CHURCH be founded en the 
broad principles of yirtue, and on the 
practice of those morals which are so 
beautifully expounded in the New Tes- 
tament; and does not mix itself with 
those visionary topics that depend for 
success more on zeal and credulity, 
than on argument or reason. Such 
a church must flourish, as long as 
Columon sense, and a respect for virtue, 
govern the majority of mankind. In: 
this view, I lament, that a revision does: 
not take place of those articles of faith 

which 
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which were promulgated in the six- 
teenth century, by men newly converted, 
and perhaps but half converted from the 
Romish faith, to a people then unpre- 
pared to receive all the changes which 
reason demanded. Asa friend, there- 
fore, to vital religion, and to the esta- 
blished church, I hope to live to see 
many of those articles expunged, which 
treat of mysteries conceived in the 
dark ages of monkish superstition, and 
countenanced by'scholastic logic, as the 
means of leading to greater concord in 
matters of such importance to so- 
cicty, and of establishing the Anglican 
Church on the immovable bases of truth 
and reason. It seems, indeed, to be 
high time that Protestant churches, of 
all denominations, should come to some 
agreement in regard to the full extent 
of the errors which, during twelve cen- 
turies, were introduced into the Chris- 
tian religion by the craft or ignorance 
of the church of Rome. Did, or could, 
the early reformers detect the whole af 
them? And, if in the opinion of dis- 
creet persons they did not, or, as is rea- 
sonable to suppose, they could not, is it 
not important to examine conscientious 


doubts, and to restore the religion of, 


Christ, which we profess, to its original 
purity, and to THE ONLY STANDARD OF 
TRUTH, Which God has given to man, 
THE LIGHT OF HIS EXPERIENCE AND 
REASON. 

Such were the considerations that 
forced themselves upon me, as I paced 
the aisles of this sanctuary of religion. 
Nor could I avoid thinking on the false 
associations which early prejudices at- 


tach to such enclosures of four walls. 


By day, they are an object of venera- 
tion; by night, an object of terror. Per- 
haps no person in Mortlake would 
singly pass a long night in this solema 


structure, for the fee-simple of half the. 


town! The objects of their fears none 
could, or would, justify; yet the antici- 
pated horrors of passing a night in a 
church seems universal. Perbaps some 
expect, that the common elementary 
principles which once composed the 
bodies of the decomposed dead, would, 
for the occasion, be collected again from 
the general storehouse of the atmos- 
phere and earth, and would exhibit them- 
selves, on’ their re-organization, more 
hurtful than at first. Perhaps others 


expect that some of those uncmbedied 
spirits, with which mythology and priest- 
craft have in allages deluded the vulgar, 
—though no credible evidence or natural 
probability was ever adduced of the ex- 
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istence or appearance of any such spi- 
rits,— would without bodies appear 
to their visual organs, and torment 


or injure them! Ycs—monstrous and 
absurd as it seems—such are the preva- 
lent weaknesses created by superstition, 
and wickedly instilled into infait minds 
in the nursery, so as to govern the prac- 
tices of ninety-nine of every hundred 
persons in our comparatively enlightcn- 
ed society. 

It should now be well understood that 
what is contrary to uniform experience 
ought to be no object of faith—consec- 
quently what no man ever saw, none 
need expect to see—and what never did 
harm, none need fear! In this view 
our poets might aid the werk of pub- 
lic education, by dispensing with their 
machinery of ie personages, as 
tending to kcgep alive that superstition, 
which a WorpsworrtH has _ recently 
proved to be unnecessary, in a poem that 
rivals. the efforts of. the Rosicrucian 
school? Ought not the ghosts of Shak- 
speare to be exhibited merely as the ef- 
fects of diseased vision, or guilty ima- 
gination? Ought an enlightened audi- 
ence to tolerate the mischievous impres- - 
sions produced on the minds of igno- 
rance or youth by the gross exhibitions 
which now disgrace our stage in Ham- 
let, Richard, and Macbeth? We all 
know that fever of the brain produces 
successions of spectres or images, the 
result of diseased organs ; but no one 
ever conceived that such melancholy ef- 
fects of disease could be seen by healthy 
bye-standers, till our stage-managers 
availed themselves of vulgar curiousity, 
und dared to give substance to diseased 
ideas as a means of gratifying their 
avarice! If Shakspeare intended to 
give visual substance to his numerous 
ghosts, he merely conformed himself to 
the state of knowledge in his day, 
when demonology was sanctioned by 
royal authority, and when the calendars 
at the assizes were filled with yictims of 
superstition, under charges of wite’- 
craft! It is, however, time that we 
banish such credulity from. the minds 
even of the lowest vulgar, as disgraceful 
to religion, education, morals, and 
reason! | 

Humanty speaking, I exclaimed, am 
I not in the house of God? Is not this 
puny structure a tribute of man to the 
architect of the Universe?. What a les- 
son for man’s pride—look at this build- 
ing, and behold the universe! Man is 
buta point of infinite spree, with intel. 
lectual powers, bound in their sphere of 
action 
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action to his bedy, and subject with it 
tv the laws of motion and gravitation! 
For such a being this may properly be 
his house of God! But it ought never 
to be forgotten, that the only house of 
God is a universe as boundless as his 

owers, and as eternal as his existence! 
fn relation to man and man’s pride, what 
a sublime and overwhelming contrast 1s 
presented by the everlasting Now and 
the universal HERE! Yet how can the 
creature of mere relations, who exists 
by generating time, space, and other 
sensations, conceive of the immutable 
CAUSE OF cAUsEs, to whom his past 
and future, and his above and below, 
are as @ SINGLE TOTALITY. Happiest 
as well as wisest of men is that man 
who knows the most of such a 
being ; but chained by our destiny to a 
point, and ‘governed in all our reason- 
ings by mere relative powers, we can 
only conceive of ubiquity by the con- 
trast of our locality—of mfinity by our 
dinensions—of eternity by our duration 
—and of omuniscience by our reason! 
Creatures of yesterday, surrounded by 
blessings, it is nataral that we should 
enquire in regard to the origin and 
catise of the novel state in which we find 
ourselves ; but the finite cannot reason 
on the infintte—the transtent on the eter- 
nal—or the focal on the universal; and 
on such subjects all we cau ascertain is 
the utter inadequacy of our powers to 
perceive them clearly. It seems, there- 
fore, to be our duty to ENJoy, to 
WONDER, and to WORSHIP. 

On every side of me I beheld records 
of the wrecks of man, deposited here 
merely to increase the sympathy of the 
living for the scite. Perhaps I was now 
breathing some of the gaseous effluvia 
which once composed their living bo- 
dies ; but, the gas of a human body difler- 
ing in no respect from the gas generated 
in the great laboratory of the carth’s 
surface, which I breathe hourly; and 
being in itself innoxious in quantity, if 
not in quality, [ felt no qualms from my 
knowledge ol its source. The putrefae- 
tive process decomposes the bodies of 
all animals, and returns their generic 


principles to the common reservoirs of 


carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, aud oxygen; 
through life the same process, varied in 
its proportions, is going forward, and the 
body is constantly resolving itself into 
the generic principles of nature, which 
generic principles re-serve the purposes 
of respiration in other animals, aad re- 
new other existences as suitably as 
though they had never before been em- 
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ployed for the same purposes. Hence 
itis probable that the identical atoms 
composing any of the elements of na- 
ture, may have existed in hundreds of 
different animals in different ages of the 
world ; and hence we arrive at a doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, without entan- 
gling ourselves in the absurdities with 
which priestcraft among the Eastern 
nations has clothed and disguised it. 
Various tablets placed around the 
walls record departed worth in many 
persons of distinction. I could find ne 
memorials of the impostor DEE, whose 
aged remains were deposited here. He 
was one of the last of the race of those 
men of science who made use of his 
knowledge to induce the vulgar to be- 
lieve him a conjuror, or one possessed ot 
the power of conversing with sPIRITs. 
His journals of this pretended inter- 
course were published after his death 
by one of the Casaubons, in two fo- 
lio volumes. Lilly’s Memoirs record 
many of his impostures, and there is no 
doubt but in his time the public mind 
was much agitated by his extrava- 
gancies. ‘The mob more than once de- 
stroyed his house, as being familiar with 
their devil; and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, because she was a woman of 
sense, he was often consulted, and even 
employed in negociations, by Queen 
[ilizabeth. He pretended to see spirits 
in a small stone, still preserved with bis 
papers in the British Museum; but, with 
the genuine characteristic of imposture, 
none could sce his visions but himself, 
as though whatever reflected rays of light 
to the visual- organs of one man would 
not reflect thei to those of another. His 
spirits too had surfaces to their bodies, 
aud garments thick enough to reflect 
rays of light, though they passed freely 
in and out of his stone, and through the 
walls of his room! How slight an ad- 
vance of knowledge exposes all such 
unpostures: In his spiritual visions, 
Dec had a confederate of the name of 
Kelly, who, of course, confirmed all the 
oracles of his master. Both, however, 
in spite of their spiritual friends, died 
miserably—the man by leaping out of a 
window, and the master in great poverty. 
Dee is the less excusable, because he 
was a man of family and considerable 
learning, a fellow of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, and a good mathematician. 
But, in an age in which one queenimpri- 
soned him for practising by enchantment 
against her life, and her successor re- 
quired him to name a lucky day for her 
coronation, is it to be woudered that a 


mere 
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mere man, like tens of thousands of our 
modern religious fanatics, persuaded 
himself that he was possessed of super- 
natural powers? 

Beneath the same pavemont, resolved 
into kindred elements, though when in 
composition so different a totality, lie 
the remains of that illustrious patriot, 
Sir John Barnard, who passed a long life 
in opposing the encroachments on liberty 
of the ministers of the first and second 
GueLpus. His statue, in the Royal 
Exchange, London, would attest his 
worth, if the same area was not 
disgraced by another of the infamous 
Charles the Second ; thereby confounding 
virtue and vice. Sir John, like Alder- 
man Barber, acquired fame by his oppo- 
sition to the Eixeise Laws, and by 
other exertions in defence of public h- 
berty. Ihave been told by one who 
still remembers him, that he was an ac- 
tive little man, adored by the Common 
Hall, and much respected by various po- 
litical parties for his long-tried worth. 

On the south side of the Communion- 
table, I was so well pleased with some 
verses lately placed on a marble tablet, 
to record the virtues of the Viscountess 
Sidmouth, who died June 23, 1811, that 
I could not refrain from copying them. 
The Viscount and his family have a pew 
in the church, and,I am told, arc constant 
attendants at the morning-service on 
Sundays. 

Not that to mortal eyes thy spotless life 

Shew'd - best forin of parent, child, ane 
wile ; 

Not that thy vital current seem’d to glide, 

Clear and unmix’d, through the world’s 
troublous tide ; 

That grace and beauty, form’d each heart 
to wm, : 

Seem'd but the casket to the gem within ; 

Not hence the fond presumption of our love, 

Which lifts the spirit to the Saints above; 

But that pure piety’s consoling pow'r 

Thy ne illumin’d, and cheer’d thy parting 

Our 5 

That each best gift of charity was thine, 

The liberal feeling and the grace divine ; 

And e’en thy virtues humbled in the dust, 

In heav’n’s sure promisewas thine onlytrust: 

Soothed by that hope, Affection checks the 
Siga, 


Aud hails the day-spring of eternity, 


Whenever the remains of the lord of 
this amiable woman are deposited on 
the same spot, I venture humbly and 
respectiully to suggest, that the tablet 
to his memory should include a copy of 
the most eventful document of his life 


aud times. He was prime minister 


When, in March 1803, the ever-to-be Ja- 
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Mortlake Church. ~ ~ 


mented message charging the French 
with making extensive military prepa+ 
rations in the ports of France Hok 
land, was advised by the ministry to be 
sent to both Houses of Parliament. Du- 
ring the past year he had obtained the 
glory of concluding a treaty which re- 
stored the calm of a suffering world; 
and yet the virulence of a contemptible 
opposition, and the empirical pretensions 
ot an ex-minister, led him aud his .col-+ 
leagues tardily to execute the articlewhich 
was to restore Malta to the Knights. The 
demand that it should be executed, led 
to discussions since laid before the 
world, but which, in my opinion, did 
not justify the character given of them 
in the message. Nor did it appear that 
the English ambassador at Paris, had en- 
quired or remonstrated with the French 
Government on the subject of the pre- 
tended military preparations. ‘The flame, 
however, was thus kindled, which spread 
in due time from kingdom to kingdom, 
covering the whole earth with blood and 
desolation, wasting millions of lives ia 
battle, siege, imprisonment, or mas- 
sacre, and transferring all the rentals 
and industry of the people of England: 
to pay the interest of loans and other 
consequent obligations of the state! 
Unhappily the Genius of TrutH was 
hoodwinked at the time, by the general 
corruptions of the press; aud the spinit 
of PATRIOTISM was over-awed by the 
passionate clamours of a whole people 
to be avenged! But at this time these: 
are mere topics for the lamentation of 
history! It is now, I fear, too late to in- 
stitute legislative enquiries; but the en- 
tire case remains a beacon to all people 
to consider ministers of the Crown, 
though virtuous, amiable, and trust-wor- 
thy as an ADDINGTON, as fallible men, 
liable to be misled by intrigue or pas- 


_ sion, and, therefore, in a public sense, 


not to be eredited without other evidence 
than their own assertions; and, let the 
exemplary INSCRIPTION on the tomb of 
the minister of the day serve as a caue. 
tion to all ministers never wilfully to de-. 
part in the most indifferent act of public 
policy from THE TRUTH, and solemnly. 
to demur before they commit the exten-. 
sive interests of nations, while they or 
the people are under the influence of 
any passion. Alas! what frightful mis~ 
chiefs might have been averted if these 
conditions had governed the. English 
people, or the English ministry, daring. 
the fatal discussions of Lord Whitworth 
at Paris! 

Iu charity, I belicve that the minisiry: 
hoped 
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hoped this dispute might have ended 
with a mere demonstration, and I ad- 
mit that no man.can foresee all the con- 

ences of an action; yet, as the feel- 
jngs which excited that message and 
directed those deliberations, have ap- 
peared to influence the ministry during 
twelve years’ warfare, and led to the re- 
jection of seven overtures for peace, 
made at different times by NAPOLEON, 
the character of the age and the future 
security of the world against wars of ag- 

ssiow, seem to require that the origin 
of the late war should even yet become 
an object of solemn parliamentary en- 
quiry. ‘The Crown may have the con- 
stitutional power of deelarigg war, but 
the ministers of the Crown are respon- 
sible for the abuse of that power; and 
let it be remembered, that the origin 
of every war is easily tried by tests to 
be found in Grotius, Purrenporr, 
VatTeL, or other authorities on the 
laws of nations, and that, without the 
gombination of justice and necessity in 
its origin, no true glory can attend its 

rogress, or its results. 

I learnt with regret that the improved 
psalmody of GarpinerR had not yet 
been introduced into the service of this 
chur¢h, and that the drawling monkish 
tunes are preferred to those sublime pas- 

ges of a Haydn, a Mozart, and a Bee- 
thoven, which that gentleman has so in- 
geniously adapted to the Psalms of Da- 
vid. It might have been expected that 
every church inv the enlightened vicinaze 
of the metropolis would, ere this, have 
adopted a means of exalting the spirit 
of devotion, which has received the high 
sanction of the Regent and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and which exhi- 
bits among its patrons nearly the whole 
bench of bishops. I suspect, indeed, 
that as many auditors are attracted to 
the shops of the trading Methodists by 
their singing as by their preaching; conse- 
quently enlarged churches and improved 
psaimody would serve to protect many 
of the people from becoming the dupes 
of that CANT and CRAFT of FANATICISM 
which is so disgraceful to the aye, ¢0 
dangerous to religion, and so inimical 
to the triumph of truth and knowledge. 

CoMMON SENSE. 
—e 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


Alt persons must he convinced of 
the hardships, cruelt y, and injustice 

there arc, in forcing one sct of men, who 
form a considerable portion of the com- 
munity, uuwiilingly from their homes, 
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subjecting them to thénost rigorous 
discipline, and sending them to every 
part of the world, where they are ex-. 
posed to every danger, to every sort of 
disease incidental to change of climate, 
and to death, under every shape; for the 
purpose of defending the remainder from 
similar outrages, or perhaps to gratify 
the avarice of a few merchants, the chi- 
merical ambition of ministers! or the 
angry and hostile feclings which, more 
or less, belong to all. 

Religion and a good education teach 
a christian, even more powerfully than a 
heathen, that some of his most pleasing 
and most clearly defined duties are to 
honor his father and mother, and to pro- 
vide for the support of his wife and fa~ 
mily! Now, sir, perhaps neither philo- 
sophy or religion ever devised a better 
mode of honoring one’s parents than by 
contributing effectually to their support. 
This, with much propriety, is honored 
as a virtue; to desert them in distress is 
universally stigmatised as a crime. Con- 
sequently this opposition of human laws 
(pressing) to religious laws and instruc- 
tions, founded, as these last are, upon an 
intimate knowledge of, and supported 
by the feelings of our nature, can have 
no other effect than tiris upon the minds 
of those devoted men ruthlessly subject- 
ed to its influence; viz. to make them 
think obedience to the one a crime, or 
to give them a total contempt for the 
others! 1 trust I need not observe that 
the religions laws and_ instructions, 
whrose effects are thus destroyed, are the 
only foundations of morality, are the 
very things employed by every christian 
community as the bases of obedience te 
all human laws. And this destruction 
of religious principles is the chief cause 
of the now-existing bad character of our 
seamen. 

When it is considered that death is 
the punishment denounced by the laws 
for desertion, when committed by these 
seamen, must we not conclude that 
pressing is wrong, for it destroys the le- 
gitimate bases of morality, the sources 
of obedience and virtue? That it is ab- 
surd, and must corrupt the mind, for 
it sets in opposition two principles of 
duty, alike imperative on man, but to 
obey both impossible. The principles 
it sets in opposition are not the dogmas 
of a sect, they belong not particularly 
to churchmen, dissenters, or eatholies, 
but they are the only things in which 
they all agree. They-are the acknow- 
ledged supporters of every kind of social 
lutercourse and social order, When te 
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this is added the well-known anguish of 
being torn from home, and forced into a 
service justly deserving hatred, what 
temper of mind will a man be thought 
to possess? what zeal can he be ex- 
pected to have for the thousand uninte- 
resting employments he is, on being 
dragged on board a man-of-war, imme- 
diately called upon to execute ? Sullen, 
sulky, aud resentful, he goes unwillingly 
to work. ‘The lash of terror is employ- 
ed to quicken his exertions, which again 
generates hatred ; and, as the conviction 
cannot escape his superiors that he isa 
deeply injured man, a still greater de- 
vree of terror is employed to prevent ha- 
tred growing into vengeance; and from 
this has arisen that system of cocrcive 
laws which form what is called naval 
discipline, which again, in their turn, 
as their existence is well known (parti- 
cularly just now) to the lowest classes 
of the community, are the only possible 
reasons there can be assigned for the 
necessity, or rather alledged necessity, of 
pressing. 

Whether pressing is necessary or not 


is a question of fecling, far more than of ' 


reason or knowledge, and it is one every 
man is capable of deciding. He who, 
laying his hand upon his heart, can think 
with sincerity that he would suffer every 
one of its affections to be broken by the 
hand of ruffian violence, without one ef- 
fort to resist, may safely pronounce pres- 
sung to be necessary, and to him it 
should be immediately applied! But 
he who feels he would resist. this 
ruffan violence till he had prevented 
every probability of injury, may agree 
with me, that pressing is totally unne- 
cessary. 

Now, there is not only a disposition in 
Englishmen to resist such violence, but 
there is such a disposition throughout 
human nature ; and to suppose men will 


not defend their country, is so Contra- ~ 


dicted by the history of every part of 
the world, is so opposed by all expe- 
rience, as to be a sentiment unworthy 
of any notice but utter contempt. As 
it is a question of fecling more than of 
reason, human Icarnivg will not decide 
it; and it would, therefore, be as rational 
to search for a solution of it in Acts of 
Parliament, as to go to them to find out 
Why mankind love praise. We must goto 
something antecedent to Acts of Parlia- 
ment-—-the human heart. As we shall 
find no reason for this alledged necessity 


in the hearts of our people, we must. 


look for it in the hearts of our rulers; 
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not of this geweration in cular, 
but also in those prior. 5 a de 

London ; AN ENGLISHMAN, — 
Dee. 10, 1815. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : 
N a former edition of Ency. Britan- 
nica, under the article Parador, it 
is stated,—“ Let a wheel be so placed 
as that its teeth will take sufficiently 
deep into the teeth of three other wheels, 
and by turning it any way it will pro- 
duce this effect, namely, that it will turn 
one of the wheels in the same direction 
with itself, another in the contrary di- 
rection, and the third wheel it will turn 
no way at all.” , 
As there is no explanation of this pa- 
radox in the work above-mentioned, it is 
requested that one may be given by 
some of your readers who is more versed 
in mechanical information than the pre- 
sent INQUIRER, | 
i , . 
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At the Entrance to a Banquet. 
A Forrester.—Sir, y’are welcome 0° 
the forrest, you have seen a battle 
upon a table, now you seea huntinge; * 
J knowe not what the game will prove, 
but the ground is well clothed with, 
trees. The most of these deere will: 
come to hande, if they take covert (sir) 
downe with the wooddes, far the hun-. 
tinge is meant to be so royall, as trees, 
dogges, deere, all meane to be a parte 
of the quarry. ; 
In the Passage. ‘ 
Duccrs, Kecks, Ho-tpBackr, 
Dugges.—Are they coming? Where,’ 
—which are the gossips. 
Kechs.—P ace, here they come all. 
Dugges.—V ll up, and get mea stand- 
ing behind the arras. 4 
Holdbacke.—You'll bee thrust there, 
T’faith, nurse Holdbacke ; noe hee with’ 
the blewe ribband—peace Kecks. O- 
sweete gentleman, he a gossip, hee were: 
fitter to be a futher, Pfaith hold; soe 
theye were both, and ’twere fortunes’ 
good pleasures to send it. | 
At the B t. 
Hold.—Now God multiply your high- 
ness and my honorable Lord to, and my. 
good lady the countess, I have one word 


for you all, welcome, which is enough to” 
the wise, and as good as a hundi 
knowe. This is my day; my lorde and 


sj 
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my ladye hew like you my boy, is’t not 
a goodlye boy? I sayd his name would 
be Charles when I look’t upon Charles- 
Wayne tother night, he’s born under 
that starre, I ha’ given measure, faith 
hee’l prove a pricker (and God will) by 
one privie marke that I tinde about biin, 
would you had such another my Lo. 
gossips, every one of yon, and as like 
the father. O whata glad woman, and 
a proude should I bee to be seenc at 
home with you upon the same oggasion. 

Dugges.—Come, come, never put for 
it woman, 1 know my place, it is be- 
fore, and I would not have you mis- 
take it. 

Kecks—Then belike my place is 
behinde. 

Dugges.—-Bee it where it will that 
will appeare. 

Holdbacke—How now, what's the 
matter with you too. 

Dugges.—Why Mrs. Kecks, the dry 
nurse, strives to have place of mee. 

Kecks—Yes, Mrs. Dugges, I doe 
indeede. 

Holdbacke.—What afore the prince 
are you so rude and uncivill. 

Kecks.—Why not afore the prince 
(worshipt might he bee), I desire no 
better a judge. ! 

Holbacke.—No, and my Lord Chan- 
cerye heare, doe you knowe what you 
say; goe to nurse, ha’ donne, let y* mu- 
sick ha’ theire play. You have madea 
joyful house here, I’faith, the glad ladye 
within i’th’ strawe I hope has thanked 
you for her littell carle; y* litte] christian. 
Such a comfortable daye as this will 
even make y* father redye to make ad- 
venture f'another in my conscicnee. 
Sing sweetlye,I praye you, and you have 
a good breast, out ‘vith’t for my lord’s 
credit. 


Songe. 
If now as merrye you could bee 
As youare welcome heere, 
Who wayte would have no tyme to see 
The merits of the cheere. 


But you that deigne the place and Lord 
Soe much of bounty’s grace, 

Reade not the banquet on his boord 
But that within his face. 


Where, if by engazinge of his heart, 


He yet eould set forth more, 


The world would scarce afford 
Of such imagin’d store. ria 


All had him had that could bee wisht 
Upon soe ritch a pawne, ; 
Were it Ambrosia tu be disht 
Or Nectar to be drawne, ‘ 
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Dugges.—Howe, dame? a-dry nurse 
better than a wet nurse. 

Kecks.—Is not summer better thay 
winter. . 

Dugges—O you dreame of a dry 
sumincr. 

Kecks.—And you are sea wet, you are 
y® worseagaine. Doe youremembermy 
Lady Kiching-up’s childe, y* you gave 
such a bleach to, was never cleere since, 

Dugges.—That was my Lady Kick- 
ing-up's.own doinge (you dry chippe 
you), and not myne. 

Kecks—’Twas your’s, Mrs. Wetler, 
and you shronke i’th wetting for it if you 
bee remembered, for she turn’d you 
away I am sure, wet moones, you know, 
were ever good weed springers. 

Dugges.—My moone’s no wetter 
than thyne, gooddye cawdlemaker ; you 
for making of costlye cawdles as good @ 
nurse as I, 

Holdbacke-—Why, can I carrie ne 
swaye, noe stroke amonge you, will you 
open yourselves thus, and let everie one 
into yo" secretts, shall they take it up 
betweene you, a God’s name proffer it 
to ’em; Iam nobody, I, I knowe no- 
thinge, I am a midwife of this month, I, 
I never helde a lady’s backe till nowe 
you thinke. 

Dugges—We never thought so, Mrs. 
Holdbacke. 

Holdbacke.-—Goe too, you doe thinke 
soe upon y' point, and say as much, J, 
yt behaviour ; who, I pray you, provided 
your places for you, wast not I, when 
upon y* first vewe of my ladye’s brests, 
and an inspection of what past from her 
with the white wine, and the opall 
cloud, and my suffumigation; I told 
her ladyship at first she was spedd, and 
then upon her paine after drinking the 
meade and Hidromell, L.assured her it 
was so, without all ~peradventure I 
knowe nothinge. After this, when my 
lord was deportunate w™ mee to know 
my opinion whether it was a boy or a 
girle y* her ladyship went wall, I had 
nét my signes and my prognosticks 
about me. As y* goodness of her jady- 
ship complication, y* coppidness of her 
belly on y* right side, y* lyinge of it so 
high, in y* cabinett to pronounce ita 

boy? Nor I could not say and assure, 
upon y* difference of y* papps, when y* 
right brest grewe harder, y* nipple red, 
risinge like a strawberrye, y® milke 
white and thicke, and standing in 
pearles upon my nayle, y* glasse, and 
the slicke stone, a boy for my money ; 
yor: 
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nor when the milk dissolv’d not in wa- 
ter, nor scattred, but sunke ; a boy still ; 
no upon y® very day of my ladye’s la- 
bour, when the wines came in I offered 
noe wagers, not -y* odds I, three to one, 
having observed the moone y* night-be- 
fore, and her ladyship sett her right 
foote foremost, y* right pulse beate 
quicker and stronger, and her right eye 
growne and sparkling. J assure your 
lordshippe I offered to hold Mr. Doctor 
a discretion it was a boye, and if his 
doctorship had layd with me, and ven- 
tured, his worshippe had lost his discre- 
tion. 

Kechs—Why, Mrs., heers nobodye 
ealls your skill in question, we know y* 
you can tell when a woman gocs with a 
timpanic, y* mole, or y* mooncalfe. 

Holdbacke.—I, and whether it be y*. 
flesh mole, or the wind mole, or y*- wa- 
ter mole, I thank God, and our Mrs. 
Nature, shee is God’s chambermayde, 
and y* midwife is hers, we can examine 
virginitie and frigidditye, -y* sufficiencie 
and capabilitie of y* persons; by our 
places wee tryc all y conclusions, ma- 
nye a good thinge passes through the 
midwife’s hand, many a merrye tale by 
her mouth, many a gladd cupp through 
her lippes ; she is a fumes of wines, y® 
lady of light hearts, and ye queene of y* 
gossips. 

Kecks.—But what is this to us, Mrs, 
Holdbacke ; y* which is y* better, nurse, 
y® wet or the dry. 

Holdbacke.—Nay, y* make an ende 
of betweene yourselves, I ain sure I am 
dry with talking to you, give me a-cup 
of Hippocrasse. : 

Dugges.—Whye, sec there nowe 
whether drynesse bee not a defect out 
of her own mouth, y‘ she is fayne to call 
for moysture to wet her ; does not y* in- 
fant doe soe when it would sucke, what 
ren the childe when its drye but y* 

eat. : ‘ci r 
Kecks.—But when..it is wett i’th 
blankett with y* superfluities, what 
quiets it then; it is not y* two bottles at 
Y* brests, y° when 
do nothing but drinke to fill again, will 
do’t, It is y¢ openinge of him, and ba- 
thinge of him, and y* washinge, and y° 
clensinge, and especially y* drying, y* 
nourisheth the child; clensing his eyes 
and nostrills, wipinge. his cares, fashion- 
inge his head w strokinge it betweene 
y' hands, clapping a peece of scarlet on 
his mole, forming his mouth for kissinge 
againe he come at age, carefull layinge 
his leggs and armes straight, and swa- 
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you have emptied you . 
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thinge ’em so justlyé as his mother’s 


maides may leape at him when he 
bounces out on his blankets ; these are 
the offices of a nurse, a true nurse; what 
beautie would ever behold bim hereafter 
if I nowe, by negligence of bindinge, 
should either make him crump show 
dred, crooked legde, splay-footed, of, 
by carelesse placinge y* candle in 
light, should send. him forth into 


world w a payre of false eyes. N6@; 
tis y* nurse, and, by execlience, y* dfy@ 
nurse, y® gives him fashionable . 


legges, handes, mouth, eyes, nos, or. 
whatever in member else is acceptable 
to ladyes. | 
Dugges.—Naye, there you Wronge 
Mrs: Holdbacke, for it is she y gives 
him measure I’me sure. ! 
Holdbacke.—1, and I'le justify his 
measure, wi 
Dugges.—And what increases that 
measure but his milk, his suckinge and 
his bathinge. r 
Kecks.—Yes, and that eating .and 
drinking to get more, your decoctions 
and cawdles, spurginge, hathinge, and 
voxinge y* breasts, thou misproud erea- 
ture, I’m ashamed of you. ane 
Dugges.— How enyiouslie thee talkes, 
as if any neerer or nobler office could 
bee done y* childe than to feede him, or. 
any more necessary and carefull than to 
encrease y* which is his nuttiment, from 
both which I am trulye and principally 
named his nurse. 
Kecks.—Principallie, 0 the pride o 
thy pappes—would [ wete the ague, I 
thy brests, for thy sake, to bore him as 
full of holes as a cullendart; as if there 
were no nutriment but i’thy milke, or 
nothinge could nurse a childe but suck- 
inge ; why, if there were no milke in na- 
ture, is there no other foode? how were 
my lady provided else agalitst your go- 
inge to men (if y* toy should take you, 


- and y® corruption of y* milk yt way.) 
ges.—Home, I goé to man, and 


corrupt my milke, thon dryd coles skin, 
Kecks —Yet, Mrs. Wet Cole, by y* 
tayle, if you have a mind jo it, such @ 
thing has been done. 
Dugges.—t defie thee, I, thou onion 
eater; and, now I think on’t, my lady 
shall know of y* close dyet,. y * cheerc, 
and chibbols, w™ your fresh trype and 
garlicke, in private ; it makes a sweete 
perfume i’th nursery, as if you had swal- 
lowed (s" reverence). h tis pittye 
should a one should ever come about 
any good bodyes childe, thoul’t stifle it 
with thy breath one of these mornings. — 
D Kecks 


wae | 
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Kecks.—Indced you had like to have 
overlayd it the other night, and prevent- 
ed its christeninge, if I had not lookt 
jato you, when you came s0 bedewed 
out of the wine cellar, and so watered 
y' couch that, to save y’ credit with my 


ja. next morninge, you were glad to 
lay it upon your innocent bedtcllowe, 
and slander him to his mother, howe 
plentifiilly hee had suckt. This was 
rione of your drye jests, now it was a 
soker. 

Holdbacke.—I by faith wast, and you 
overflowe, soe its even tyme to stop the 
breach, and packe ye both hence; get 
you in, here comes a wise man, will tell 
us another tale. 


A Mathematician. 
*Tis cleere in Heavenall good aspects agree 
To bless with wonder this nativitie; 
But what neede this, soe farre our starre 
extend, 
When heare a starre shines y doth farre 
transcend, 
In all benevolence, and sways more poure, 
To rule his whole lyfe, then the starre his 
houre, 
For in a priuce are all things, since they all 
To him, as to their end, in nature fall, 
As from him hunge their fount, all are pro- 
duced, 
Heaves right through his where hee rules 
defused. 
This child then from his bounty shall receive 
Judgment in all thinges, what to take or 
leave ; 
Matter to speak, and sharpness to dispute, 
Of every action, both the roote and fruite, 
Truly foreseeing, in each fit deede, 
Wisdom t’attempt, and spirit to proceede ; 
In mirth ingenious hee shall be, in game 
He shall gaine favour,in things serious fame ; 
Dissentions shall he shunne, and peace 
pursue, 
Friendship by frailtyes broke he shall re- 
newe ; 
Virtue by him shall gain againe her youth, 
And joy as much therein as in her truth, 
All helples chances lee shail free endure, 
And perils past at length survive secure : 
This is = songe, wherewith his tates are 
fall, 
That spin his threede out of their whitest 
wooll, 


Song é. 
A battle, a battle, O that yon had bin 
‘To ha’ seene,but the delicate sport is within 
And how the two nurses do rore : 
The dry nurse she sweares . 
To have the wet by the ears, 
And io fellowship calleth her whore 
And sayth she will pay her her score. 
Now the wet nurse doth water the place 
And while they do jangle, : 
The midwife dothe wrangle, 
And is very near in the same case, 
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She purgeth, 
She urgeth, 
And layes them the lawe: 
They fight, 
And they brie, 
And not waye her a strawe. 
Then of Gowk her grave velvet hatt, 
And up comes ber tayle, 
I, and rather than fayle, 
She lets fly at them both with that, _ 
And her drumne it goes twiddle-dam-tat ; 
But they beate her with many a thumpe, 
And now to asswage 
The height of her rage, 
They are cooling her down at the pumpe. 
In the Hall, by Watermen. 
, Song’. 
They saye it is merrie when gossips doe 
meete, 
And more to confirm itin us yon may see’t, 
For wee have well tasted your wine in the 
streete, 
And yet wee make shift to stand on our 
feete. 


As soon as wee heard the prince would be. 
heere 

Wee knewe by his coming wee shouid have 
good cheere ; 

A boye for my ladye then every yeere, 

Crye we, for a girl will afford us but beere. 


Now. Lacke wee beseeche thee that all 
things may stand, 
Withe my ladye’s good liking that my lord 
takes in hand; 
That still there come gossips, the best in 
the land, 
To make the Black Fryars compare with 
the Strand. 
That wee may saye, 
Another day, 
My lord bee thanked, 
We had such a banquet, 
At Charles his christ'ning, 
Was worth the list’niog. 
After a yeare, 
And a day, for I feare, 
Wee shall not see, 
The like will bee, 
To sample here, 
While wee knowe the Thames, 
Unilest bee a James.® 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


it ge generally received doctrine, 


that the collision of opposite ideas 
has a tendency to produce the spark of 
truth, must be my apology in seeking for 
the following observations a place in 
your pages, and in venturing to im 
the reasonings of am author so elegant, 
forcible, and established in reputation, 
as Dr. Jarrold, to whose letter ‘in your 
October number my attention has heer 


* From the original M.S. in the Museum. 
attracted, 
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attracted. Granting the purity of the 
_ writer’s intentions, and the ability with 
which he embodies enlightened methods 
towards forming the character to future 
respectability,—I yet conceive that his 
talents are misapplied, in proceeding 
with the subject under erroneous pre- 
mises, hecause the views of a writer 
upon education should not be merely 
directed to the means incumbent upon 
an instructor to use, but, primarily, to the 
qualifications which ought firmly to be 
established in his heart and understand- 
ing. In nostation v- 'fe is habitual pu- 
rity of intention and cons,. tency of con- 
duct so requisite as in that of the school- 
master; and I doubt'not that there are 
pedagogues entitled to the high praise 
of endeavouring to prove the advan- 
tages of well-doing by the proverbially 
most powerful of all monitors, example. 
But I fear, that, if we take a general 
view of this class of persons, we. shall 
discover marks of a vindictive spirit, 
calculated to rob precept of its efficacy. 
Upon this unpleasant part of my. com- 
munication I wish not to dwell, but 
rest the truth of my assertion upon the 
knowledge of those who have received 
a public education. Here it may be re- 
marked, “The evil is in human nature, 
and why point out irremediable de- 
fects?” My reply is, that thecase is not 
wholly hopeless, and Itake upon myself, 
therefore, to recommend such teachers 
as most competent to their office, whose 
lives are regulated by the ameliorating 
influence of christianity. Such are the 
characters best capable of bringing into 
practice the excellent theory of disci- 
pline, tempered by kindness, and im- 
proved by well-timed admonition, which 
Dr. Jarrold recommends. Profession 
and practice jointly form the medium 
by which they may be distinguished, 
but I shall add, (as I may perhaps be 


expected todo, in behalf of the validity 


of my opinions,) that the evidence of the 
latter is preponderating. I am no advyo- 
eate for Calvinism, nor, Calvinist in 
principle, as some persons may be ready 
to conclude; but I do not conceive I 
shall stand alone in the belief, that the 
means of radically improving the state 
of education, is by exciting increased 
attention to the qualifications of instruc- 
tors. Baker KInG. . 
Leominster ; Nov. 10, 1815, 
——_ 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
On PHILOSOPHICAL ETYMOLOGY; by 
! MR. GILCHRIST. 

PERSON who has made anilliberal 

attack on the writings of Mr. H., 
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Tooke,remarks, that “all who have turned, 
their attention of late in this island to the 
study of etymology are impressed with a 
deep and increasing conviction, founded 
on the discoveries already made, that 
this branch of learning is yet in its in- 
fancy.”* ‘This branch of learning is cer- 
tainly very far trom the stature and matu- 
rity of a perfect science; and its new- 
born existence is wholly ascribable . to 
the penetration, reflection, and research 
of Mr. H. Tooke. It is a reproach to 
the present age, that none have been 
found competent, or inclined, to take 
up the subject where he left off, through 
the infirmity of years; for not one step 
has been made beyond the stage of dis- 
covery at which he stopt;. nor has any 
rational attempt been made to apply his 
doctrines to any practical purpose. He 
might well suspect, that he had not 
made himself sufficiently understood ; or 
wondcr at the dullness and Jistlessness 
of his contemporaries: he might well 
complain, that none of them came for- 
ward to assist him in clearing the ground 
for laying the foundation, and_ raising 
the superstructure, of rational grammar. 
It could hardly be in his contemplation, 
that a person assuming the name of 
philosopher, would employ all the little 
unmanty arts of a finical rhetorician, 
quibbling metaphysician, and bigoted 
persecutor, to bring his useful labors 
(performed in the decline of nature, in 
the evening twilight of life,) into abhor- 
rence, as hostile to good composition, 
refined taste, sound logic, pure ethics, 
human dignity and happiness.t 

Mr. Stuarthas betrayed the reputation 
of his understanding, by criticizing and 
censuring the writings of Mr. Tooke. 
His remarks fully prove, that he is un- 
qualified to judge, and has no right to 
pronounce ; all his remarks, indeed, on 
every subject, prove, thathe is as ignorant 


of words as of notions, and of notions as 


of words. His ostentatious use of 
philosophical phraseology, (asintellectual 
data, intellectual phenomena, inductive 
rescarches into the true theory of mind,)is 





* Philosophical Essays, by Dugald 
Stuart,esq. &c. The above quotation is a 
fine specimen of the author's philosophical 
style. 

Philosophical Essays, by Dagaid Stnart, 
esq.—We are aware, that in the higher 
classes of intellect, Mr. Stuart is not con- 
sidered asa thinker, but merely as a pretiy 
composer : as, however, he is in some es- 
teem with 9 respectable class of readers, it 
is necessary, for their sake, to compliment 
him as of some consequence, by repelling 
his feeble, flippant attack on etymology. 
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-vantto impose upon such understand- 
He ed have sive studied the subject, > 
Jook only on the surface of things ; but 1 
requires no Argus-like perspicacity to 
perceive, that the good Professor knows 
not what he says, or whereof he affirms ; 
and that he is as purblind in metaphysics 
as in philology. But, not to anticipate 
his trial, which will come on In due form, 
in another place, we shall leave him for 
the present, by expressing @ wish, that 
all the metaphysical, rhetorical professors 
in Christendom, would come forth, with 
all the little quibbles, pretty thoughts, 
and smooth words, that their intellectual 
treasury contains. A contest with them 
would be theoceasion of victory; and vic- 
tory is the means of popular favor. The 
patrons of empty, misty, Babylonish 
metaphysics, may well be angry at the 
progress of etymological studies ; for, 
whenever they are sufficiently perfected 
to experiment with certainty on the 
meanings of words, the effect on such 
misty, vacuous compositions as those of 
Professor Stuart, will be similar to that 
of electric concussions on stagnant va- 
pors: and, we frankly confess, that 
this our chief aim and hope in promoting 
etymology, ifit fall short of that end, it 
will lose in our esteem half its value. 

It is somewhat awkward tobe obliged 
to give promises, instead of perform- 
ances, but the necessity of the case 
must be our apology; for, in the mean 
time, it is necessary to anticipate per- 
formance, to give an idea of the etymo- 
logy intended. In the first place, then, 
a primary quality in it will be ‘extreme 
simplicity ; so that all who choose to ex- 
amine, may easily ascertain whether it 
be true or false, doubtful or certain; 
whether it rests on the broad and firm 
foundation of the real nature of words 
and ideas, (for they cannot be considered 
apart ; at least, if ideas be independent 
of words, the latter cannot be consi- 
dered as independent of the former,) or 

on the baseless fabric of fanciful con- 
jectures, and visionary notions, Words 
being properly the representations, or 
rather mirrors of ideas, the tracing of 
the origins, compcsitions, and mcdifica- 
tions of the one, will be, at the same 
time, the tracing of the origins, compo- 
sitions, and modifications of the other; 
so that the mode of tracing may be 
verified, or falsified, by means of either, 
or in a two-fold manner, | 

Secondly: the great canon of deriva- 
tion to be instituted, being of universal 
vpplication, may be verified or falsificd 
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in many different languages, or in many 
different dialects, 

Thirdly : the whole alphabet will be 
resolved into a few significant letters, 
(the reason and cause of whose signifi- 
cancy will be given,) and the whole Die- 
tionary, (any Dictionary, or all Diction- 
aries, in which alphaBetic signs are em- 
ployed,) will be resolved into a few 
significant words; so that the investigator 
will not have to travel far, or to wander 
through- any wilderness-like intricacy, 
to ascertain the truthor falseness, doubt- 
falness or certainty, of the system pro- 
posed. He will be as eompetent to 
judged of the whole by a fair specimen, 
as if he subjected the whole to a minute 
examination ; and, therefore, if dissatis- 
fied with the specimen, or convinced by 
it’ of the uncertainty, falseness, and ab- 
surdity of our etymology, he may 
save himself the trouble of proceeding 
farther. 

Fourthly: the multiplication of alpha- 
betic signs from a few (we dare not say 
how few, till we accompany the state- 
ment with its proof), their interchanges 
and transmutations, will be ascribed to 
physical causes; and these physical 
causes, which reside in the organs of 
speech, will be proved to operate after a 
certain manner, steadily and uniformly. 
The causes assigned, and the proofs by 
which they areestablished, may be easily 
verified or falsified, by obvious and va- 
rious evidence, in different languages or 
dialects. : 

Filthly: the multiplication of words 
from a few (here also we dare not say 
how few, till we accompany the  state- 
ment with its proof,) into a great multi- 
tude; their elohgations, contractions, 
and transmutations, will be attributed 
to adequate causes; and these causes 
will be proved to operate after a certain 
manner, steadily and uniformiy. The 
causes assigned, aud the proots of them, 
will admit of being easily verified by ob- 
Vious and various evidence, | 

These, it will be admitted, are fair 
promises; and they are merely intended 
to procure a fair investigation; for it 
were as useless as hopeless to attempt 
demonstration to the deaf and the 
blind, or to those who will not look 
and listen. 


ee ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
a crounds of calculation assumed 
by Common Sense in a late num; 
1 ber 
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ber of the Monthly Magazine, are cer- 
tainly not tenable. It would be absurd 
to deny that the improvemeuts made in 
agriculture, together with the enclosure 
of waste land, have made some addition 
to the produce of wheat; but facts will 
not bear out your correspoudent in as- 
serting, that these causes have doubled 
the annual produce of corn lands. The 
lands in the county of Essex, where L 
reside, are certainly as well cultivated 
as in any part of the kingdom; and yet, 
as far as my observation has extended, 
the farms in my ucighhourhood do not 
produce more wheat than they did thir- 
ty years ago. And I am assured, by 
persous whom J take to be competent 
judges, that the same assertion will hold 
good, if applied to the majority of farms 
throughout the country. As to the en- 
closed lands, while they were in a state 
of nature, I mean those which were co- 
vered with turf, they contributed essen- 
tially to the maintenance of stock ; but, 
siuce they have been broken up by the 
plough, they have, in few instances, re- 
paid the capital expended on their culti- 
vation. Many farms of this description 
have, therefore, proved injurious, rather 
than beneficial, to the country. We 
must, therefore; look to some other 
cause than that of the increased produce 
of the land, as the origii of the alarm- 
ing and ruinous reduction which has 
taken place in the price of grain. 

I shall not attempt to enter into any 
discussion of this question, as I am con- 
scious of my deficiency of knowledge on 
agricultural subjects. I hope, however, 
that some of your correspondents will 
give the matter that attention and inves- 
tigation which it merits. 

While I am on this subject, allow me 
to mention the very erroneous system by 
which farmers have regulated thie pay- 
ment of labourers in husbandry. ‘These 


Jabourers form -the most useful, and, in - 


the main, the most virtuous part of the 
community ; their industry and honesty 
should, therefore, meet with every en- 
couragement. But, I am sorry te say, 


that the one is weakened, and the other , 


depressed, by the scanty allowance they 
receive for their labours. Every. virtu- 
os mind will cherish a noble spirit of 
independence ; and I honour, and would 
Wish to see cherished, that commenda- 
ble pride which animates the rustic, suf- 
fering under the pressure of poverty, 
Which he cheerfully sustains in prete- 
rence to craving, in humble suppli- 
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cation, the scanty pittance of parish- 

relief. is 

“ They live, and live without extorted alms 

From grudging bands; but other boast 
have none, 

To sooth their honest pride, that scorns to 


beg. 
> choosing rather far 
A dry, but independant crust, hard earn’d, 
And eaten with a sigh.” CowPeEr. 


‘The system too generally pursued by 
farmers has tended to quench this hono- 
rable feeling; and, by removing the sa- 
jutary shame of condescending to be 
supported partly by the parish, it has 
laid the foundation of dishonest prac- 
tices. When the farmer says to his 
workmen, “I shall give you eighteen- 
pence per diem for your services; I 
know that this sum is insufficient for the 
maintenance of yourself and your family, 
but then you must apply for relief to 
the parish, who are obliged to contri- 
bute to your support ;” I say—when the 
farmer thus addresses his labourers, he 
is not aware that it has the same effect, 
in many cases, as if he had said to them, 
‘“‘ Go and become poachers, lop my trees, 
pilfer my corn, and steal from my farm- 





yard.” Y. 
Dec. 11, 1815. 
—=<_e - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, i 

NHE knowledge of the times and 
seasons was early enjoined, and 

that in respect of civil and religious in- 
stitutions, for so it is recorded, and said 
of the heavenly luminaries, “‘ Let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and years.” ‘The book of Genesis 
indisputably proves, that the computa~ 
tion of days, and weeks, and months, 
and years, were the original divisions of 
time, known and practised among the 
antediluvians, which at least supposes 
so much of astronomy and chrenology 
to have been understood. ‘The great 
parent of the human race, -endowed by 
the Almighty Creator with the most 
perfect powers of mind and uaderstand- 
ing,, was divinely instructed in the 
knowledge of things,—how the world was 
made, and the operation of the elements ; 
the beginning, ending, and midst of the 
times, the alteration of the turning of 
the sun, and the change of the seasons ; 
the circuits of years, and the position 
of the stars.* ‘The institution of the 
Sabbath taught men 4o number the days; 





and 
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‘and Adam, we may be assured, kept an 
exact register of the times, and his long- 
lived successors after him, to Noah, who 
delivered the same to posterity. 

Astronomy was very early cultivated 
by the Chaldeans and Babylonians, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Porphyrius 
and Callisthenes; and the former asserts, 
that the observations of the Chaldean 
astronomers then extant, viz. in the 
time of Alexander the Great, had been 
preserved 1903 years.* Simplicius, an 
accredited author in these matters, re- 
lates, that Callisthenes was commission- 
ed, at the request of Aristotle, to fetch 
from Babylon the records of those ob- 
servations. The Book of Job shews that 
ihe Chaldeans were, in his time, ae- 
quainted with astronomy : “ He siretch- 
eth out the north over the empty place, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
By his spirit he hath garnished the hea- 
vens ; his hand hath formed the crooked 
serpent!”+ “* Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion? Can’st thou bring forth Maz- 
zaroth in his season, or guide Arcturus 
with his sons?) Knowest thon the ordi- 
nances of heaven? and canst thon sect 
the dominion thereof in the earth?’t 
The elegant expostalations of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, challenging and exposing 
the vain pretensions of the Chaldean 
astrologers, sufticiently proves the study 
of the stars to have been a common pro- 
fession among them: “Let now the 
astrologers, the star-zazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, stand up, and save thee, 
VU Babylon! from the thiags which shall 
come upon thee!” The Chaldean asiro- 
nomers were the first discoverers of the 
ecliptic periods of the sun and moon; it 
was with them the cycle of eclipses was 
first Known, called the Saros,or Chaldean 
eyele, containmg two hundred and 
twenty-three synodical months, or eigh- 
teen Julian years, ten days, (when the 
cycle coniains five leap days, and 
ele en deys when the same cycle 
contains four leap days,) seven hours, 
forty ~three minutes, ane fourth: ja 
which time all correspondent new 
moous, full moons, and eclipses, return 
egain| 7 he Saros is mentioned by 
liny, lib. ii. of his Natural History, and 
Syncelius, Chronogr. p. 17. 





* Vide Strauchius'’s Chronolosy of the 
Chaldean Epoch, book iv. chap. iv. 

t Job, ch. xxvi. 

¢ Che xxxix. Isa. ch.-xlvii, 


i See Stoue’s A 
Felipse, 6 Mathemat. Dict. art. 
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The Egyptians, the ancicut rivals of 
the Assyrians in antiquity, arts, and 
empire, must be allowed some claims in 
the early cultivation of astronomy. 
Their most ancient observations include 
a period in which happened three hun- 
dred and seventy-three eclipses of the sun, 
and eight hundred and thirty-two eclipses 
of the moon, and this period descends 
down to the time of Alexander of Mace- 
don, but the commencement of it is not 
known. Gassendus relates from Diodo- 
rus, among the more memorable astrono- 
mical instruments used by the ancients, 
a siupendons orrery made in Egypt, aud 
plundered by Cambyses about 500 ycars 
before Christ. This is described as a 
great circle of gold, of a cubit thickness, 
and threo hundred and sixty-five cubits 
in circumference, on which were in- 
scribed the zodiacal signs, with the three 
handred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year, and the hours of the rising and set- 
ting of the sun and stars. The Egyp- 
tian astronomers are supposed to have 
first ascertained the apparent diameters 
of the sun and moon, and to have. deter- 
mined the sclar year. Their instrument 
by which they observed the apparent. 
diameter of the sun, is described by Ma- 
crobius as a marble concave hemis- 
phere, adjusted with the horizon, and 
graduated within according to the ho- 
rary or meridian distances; with this 
they observed the rising and setting sun 
at the time of the equinoxes, watching 
the moment when the upper limb of the 
sun’s disc appeared in the horizon, and 
what lines his shadow made until his 
lower limb appeared ; by this rude me- 
thod, only perfected by long and conti- 
nued observation, they ascertained the 
sun’s apparent diameter at 33 min. 
15 sec. of the circle, which is about 
the 648th part, and nearly agrees with 
the determination of modern astrono 
mers, who have assigned the same at a 
mean 32 min. 05sec. and at mest 32 min. 
19sec. Macrobius says, they computed 
the sun’s apparent diameter to be the 
ninth part of an hour; but, according to 
Ptolemy, the ancient geographers num- 
bered their meridians to every third part 
of an hour, or distanee of five degrees of 
longitude ; now the ninth part of such 
division of five degrees gives the num- 
ber above stated, viz. 33 min. 15 sec. 
Which reconciles Macrobius, and cor- 
rects a most sensible error. 

Phe Greeks received from the Chal 
dcaus and Egyptians; as to the Gre- 
cians, says Gasscndus, though some have 
thought they might put in also a claim 


tg 
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to the honour of being the authors of this 
admirable scicnee, yet by the judgment 
ef even Plato himself they are to lay by 
the pretence of competition, “ For 


(saith he) the first that made sydercal 


inspections was a barbarian ; a more an- 
cient nation than our own bred those 
men who first devoted their minds to 
that study, in respect of the sammer- 
like serenity and perspicuity of the air, 
such as Evypt enjoys, and Syria, where 
all the stars are clearly visible, and no 
clouds nor mists obscure the beautiful 
face of heaven.” Among the Greeks, 
Thales the Milesian, who flourished in 
the 150th Olympiad,* was the earliest 
famed for the science of numbers, geo- 
metry, and astronomy. He is said to 
have observed the apparent diameter of 
the sun, which he computed at the 
720th part of the great circle or zodiac, 
supposed divided into 360 degrecs, and 
consequently computed the same at 30 
minutes ; and after him Aristarchus and 
Archimedes concluded on the same 
quantity. Thales also observed the na- 
ture aud courses of eclipses, which he 
calculated to exactness, and is said also 
to have determined the solar year of 
365 days ; thus was he the first of astro- 
nomers among the Grecks for science, 
but the last and greatest was Hippar- 
chus. Hipparchus the Bythinian flou- 
rished about the 160th Olympiad ;+ he 
has been called the prince of astrono- 
mers, from his discoveries, improve- 
ments, and reformation of the science. 
Pliny makes frequent and honorable 
mention of this great man, and places 
him in the number of those sublime ge- 
hiuses, who, by the prediction of 
eclipses, shewed that men ought not to 
be surprised at this phenomenon. Hip- 
parchus extended his favourite science 
beyond Thaies, and others of his coun- 
trymen, for he made an ephemerides for 
six hundred years to come ; he-so care- 
fully observed what concerned eclipses, 
that he found out the proportions of 
their intervals; he observed that the 
eclipses of the moon might return at five 
months end, and those of the sun at se- 
ven. He isalso greatly admired for his 
knowledge of the stars, and for having 
described their number, situation, and 
maguitades: and also for putting poste- 
rity in a capacity for discovering not 
only whether they appear or disappear, 
but also whether they change their place 





* Vid. Martin’s Biographia Philoso- 
phica, 
t Before Christ. 140. 
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and station in the heavens, and increase , 


or dectease. He endeavoured to re- 
duce to rule ma:iy discoveries he made, 
and invented new instruments, whereby 
he marked their places in the heavens, 
Finally, he recommended the knowledge 
of the heavens as worthy the study of 
mankind, aud what would recompence 
the greatest labours of any who should 
be able to fathom. those mysteries. 
Pliny and others called him, on this, ac- 
count, the Confident of Nature; the eu- 
logies he bestows upou the astronomers, 
upon that occasion seem to be weil 
grounded, which may be read thus— 
“Tilustrious men! nay more than men, 
who first discoyered the laws by which 
those divinities were governed, and first 
set free the minds of men who used to 
fremble at eciipses, fearing they augur- 
ed terrible calamities, or the extinction 
of those glorious luminaries. Tail! ye 
interpreters of heaven, fearned in the 
nature of all things, and the discoverers 
of a subject whereby you have over- 
come both geds and men! for what 
mortal, secing those things, and the 
stated labours of the stars, will not be 
content with the necessity to which their 
own nature is subjected !” 3 
Y'rom'Thales to Hipparchus elapsed a 

period of about 400 years, during which 
interval flourished many eminent philo- 
gophers and mathematicians among the 
Greeks, several of whom were eminent 
for their knowledge and skill in astro- 
nomy. Anaximander, a disciple and 
successor of Thales, first publicly tanght 
and explained the obliquity of the zo- 
diac, and invented the Gnomon. Ci_o- 
medes wrote on the magnitude and di- 
mensions of the earth, and of the celes- 
tial circles of the heavens; the motions 
of the planets and stars, the zodiac, aud 
eclipses. Aristarchus invented sun- 
dials of a new construction, and wrote 
a treatise on the magnitude and dis- 
tance of the sun and moon, Cleostra- 
tus and Mcton reformed the Greek ca- 
lendar by adjustments of the lunar cy- 
cle; and Eudoxus and Callippus added. 
in their theories to the number of the 
éclestial spheres. 

' But more particularly have the mo~ 
dern astronomers consulted the ancients 
in their most difficult and elaborate cal- 
culations, wherein only a lapse of ages. 
can assist in the determination of the 


more slow and complicated motions of 


the heavenly bodies. ‘Thales and An- 
aximander knew the obliquity of the 
zodiac in their time, about 500 years 


before the Christian era, but bywhatquan-. 
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tity I find not. Eratoshenes, librarian to 
Ptolemeus Evergetes I, about the year 
of Christ 190, by the help of the armil- 
lary sphere in the Porticus of Alexan~ 
dria, defined the obliquity of the zouiac 
to be twenty-three degrees and fifty-one 
minutes, which Hipparchus and Ptole- 
miy constantly followed. “ The obhi- 
quity of the ecliptic,” says M. de Ja 
Caille, “is subject to some small pe- 
riodic variations, besides what appears 
in comparing the modern observations 
with those which have been successively 
made by different astronomers for above 
twenty centuries; whereby it is found 
to decrease continually, but so slow as 
to be less than a minute in each cen- 
tury.”* ‘The works of moderu astrono- 
mers may be consulted thereon. He 
reckons the obliquity at 23 deg. 28 min. 
35sec. the obliquity for the year 1815 is 
stated at 23deg. 2 min. which absolute 
decrease in so small a quantity could 
not be safely determined without the 
observations of the ancients. 

Claudius Ptolemzeus, common!ty call- 
ed Ptolemy, a celebrated philosopher 
and mathematician, was born at Pelu- 
sium, and taught astronomy at Alexan- 
alria, in Egypt. He flourished in the 
time of the Emperor Antoninus, and 
died about the year of our Lord 147, 
Fic is said to be of royal extraction, and 
has always been reckoned the prince of 
astronomers among the ancients, and in 
his works has leit us an entire body of 
that science. His book, called Adma- 
gestum Magnum, or the great Construc- 
tion of Mathematical Astronomy, will 

erpetuate his name to latest posterity. 

‘his great work is divided into thirteen 
books: in the first he treats of the carth 
and its spherical figure and situation in 
respect to other planetary bodies in the 
system, and also of the several imagi+ 
nary circles of the same, with their dis- 
tances from the equator. He also treats 
of the right and oblique ascension of the 
heavenly bodies in a right sphere. In 
the second book he treats of the habita- 
ble parts of the earth, according to the 
Jatitudes of places; and also of the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies depend- 
ing thereon, In the third book he treats 
of the magnitude of the year, and of the 
unequal motion of the sun through the 
zodiac. In the same book he gives: the 
method of computing the mean motion 





* Elements of Astronomy, translated 
by John Robertson, F.KS. art, 474, 
Pp. 206. 
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of the sun, and has calculated tables ~ 
thereof, and likewise treats of the ine. 
quality of days and nights. In the fourth 
book he treats of the lunar motions ; he 
gives tables for finding the mean motions 
of the moon, as a!so of her latitude and 
longitude. In this book likewise he 
compares the times of a great number 
of eclipses mentioned by Hipparchus, 
Callippus, and others; he has computed, 
the places of the sun and moon accord- 
ing to their mean motions, from the first 
year of Nabonazar king of Egypt to his: 
own time. In the fifth book he treats 
of the Astrolabe, and of the eccentricity 
of the lunar orbit, and the inequality of 
the moon’s motion according to its dis- 
tance from the sun. He also gives ta- 
bles, and an universal canon of the ine- 
quality of the lunar motions, with a ge- 
neral calculation relating thereto. In 
the sixth book he treats of the conjunc- 
tions and oppositions ef the sun and 
moon, With tables for computing the 
mean time when they happen; also of 
the boundarics of solar and lunar 
eclipses, and the method of computing: 
them. In the seventh book he treats of 
the fixed stars, and of the methods of 
describing them, in their various con- 
stellations on the surface of an artificial 
globe. He rectifies the places of the 
stars to his own time, and shews how 
dificrent they were from what they were. 
in the times of ‘Timocharis, Hipparchns, 
Aristillius, Callippus, and others. ‘Them 
he gives a catalogue of the number of 
the stars in each of the northern con- 
steilations, with their latitude and longi- 
tude in the ecliptic, and the number of 
stars of each magnitude in the several 
constellations. In the eighth book he 
gives a catalogue of the fixed stars, and 
the number in each constellation in the 
southern hemisphere, as also of the 
twelve constellations of the zodiac. 
‘This catalogue of stars is the first that 
we have extant, and is the most valua- 
bie part of his works. In the ninth 
book he treats of the order of the san, 
moon, and planets, with their periods, 
and tables of the mean motions 2f the 
five planets, of which he respectively 
treats in their order in the remaining: 
books. This fanyous work of Ptolemy 
Was criginally written in Greek, and has - 
been translated into Latin by ‘several 
hands, the last of which was by Tra- 
pezuntius, and was published by his son 
at Basil, with a dedication to PopeSix- 
tus. This partienlar account of Piele- 
iny’s elaborate work I have purposely 
€o 
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eollected from Martin's Biographica 
Phatosophica, with a view to gratify the 
lovers of astronomy in an article so cu- 


rious and interesting. T. ¥. 
10, Crane-court ; Jan. 1816. 
—re—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

ANY commonly received opinions 
M are notoriously erroneous, and 
none more so than that the truly brave 
are always merciful; facts and expert 
euce prove the very reverse; some of 
the bravest men that ever lived were 
most decidedly cruci—Peter the great, 
Frederick the great, Chailes the twelfth, 
Suwarrow, Potemkin, &c. ‘There seems 
to be no reason in nature why a man of 
strong nerves and an undaunted mind 
should abound in humane feelings, or 
that those who are deficient in firmness 
aud resolution in the field of battle, 
should be particularly cruel. An army of 
women would probably not be so courage- 
ousas men, but for that reason they surely 
never could be suspected of inumanity. 
Persons of great sensibility are natu- 
rally averse to cruelty, they cannot bear 
to wituess it ; there is, perhaps, very lit- 
tle merit in this .sort of feeling, over 
which they have no control ; it originates 
in physical temperament,—they sympa- 
thise strongly with their fellow crea- 
tures, and gratify themselves in relieving 
distress, which those of stronger nerves 
ean behold unmoved. 

A certain General used to boast 
of the strength of his nerves by saying 
he could breakfast in an_ hospital, 
dine in a slaughter-house, and sup on a 
field of battle. There is something im- 
posing in great personal courage ; but 
it is a virtue compatible with every 
vice, and what the rudest savages pos- 
sess. in an eminent degree. It is not 
unusual to hear persons eXpress sur- 
prise when any celebrated military 
character is guilty of any crime or im- 
propriety of conduct, as if personal cou- 
rage had any connection with other 
moral qualities. 

It is the same with individuals as 
With armies, the bravest are often the 
most cruel ; witness the conduct of the 
Russians at Warsaw, Ismael, &c.; and 
the French armies, whose splendid mili- 
tary achievements have immortalised 
their name, have not been exempt from 
the imputation of cruelty; perhaps* 
there is nothing on record equal to the 





* Vide Beauchamp’s Account of Was 
terloo, 
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devotedness and courage shewn by a re- 
giment of the imperial guards at the 
battle of Waterloo, who, rather than be 
taken, fired on each other, and fell by 
hundreds in sight of theenemy. Of late 
years much consequence has been at- 
tached to the military character: there 
is something very imposing in the 
‘pomp and circumstance of war ;” but 
it is to be hoped the military mania has 
had its day, and that the arts of peace 
will be chiefly cultivated by the rising 
generation. A. C, 
a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


§ tpn philanthropy may be recog- 
nized as a leading trait in the Bri- 


tish character, there can be no doubt; 


that this amiable disposition has been 
exerted on many occasions with the 
most efiective zeal is equally unquesti- 
onable ; but it must be admitted, that 
there may be a zeal very laudable in it- 
self, which, by being exerted without a 
competent degree of knowledge, will 
have its purposes frustrated; and, while 
we lament, that but a small part of the 
moral and physical evils which exist in 
the world can be removed by any human 
efforts, we may be assured, that it was 
as much the designation of a wise Provi- 
dence that we should exercise the 
powers of discrimination, as to what 
part of those evils we should attempt to 
remove, as that we should exercise the 
feelings of benevolence ; and indiscrimi- 
nate charity may “revolt to vice and 
stumble on abuse.” 

Under the best intentions possible, 
and the feelings of genuine benevolence, 
the present rage is to build large asy- 
lums for the reception of the insane, upon 
a system which I consider as calculated 
to do great injury to the cause it is in- 
tended to advocate, and greatly to in- 
crease the evil it was intended to 
remove. 

It is not my present purpose to enter 
into the arguments necessary to support 
my opinion, nor would it be practicable 
within the limits assigned for a single 
article in the Monthly Magazine; but I 
beg to avail myself of the extensive cir- 
culation of this miscellany to invite 
candid discussion, and 1 challenge 
refutation. 

Iam fully aware that a measure is 
much wanting for the better providing 
the best means of recovery for those af- 
flicted with mental diseases, and for en- 
forcing the application of those means ; 
and that this can pes be elected by the 
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aid of a public purse and a legislative 
enactment; and I much wish to sce the 
efforts of both directed to this purpose ; 
for, if there is any thing to be attended 
to as a principle of action in what re- 
lates to insanity, it is that recovery from 
it should be the leading object. But 
Jarge asylums upon the prevailing sys- 
tem do not, they cannot, furnish the 
best means of recovery ; and, if they are 
the cause of substituting an inferior 
means, and otf exhausting those re- 
sources in keeping, that would have 
been more advantageously employed in 
curing, they must do injury. 

Such is the nature of insanity, that, 
where it has been neglected long, say 
for the space of two years, or has been 
under proper medical and moral treat- 
ment, say for the space of one year, with- 
out any symptoms of convalescence, no 
permanent recovery is to be expected; 
and the regular practitioner may very 
fairly resign all such cases to the care 
of simple humanity, or the efforts of 
quackery : a few solitary cases may be 
recovered afterwards, from unaccount- 
able causes ; but not a suflicient number 
to merit attention under a general sys- 
tem of treatment. A line my therefore 
be very properly drawn betwixt the 
curables and incurables; and a distinc- 
tion has long been observed and acted 
upon, both at Bethlem and St. Luke’s, 
in this particular, 

We cannot, I think, estimate the 
new cases of insanity in Great Britain 
at less than two thousand annually; and, 
under the wretched treatment that ze- 
nerally prevails, we may ealculate that 
one half recover or die under its first 

oxysms, the other half living as in- 

curable lunatics ; and, if we give twenty 

years as the average term of life for in- 
curables, the usual stock wiil be upwards 

of twenty thousand; nor can T think that 
the present stuck is less, I fear it greatly 

exceeds that number. Now, to give 
comfortable accommodation to all these 
in large mad-houses would require an 
expense of ten times what would be 
neeessary to meet all the new cases, 
with the very best system of treatment 
for recovery that the present state of 
knowledge could suggest ; nnder which, 
i boldly assert, (from the test of expe- 
rience,) that but very few would remain 
anenrable. 1 acknowledge that a few 
Jost cascs would occur; but, in adinitting 
that these would amount to one out of 
ten of the whole, sincerely think that 
1 concede too much ; nor would I wish 
te shelter myself under the pretence that 












those should be considered as recoveréd 
who were merely put into a state to be 
at large in society: I contend that they 
should be as well as they ever were be- 
fore ; for, in fact, I look upon reeent in- 
sanity as no more than a crisis of ner- 
vous excitement, which, upon termi- 
nating favorably, leaves the patients in 
a better state of mental and physical 
health than they ever enjoyed previous- 
ly ; and if, instead of one thousand incu- 
rables annually, we had only two hun- 
dred, the stock, in due time, would be 
reduced to a number much less for the 
whole kingdom than are now to be 
found in London alone. Would it not 
be, therefore, better to leave all the in- 
curables to the care of their present 
guardians, and entirely direct the efforts 
of any new measure to the purposes of 
recovery. 

I feel myself obliged by the letter of 
Mr. Higgins, of Yorkshire, and consider 
what he says of the advantages of a pub- 
lic discussion of the question betwixt 
us as proofs of a candid and liberal mind. 
I must beg that he willdo me the ho- 
nour to read my “ Domestic Guide in 
Cases of Insanity,” published about nine 
years ago, and at a time I had no 
thoughts of ever keeping a mad-house ; 
and also my Letter addressed to the 
chairman of the committee of the House 
of Commons. He will find too in my 
evidence before the committee, that I 
gave it as my opinion that large institu- 
tions for the insane, upon the system of 
county asylums, were much more likely 
to prevent recovery than to promote it, 
under the best regulations possible; I 
gaye this opinion without premeditation, 
in answer to a question that was quite 
unexpected, though I am not disposed 
to retract this opinion, butrather tomain- 
tain it; but, as large asylums will be at- 
tended with great public expense, I make 
no doubt the advocates for these institu- 
tions are prepared to argue in their de- 
fence ; I should be happy to hear what 
that defence is. In the mean time I 
purpose taking the opportunity of a fu- 
ture number for the communication of @ 
few thoughts upon this important sub- 
ject. T. BAKEWELL. 


. i. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE very frequent occupation of 

your pages, in the two last vo- 
lumes, pro and con, as to the proper 
measure of hilly ground, seems to me te 
have arisen from the general inattention 
of the writers alluded 10, to the twe 
questions 








questions originally, and very properly, 
put by Viator, at the bottom of page 29, 
of vol. xxxix. ; and to their replies being 
in consequence directed to ihe case ‘he 
had previously stated, or to each other, 
rather than to these questions. I pre- 
sume, therefore, to hope I may suc- 
ceed in setting the matter at rest, by re- 
marking, 

Ist. That in purchases or exchanges 
of lands, under which fast the allotments 
by commissioners must be placed, the 
horizontal measure ought invariably to 
be used; and the same with regard to 
the letting of lands, and statements or 
ealculations of acreable produce of 
crops; for the well-known reason, that 
no more vertical stems of any kind do 
stand on an inclined plane than on its 
base plane. 

2d. ‘That for some kinds of labour per- 
formed by measure on inclining ground, 
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such as paring and burning, trenching 
or digging ditches, &c. to a specified 
depth, measured perpendicular to the 
surface, or for dibbling, planting, Kc. at 
specified distances, measured on the 
surface, undoubtedly the hypothenusal 
or surface measure ought to be used ; 
but in measuring, mowing, reaping, fell- 
ing of underwood, or other upright 
crops, the horizontal measure is most 
proper, even though it might be neces- 
sary to consider the additional labour 
occasioned by the declivity, in fixing the 
price per acre, rod, &c, 

Thus, therefore, your correspondent 
N. Y. in p. 495, will perceive, that dif- 
ferent aeres are sometimes necessary ; 
and F may add, that such have been 
used, in very numerous instasices, with- 
in the knowledge of one who hopes, on 
this subject, to be, OMEGA, 


—P— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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General Remarks on the Weather, Sc. 

comer at Carlisle during the year 
_Sanuary.—The weather for the first 
six days was calm, humid, and foggy; 
from the 7th till the 16th it was change- 
able, and at times very stormy, with 
heavy showers of snow. On the 17th 
frost commenced, which, with varied 
degrees of severity, continued till the 
end of the month. On the 20th, about 
four inches depth of snow fell; and, du- 
ring the greater part of the. month, all 


the surrounding mountains were per- 
feetly white. 

February.—The average temperature 
of this mouth—42,71, is unusually high 
for the season. ‘The weather was in- 
variably mild, with drizzling showers 
and strong westerly winds. 

March, which in this climate is gene- 
rally a dry month, with easterly winds, 
was this year perfectly the reverse; 
twenty-seven days were wet, and the 
wind, which was often very violent, was, ' 
on the same number of days, from the 

£2 W., S.W. 
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W. S.W. or S,: from the 8th till the 
17th, we had showers of hail, rain, and 
sleet, when much snow was observed on 
the mountains, 2 

April.—The weather during this 
month was dry and favourable for the 
season; the former half was extremely 
warm and brilliant: on the Ist the ther- 
mometer was as high as 75°; from the 
15th till the 26th, it was cold, with light 
showers of snow and frosty nights ; the 
remainder was mild and pleasant. 

May.—The depth of rain 3,86 inches, 
which fell this month, exceeds what we 
generally experience in the same sca- 
son; the weather was mild, and the 
rains moderate and regular, which 
proved very favourabie to vegetation. 
Thunder was heard at a distance on 
the Lith. 

June-—In the former half of this 
month we had much lightning. and thun- 
der; in the afternoon of the 15th the 
lizghining was extremely vivid, and the 
thunder loud and appalling. ‘The wea- 
ther continued showery till the 23d; the 
remainder was fair and brilliant. 

July.—The temperature of this month 
is low for the season; on one day only 
(28th) the thermometer was at 68°, and 
the average for the whole month only 
58°. ‘The trifling quantity of rain fell 
in light showers, in the former part of 
the month. The great proportion of 
fair weather proved very favourable for 
securing the hay and ripening the corn, 

August.—The weather continued very 
favonrable for the harvest, till ahout the 
middle of the month; it afterwards was 
showery and extremely moist and sultry, 

September.—The first tour days were 
wet and sultry; from the 5th till the 
2ist, it was fair and brilliant; during the 
last six days of this period, the heat was 
extremely oppressive ; in the Jatier part 
of the month we had some very heavy 
rains. It is a circumstance deserving 
of remark, that, excepting the 29th of 
June, when the thermometer was 76°, 
the Ist of April, it being only eleven 
days afler the vernal, and the Ldéih of 
this month, only a week before the au- 
tumnal equinox, happened to be the hot- 
test days this year; namely, on the lst 
of April the thermometer was 73°, and 
the 15th of the present month 72°. 

October.—The dry and pleasant wea- 
ther which occurred in the former part 
of this month, finished in these northern 
districts a most abundant harvest; after 
the 15th we had rain (more or less) 
every day, till the 27th, when, on that 
morung, the surrounding mountains 





were observed to be partially covered. 
with snow ; the remaining five days were 
cold, with a strong north wind, ; 

November.—The weather experienced 
this monthis probably without a parallel 
in the same season, in this climate; du- 
ring the first fortnight it was generally. 
as mild as summer, and chiefly fair tilb 
the 12th, when we had a very heavy falt 
of rain; and on the following morning 
the rivers, which environ this city, over- 
flowed their banks to a greater extent 
than we have witnessed for many years, 
On the 14th, some ef the highest mour- 
tains appeared to be covered very deep 
with snow. On the 15th, a most intense 
frost commenced, with a light fall of 
suow, which continued, with some tri- 
fling exceptions, with great severity till 
the end of the month. On the 16th the 
thermometer was 17°4; on the morning 
of the 19th, 16°; in the evening, 15°; on 
the morning of the 20th it was as low as 
15°; and on the 23d and 24th, 17°. The 
extremes of temperature this month 
is 42 degrees, aud of the barometer 
2 inches. Scarcely a breeze of wind 
was observable during these sixteen 
days of frost; it was almost invariably 
marked by a dead calm. 

December began with a mild thaw, 
and the weather continued moist and 
showery till the 7th; it afterwards was 
variable, with trifling frosts and light 
showers of snow, till the 16th, when, on 
that morning, about nine inches depth 
of snow fell here; but, in the mountainous 
districts, it probably was more than 
three times that depth: frost now com- 
menced, with intervals of. greater seve- 
rity, but more seasonable than that of 
the preceding month. On the morning 
of the 17th, thermometer 10°; evening 
5°; the following evening 2°; the fol- 
lowiig morning 5°; and in the evenings 
of 2ist and 22d, 15° and 13°; some par- 
tial mid-day thaws occurred during this 
period, which were succeeded by intense 
frost in the nights; hence the public 
roads and paths became completely 
coated’ with thick ice, whieh rendered 
travelling extremely dangerous: the 
23d and 24th was moderate thaw, when 
the greater part of the snow in the low 
grounds was dissolved: 25th was in- 
tense trost, and the following morning 
we were visited by another considerable 
fall of snow, accompanied with a violent 
south-east wind: 27th and 28th were 
moderate frost: 29th was mild thaw, 
(thermometer 46°) and wet throughout, 
and the wind blew a hurricane from 
the $. SW. which dissolved the snow 
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suddenly from the mountains, and was 
productive. of very extensive mischiet 
from the dreadfal overfiowing of the 
rivers; the river Kden was higher than 
it has been since the ‘destructive flood 
of 1771: the 30th was moderate frost, 
bright and pleasant; 3lst calm, mild, 
and humid. The extremes of tempe- 
rature this month is 47 degrees; the 
barometer wasremarkably variable,—the 
rising and falling of the mercury was 
frequently at the rate of one-tenth of an 
inch in an hour. The weather, during 
the two last months, have been ex- 
tremely rigorous, and the sudden and 
violent changes are unpreccdented in 
this part of the kingdom. 


Vv : 

Carlisle; Jan, 2,1816. W. Pitt. 
——2 

To the Editor of the Monthiy Magazine. 


SIR, 3 
if AYVING obligingly inserted the 

‘Ho communication I sent you re- 
specting the infamous persceution of the 
Protestants in the South of France, I 
shall thank you to publish in your va- 
hiable journal-an anecdote of a French 
Protestant. His character, in very try- 
ig circumstances, was characterised by 
an inflexible integrity. Such an exam- 
ple is at all times edifying; it shews re- 
figious principle in its full vigour and 
exercise, whilst it reflects a distinguish- 
ed honour upon the profession of our 
common Christianity. 

‘‘ Bernard Palissy, a native of Saintes, 
in the South of France, lived in the reign 
ef Heury the Third. He was a potter 
by trade, but, having an innate genius 
for the sciences, he devoted all the time 
he could spare. from his pottery to the 
cultivation of them. The king hearing 
of him, and curious to see so extraordi- 
nary a character, sent for him to Paris, 
and had several interviews with him. 





Palissy was by-religion a Protestant, - 


and it was thought that his religious 
principles were the great obstacle to his 
fortune. One day the king told him, that 
uuless he would change his religion he 
should be compelled at length to with- 
draw his protection from him. Patissy 
heard the king with the respect due to 
his rank, but answered, in a firm and 
dignified tone, ‘ Your Majesty has fre- 
quently told me that you pitied my case; 
but, since you can say that you shall be 
compelled to withdraw your protection 
from me, I now pity your’s; this is not 
the language of a king! Yet know, 
sire, that not the whole faction of the 

ulses, nor all your Catholic subjects 
united, shall eyer cempel a poor putter 
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of Saintes to bow the knee to senseless 
images of wood and stone!’ The king 
was so ‘struck with the answer, that he 
never mentioned after the subject of 
changing his religion to Palissy, but suf 
fered him in a short time to return home 
tv his native town, where he remained 
in peace to the end of life. He lived to 
a great age, never forsaking his business, 
nor ceasing, in his moments of leisure, 
to follow his favourite scientific pursuits. 
From having owed his subsistence en- 
tirely to his pottery, and from not hav- 
ing risen to fortune, though extremely 
noticed for his talents, he used to say 
that he never had bat two real friends— 
heaven and earth !”. JOHN EVANS, » 
Pullin’s Row, Islington ; 
Jan. 8, 1816. 
——= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

OWLEY is justly placed at the 
head of the metaphysical school,: 

the last and the best of those once popu- 
lat writers. His genius was great, his 
information extensive ; but, by a fatal 
perversion of tastc, he was led to seek 
after false and meretricious heautics, 
and fritter away, upon trifling conceits 
and far-fetched allusions, those talents 
which were equal to the most masterly. 
undertakings. His odes are his best. 
productions. If they do not discover 
fewer blemishes than his other works,,. 
they are more replete with beauties to 
atone for them. Perhaps the Hymn to- 
Light is the most pertect epitome of 
both, and will give the reader who has 
not patience to wade through the mass 
of rubLish under which his noblest gems 
are always buried, the best idea of the 
general style and genius of this neglect- 
ed author. With all his faults he de- 
serves to be better known; and litera-. 
ture would not suffer if some half-dozen 
of the popular writers of iater ages were 
eutirely banished from our shelves to 
make room for “the melancholy Cowley.” 

_ The characteristics of Waller's poetry 
are gaicty and swectness of versification, 
All is smooth, flowing, and clegant, cal- 
culated sometimes to charm the fancy, 

and always to please the ear, but 


“ Tie heart—the heart is lonely still.” 


Nursed amidst the storms of contend- 
ing parties, aud rocked upon the waves 
of a long and destructive revolution, the 
genius of Butler looked serenely on ite 
surrounding mass of crime and folly ; 
and the vital influence of his gaze 
created these shapes of humour and 
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beauty which will exist when the eha- 
racters and circumstances, of which 
they are all the prototypes, have sunk 
jnto oblivion. ‘That, that eventful era 
produced characters who merited all the 
obloquy with which they have been load- 
ed by the uusparing hand of satire, can- 
not be doubted; but, at the same time, 
it is equally certain that the pictures 
which Butler has drawn are strong cari- 
catures, and that among the party which 
he has denounced with indiscriminate 
invective were, 
“ Men, high-minded men, 
Who knew their rights, and kuowing dar'd 
maintain.” 
We know what an influential bias cir- 
eumstances have upon opinion, and we 
also know what a distorted medium 
opinion presents to the eye of the under- 
standing. ‘The republican party failed, 
and, with the generality of mankind, 
want of success is want of merit. 
Those who would have been the panc- 
gyrists of Cromwell became the wor- 
shippers of Charles; the pens which 
were about to flourish an encomium on 
liberty, started off into a demonstration 
of “the divinity that does hedge a 
king ;” and the man who had lately been 
doomed to death for tyranny and treason. 
wassuddenly metamorphosed intoa mar- 
tyr, and honoured with a red-letter-day in 
the calendar. So much for the consis- 
tency of opinion. 

But Butler was a poet, and as such 
it was his to extract from among the 
dross and tinscl of the times that ore 
Which he was to give in exchange for 
immortality. The follies and the foi- 
bies, the weaknesses and the crimes, 
distinguishing the era in which he lived, 
bave been wrought by him into that ex- 
quisite work, which displays the rarest 
combination of originality, keenness, 
and severity of satire in any age or 
langnage, Sutler too has occasional 
passages of serions and unnironical 
beauty, Whoever has read Hadibras 
{and who is there who has not?) will re- 
member that fine passage, “The Moon 
put off her veil of light,” Sc. which may 
challenge a comparison with any thing 
in our language. The greai defect in 
the poem is somewhat similar to what 
every reader must be conscious exists 
in the Faery Quecne; the difliculty of 
sustaining with coherency, throughout a 
long work, fictitious and unreal charac- 
ters and sentiments. The powers of 
Spenser and Butler (and there seldom 
i ever, existed greater) are too weak to 
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interest us continually in the allegorical 
actors of the Faery Queene, or in the 
uninterrupted vein of irony which rung 
through the poem of Hudibras. Ing 
long work the thread of allegory will nes 
cessarily be spun so fine, as to be fre. 
quently imperceptible, and ihe charae- 
ters will consequently be divested of 
their original appearance, and rise inte 
real and unfanciful beings. So too, the 
language of irony must, by unceasing 
use, lose its effect, and the mind invoe- 
luntarily receives it, not as the assumed, 
but the real language and sentiment of 
the author. Indeed it is frequently not 
very easy to discover whether he ts 
speaking with seriousness or ironically. 
It requires an effort to recall the ori- 
ginal and hidden meaning to the mind, 
and that effort destroys the force of wit, 
which consists in the sidden combma- 
tion of remote and unexpected, but, at 
the same time, obvious resemblances. 
Of all the various forms in which lite- 
rature exerts its power to captivate, I 
think we may safely assert, that the 
sirongest and most interesting is a do- 
mestie tragedy. Comedy is founded 
upon the evanescent manners of a cer- 
tain period, and with them must sink 
into comparative oblivion; but, even 
when operating in their most powerfal 
degree, no one needs to be mformed 
how much weaker are the mirthful than 
the melancholy emotions. Alse, those 
departments of tragedy which are en- 
gaged in the revolutions of state, which 
decide the destinies of empires, and in- 
troduce us to the intimacy of potentates 
and kings, have not near so strong 2 
hold upon the affections, nor command 
so powerful and all-engaging an interest. 
The heart can expand itself better in a 
narrower sphere, and requires an im- 
pulse with which it is more intimately 
connected, to put in motion all its ener- 
gies and its sympathies, its solicitudes: 
and its fears. Hence the charm which 
hangs round the tragedies of Otway, 
and throws a magie lustre over so many 
of his scenes. Of all our dramatic 
writers he is the most simple and unaf- 
fected: if he is seldom sublime, he is 
also scarcely ever bombastic; and, if his 
descriptions are introduced where they 
do not appear entirely apprepriate to 
the situation of the describer, they are 
nevertheless replete with energy, beauty, 
and tenderness. Indeed, in description, 
his is ne Ordinary pencil; and, in the 
pathetic, it would he deing him an in- 
justice to rank him inferior to any one 
but “‘him who has ne equal.” He has 
heen 
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been justly accused of a want of judg- 
ment in his plots. That of the * Or 
phan” turns upen an incident whose in- 
delicacy is only equalled by its improba- 
bility; and in the “ Venice Preserved” he 
has chosen a band of reffians and mar- 


derers for his herecs. In particular 
scenes and passages Otway is peculiarly 
happy. Perhaps the quarrel of Brutus 
and Cassius is not fraught with more 
natural and affecting circumstances 
than that of Jatlier and Pierre. Both 
display the most genuine marks of ge- 
nius in their authors, energy without 
rant, and passion without declamation. 
‘The description of the witch, the unri- 
valled passage, “‘ You.took her up a 
little tender flower,” &c. and many 
others, are universally known and ad- 
mired. His characters are perhaps the 
most defective parts of his performance; 
although they cannot be said to be in- 
copgruous and unnatural, yet there is 
generally something wanting. Although 
their outline is correct, still it is nothing 
but an outline; the touchings which 
should finish, the shadings which should 
vary, the circumstances which should 
relieve, are wanting to complete the 
picture. But this censure is not with- 
out exceptions. Otway’s forte was the 
delincation of female beauty and misfor- 
tune, which no one ever made so inte- 
resting as ie hasdone. ‘The characters 
of Monimia and Belvidera are equal, if 
not superior, to the Desdemona of Shak- 
speare himself. 
Kentish Town; 

December 15, 1815. 


In my communication, vol. xxxix. page 
485, col. ¢, line 20, for obscurity read ob- 
ecentty ; and vol. x}. page 203, col. 2, line 3 
from bottom, for imitable read inimitable. 

= 

dv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE, doubtless-in common with 

many other of your numerous read- 
ers, been shocked at the violently in- 
flammatory and insulting language of a 
person improperly assuming the name 
of “Justice,” in p. 591 of vol. xl. to- 
wards the mest ancient, most nu- 
merous, and most importantly useful, 
elass of men in this once happy island, 
its now unreasonably depressed agricul- 
turists ; and towards the landed interest, 
whom, at the bottom of page 502, he 
plainly menaces with “compulsion” to 
jower their rents, by “the violent and 
fatal revenge of an unlicensed rabbie, 
tufuriated and made desperate !’—by 
What, I would ask ?—Surely not by the 
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ey 
in the 
> Bastiat 
farmers, this Mr. Justice (Shallow) ad~ 
miis to have “in some degree fallen.” 


high prices of provisions, which, 
plenitude of his generosity 


Are we then again, Mr. Editor, to 
witness the disgraceful outrages of 
mobs, excited by the writings and 
speeches of shallow demagogues, such 
as those of the dealer in ministerial pulls 
and pastry, which were the boasted, yct 
disgraceful, engine of exciting the late 
coru-bill mobs, . 

it is with real justice said, that “he 
whose income has artificially been aug- 
mented without the increase of his owa 
Jabour or industry, has no cause to 
complain of taxes,” calculated to equa- 
lise the grievous weight of public bur- 
thens; and such I coutend to be at this 
moment the case of the stoek-holder, 
nearly the whole of whose individual 
moneys were Icnt to the minister, under 
the depreciated state of circulating pa-+ 
per medium, which obtained previous 
to the year 1814; certainly a larger 
amount was so lent than all the present 
debt amounts to, enormous as it is. 
Why then, in the name of common 
sense, are these stockholders to continue 
to receive interest to amounts which 
will purchase them full twice the quane 
tum of provisions and other necessaries 
of life, and numerous luxuries also, 
which could be so purchased from the 
dividends on the same stock at the time, 
and many of them long after their stuck 
was so purchased. 

Instead, therefore; of the quack-like 
“nanacea” of lowering rents, the evident 
efiect of which would be, to complete 
the impending ruin of artizans, trades- 
men, and labourers, who exist in such 
vast numbers throughout the land by 
the expenditure of rents, and the com- 
petency of farmers, in common with, al- 
though in a much greater degree, from 


_their numbers, those of all other classes 


exercising “their own labour and in- 
dustry,” without living, as idle drones, 
on the labour of others;—instcad, I say, 
of this, or any other palliative measures, 
the radical one imperiously called for 
by “existing circumstances” is, to lower 
the amount of taxes to be annually 
raised for paying interest on the debt, 
from fifty millions, to which it is said to 
amount at the least, to thirty millions, 
or thereabouts; apportioning the reduc- 
tion equitably among the different kinds 
of stock ; and either making a reserve to 
relieve the individual hardships which 


would otherwise be inflicted at these 
mcasures, on those whe could prove 
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the bona-fide investment of their pro- 
perty in the stock they now hold, before 
the medium in which it was translerred 
became depreciated by the general and 
universal rise of prices of all articles; or 
by giving such ancient stock-holders an 
additional quantity of stock (as is done 
in the biddings for loans), by way of 
compensation for the nominal reduction 
of their dividends. 

By means of these savings to the pub- 
lic purse, the odious income-tax, assess- 
ed taxes, &c. might be taken off, and 
farmers be enabled to continue the spi- 
rited cultivation of the soil, and even 
extend it to meet the wants of an in- 
creasing population, at prices nearly as 
low as at present, without any greater 
diminution of rents than would enable 
the land-owners to support their proper 
rank, and continue that expenditure, 
even in luxuries, which has become to 
the body politic little less essential than 
the flow of vital bieod is to the natural 
hody. 

‘The present question and crisis of the 
country is of tremendous moment ; and 
I intreat of your many able correspon- 
dents an immediate, dispassionate, and 
full discussion, before, unfortunately for 
Britain, it may prove too late. 


Jan, 4, 1816. Lavulty. 
—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
AGES 474 and 528 of your last 
Number, have very properly been 
devoted to accounts of the meritorious 
exertions of Messrs. Cianny, Brand- 
ling, Stephenson, Murray, and Davy, io- 
wards producing close lamps, or safe 
Janterns, which might be used in the 
coal-pits, when such are charged with 
earburetted hydrogen gas, almost to 
the explosive peint, without sciting fire 

thercto. 
‘Through the active exertions of Mr. 
Tilloch, the Editor of the “ Philoso- 
phical Magazine,” the Royal Society 
have been pleased, for once, to dispense 
with their standing rule, forbidding the 
publication of papers read before them, 
prior to the appearance of their owa 
volume of Transactions ; in order to put 
the public as speedily as possible in 
possession of a valuable paper on the 
above subject, communicated to them 
November 9, by Sir Humphry Davy. 
' In the Proceedings of Learned Socie- 
ties in Mr. 'I.’s Magazine, p. 468, the 
particulars are pretty fully stated of an- 
ether paper, read before the Royal So- 
cicty on the 7th of last month, from Dr, 
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Reid Clanny, supplementary to his for. 
mer paper, read on the 20th of May 
1813, proposing the first of the safe. 
lamps, above-mentioned, for coal-pits, 
liable, if otherwise lighted, to explode 
and destroy the werkmen: in this last 
paper, Dr. Clanny seems with rather too 
much justice to complain of the inatten- 
tion to his lamp, by the coal-owners 
and agents, &c, during more than twe 
years, so fatally distinguished by loss of 
colliers’ lives; and not only so, but of 
ihe opposition given to any trial of his 
lamp, where so much wanted, until 
October last, abont the time or after 
Sir H. D. had appeared amongst them, 
and conferred some popularity on the 
pursuit: at length, however, prificipally 
through the praise-worthy exertions of 
Mr. Holmes, Dr. C. bad made two trials 
of his lamp in different pits, whose 
works were, at the time, in highly ex+ 
plosive states, with the utmost security 
and success. 

1 should have felt peculiarly. happy, 
if the events, last alluded to, appeared in 
any considerable degree likely to draw 
attention to the true causes of the alarins 
ing increase of liability to fire-damp 
accidents, so peculiar in their frequency 
of occurrence and extent: of mischief in 
the Tyne and Wear district, compared 
with any others of the numerous coal- 
districts in the British isles; which 
causes I have laboured to develope, and 
to shew the remedics, in your Number 
for July last, page 524: yet, strange as 
it may appear to the practical men of 
other coal-districts pursuing a different 
system, and. happily avoiding thereby 
the frequency and extent of accidents, 
which Northumberland and Durham 
have to deplore, and strange as it must: 
also appear to every reflecting readers 
Dr. Clanny, in his supplementary paper 
above-mentioned, is tie only person (as 
far as I know,) who has yet publicly 
admitted the existence or the opera- 
tiveness of the causes I allude to, viz 
the too small number of pits sunk, the 
consequent inordinate and long conti- 
nued extensiou of works in several: di- 
rections, from single pits, instead of 
forming detached works, and the neg- 
lect, too commonly, of separate venti- 
lation, or upeast pits, from the highest 
parts of the coal-hollows in each work, 
rather than the lowest, as is now too ge- 
neraliy there practised, 

The paper of Sir Humphry Davy ex- 
pressly mentions his entire conviction; 
“that, as far as ventilation was con- 
ceined, the resources of modern sa 
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had been fully employed,” and that safe 
lanterns, calculated by the extinguish- 
ment of their light, whenever explosions 
might be dreaded, to “ oblige the mincrs 
to retire till the workings were properly 
cleared” of the explosive mixture of 
gases, are the only remaining means of 
preventing accidents. And, as this opi- 
nion seems to me calculated to occa- 
sion, for a time at least, the continu- 
ance, and perhaps the further extension, 
of what I have stated to be the causes 
of the mischiefs that have been deplor- 
ed, I must beg to be indulged in mak- 
ing some further observations on the 
subject. 

First, then, Iam ready so far to agree 
with Sir Humphry, as to admit, that it 
might be very difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, for any person to suggest ma- 
terial improvements on the mechanical 
means adopted by Mr. Buddic, and 
other coal-viewers, in the ventilation of 
the workings of some of the pits, while 
such individual workings have only a 
moderate extent ; but when Mr. Buddie, 
in his admirable paper on this subject, 
of which you have given a brief outline 
in pages 445 to 449, of your 38th vo- 
lume, iuforms us, (p. 446,) that he has, 
in some of the modern ‘Tyne and Wear 
workings, known “the run of the air,” 
or length of individual air-passage, 
(through the whole extent of which an 
uninterrupted current must perpetually 
be maintained, or imminent danger en- 
sues,) to exceed thirty miles; and again, 
(p. 449) “that any further application 
of mechanical agency towards prevent- 
ing explosions in (these) coal-mines 
would. be ineffectual. Surely it is high 
time now to begin retracing those steps, 
‘which have been occasioned, by a too 
great reliance on the system of venti- 
lation, newly introduced here,. about the 
commencement of the present reign, and 
which have ever since been continued 
in general use, “ without any rival 
method being thought of,” (p. 448 ;) fur- 
ther and further, through this long pe- 
riod, extending the magnitudes of the 
individual works, and the number of 
lives placed in hourly and increasing 
jeopardy in each of them. 

_ Second. Neither Sir Humphry Davy, 
or any other eminent or competent 
chemists have, as far as I know, given us 
the least reason to expect, that, by any 
chemical methods, sufficiently cheap 
and ready, in their application, the 
vast quantities of atmospherically mixed 
carhuretted hydrogen gas can be ren- 
dered unexplosive, which by far the 
MontuLty Mac. No. 279. 
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majority of coal-strata evolve, when dug 
into, or which their workings produce, 
as Mr. Buddle seems, perhaps, too san- 
guine in expecting, at the end of his 
paper, page 449. i 

How far Mr. B’s concluding hint, as 
to the practicability, by chemical means, 
of so far changing the nature of explo- 
sive air, at the time of admitting it into 
a close lamp, that it shall continue 
safely to burn, and give light, where an 
open candle would fire the surrounding 
mediuin, has probability ia its, favour, 
I ain quite unable to say; such a kind 
of safe lamp appears, however, to me a 
great desidcratum, for the ‘occasional 
use of the viewers, overmen, Wastemcn, 
and assistants, when exploring unfre- 
quented parts of the works, or in re- 
opening or repairing any parts of the 
ventilation works, after an iuterruption 
or accidents, as I will further mention 
presently. 

Fourthly. Admitting that the ex- 
tinguished lights of the saft-lamps at 
present proposed, might, if adopted 
throughout a work, force greater part 
of the colliers to retire from the danger 
of an explosion, (danger, which more 
efiective ventilation might have | pre- 
vented,) several of them must, in most 
of such cases, stay behind; and, entirely 
unassisted by these new lamps, remove 
the cause of obstruction to ventilation, 
while imperfectly lighted by the sparks 
of a steel-mill, which Mr. Buddle shews 
to have its dangers, alihough of a far 
less imminent kind, I apprebend, than 
the suffocation which would await those 
who were to resort to a hurning char- 
coal fire, to give them light in-so close 
a place, as ha§ been recently recom- 
mended, Still, the pit would, in the 
mean tyme, be thrown out of work, and 
the increasing impatience of the coal- 
masters, their agents and men, under 
every repetition of such a loss, would, 
doubtless, induce a greater degree of 
hardihood, until at longth the new lamps 
were thrown aside, and ventilation 
again solely trusted to, as at present. 

Fifihly. Weighty objections have 
been urged against the use of the pro- 
posed safety lamps, on account of the 
danger of théir—being overturned, or 
crushed to pieces, by falls of metals 
from the roof, or by pieces of coal, &c. 
propelled by the tools of the workmen; 
or to be deranged and rendered useless 
by the carelessness or iga¢dverteuce of 
the men, &c.: but, to me, more weighty 
objections than the above appear, in the 
unfitness of lamps or lauterus of avy 
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sort, for most of the purposes of the 
operative collier. 

The dark-coloured, irregular, and un- 
reflecting nature of the surfaces of a 
coal-work, do not admit of the same 
Deing so fully and generally lighted as 
is usual in other working places: the 
cost of oil or tallow, and tlie increased 
consumption of oxygen gas to effect this 
more perfect lighting, and the additi- 
onal heat of azotic ahd carbonic gas, 
thereby evolved, all alike concur to 
restraia the consumption of light in 
most coal-pits, to the lowest possible 
hint. 

Accordingly, in many pits, only a few 
of the most frequented gates, or pas- 
sages, hear to the working shaft, have 
any fixed lamps or constant light; the 
boys, called trappers, stationed to open 
and shut the air-doors, when men or 
train-waggons pass, mostly sit in the 
dark ; and whole strings of teams, 
drawn by horses, (or asses) are often 
secn passing along the rail-way pas- 
sages, lighted only by a single candle, 
stuck on the foremost waggon. 

Each working collier is furnished 
with his candle, rather of the smaller 
kind, and a lump of stifly tempered 
clay, which serves him for a candle- 
stick, whereby his candle can cither be 
placed on the floor, or stuck against any 
of the sides of the work, and be instantly 
removed to any new situation, so as to 
cast its whole light on the very point or 
place where his work lies. By which 
system, the general or complete lighting 
of the place becomes so little necessary, 
that few things have struck strangers so 
much, in viewing a coal-work, as the 
comparative darkness in which the men 
work, 

Besides the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty of readily throwing the light of a 
close lamp, or lantern, on any particular 
point, and even into a narrow chink, as 
must be done, while holing or under- 
mining aud cutting the coal; a great 
loss of light, (and consequent waste of 
oi] and oxygen,) must be sustained, in 
passing the light through horn, or even 
glass, in the ordinary state in which 
such lamps could be kept in use, even 
with the utmost care. 

In my Report on Derbyshire, vol. 1, 
p. 186, L have endeavoured to point out 
the impropriety and injustice to the in- 
habitants of all the south-east of En- 
gland, in charging the same duty on all 
coals carried coast-ways, without re- 
gard to the nearness to, and consequent 
ehcapness with which some of sueh 
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coals might be put on ship-board, aud 
the distance and uent ex 
unavoidably attending the shipment, of 
others of such coals; by means of whiich 
heavy and disproportioned tax, an 
efléctual monopoly is principally ere. 
ated, in favour of the Durham and Nor- 
thumberland pits, as the only ones on 
or near to the eastern coast of England, 
although very numerous other pits 
have rail-ways, canals, and river navi- 
gation connected therewith. 

Under the operation of this monopoly, 
jt must be evident, that the effects’ of all 
errors of system, or management, and 
even of the accidents consequent there- 


‘upon, hiust fall, in increased prices of 


the article, on us the consumers, in ‘the 
metropolis and south-eastern parts. of 
the kingdom; and hence, it is not merely 
on the score of humanity that I have 
stood forwards in the inquiry, and hope 
others more able will do the same, as te, 
whether the coal-pits supplying London, 
and a wide range of its vicinity, are 
managed on the best and safest ‘prin- 
ciples ? ‘ | 

That this question cannot be fully an- 
swered in the affirmative, I have, 2 
think, shewn; and by way ofipreventing, 
as far as may be, not only the boss of 
numerous and vaiaable lives, but the 
consequetit expense also of maintaining 
their more nunierous dependants, and 
the still greater losses and enhancement 
of the price of coals, consequent upon 
every accident stopping the working of 
the pits; I beg further to suggest, that 
some of the farthest extended subter- 
ranean works in the Tyne and Wear 
district, ought, without delay, to be 
subdivided into smaller ones, by 
sinking of new drawing pits on the 
lowest part, and air-pits on the: highest 
part of their coal-seams, dividing tlie 
works by very strong and close stone 
walls, at all points of their junction, 
except one for correcting their water- 
levels, by a proper sized and adjustible 
aperture, throngh an equally strong 
wall, several feet below the water's 
surface, (like an inverted syphoén); by 
which means an explosion, or imburst 
of water happening, could neither de- 
stroy or throw out of work any large 
nuinber of men ; and the present system 
of ventilation, steadily persevered: in 
aud improved, wherever practicable, 
might so cficctually air these more-mo- 
derate sized works, as to render: the 
ordinary use of safe lanterns:ras\per- 
feetly useless, as they seem <at present 


inapplicable to general use. 
By 
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‘ By all this, I by no means wish to be 
understood as undervaluing safe lan- 
terns, in their proper places; that is, in 
the hands of prudent over-lookers, while 
exploring the works, on every appre- 
hension of danger, and occasionally to 
light thurlers and openers of new levels, 
gates, or passages, in parts of the coal 
which may be expected suddenly to 
furnish great blowers or gusts of inflam- 
mable gas; the fiery blasts from which 
places, when attended, in a well yenti- 
lated work, with no immediate conse- 
quences to the workmen on the spot, 
beyond a slight scorching, have often 
been known to force down, or so to 
derange the partitions or doors used to 
direct the subterranean current of air, as 
to throw. the whole pit out of work for 
several days. | 

The deliberate and more perfect ex- 
amination which overlookers and view- 
ers may make, by the aid of a safe 
lantern, into the causes and circum- 
stances attending defective ventilation, 
and in superintending their removal, 
are amongst their most prominent ad- 
vantages: but here, as in almost every 
other visit of good to man in this life, 
evil attends closely at the door; for, if 
this increase of personal security to the 
managers of coal-works, should tend in 
the least degree to relax their unwearied 
attention to the present, and even to 
more perfect general ventilation of their 
pit works; and to the performing of all 
occasional operations of danger, while 
the least possible number of men are 
within reach of its effects, and when 
none of them are unapprised of the im- 
pending danger, from which they might 
otherwise have a chance of escaping; in 
such cases, I say, humane and thinking 
persons will only have to deplore greater 
mischiefs than heretofore, instead of the 
security and advantages now looked for. 

To conclude, I beg to press on the 
attention of the coal-owners, and lessees 
and their agents, the institution, with- 
out delay, of the most impartial and 
perfect comparative trials, into the me- 
rits and defects of all the several safe- 
lamps which have been, or may be 
brought forward ; the liberal rewarding 
of those, who shall on such trial be 
found to have, with the most application 
and success, devoted their time and 
talents to this desirable object. 

_ And, that a sufficient number of the 
lamp so selected, (or in lack of so de- 
sirable and general selection, some one 
of those"now proposed) should always 
be kept ready uimmed and in perfect 
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order, in the office of the over-looker, on 


the pit-hill. That the coal-masters 
should enjoin their over-lookers to make, 
and as often as necessary to repeat, the . 
experiments with these lamps, (and in 
which point they admit yet, perkaps, of 
great improvement,) which shew by the 
colour, or state of the flame, the _pro- 
gressive changes which the same under- 
goes, in different mixtures of 

from that which is perfectly safe for 
coinmon candies to that which extin- 
guishes the safe lamp. And that, on 
every cessation from work on Sundays, 
or other occasions, the return of the 
men to the same, should, without fail, be 
preceded by an attentive over-looker, 
carefully noticing his safe-lamp, carried 
progressively through every part of 
works, before permitting the men to 
descend with their candles, and retum-“ 
ing the same to the safe-lamp. trimmer 
and keeper. JOHN FAREY, sen, 

Upper Crown-street, Jan. 6, 1816. 


— , 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, : 

AM induced to trouble you with a 

few observations, in consequence of 
your ample announcement, two or three 
months back, of the “‘ Monuments, An- 
cient and Modern, of Hittdoostan ;” by 
M. Langlés. More than a year since 
I had noticed, in French advertisements, 
the appearance of the first number of 
that work, and I thonght, that, if well 
conducted, it might form an elegant 
and yaluable supplement, or sequel, 
to the grand work of our Messrs. Da- 
niell,—“ Antiquities, Architecture, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan.” In 
your recent and unusually extended 


hotice of its qualities, and its projected 


appearance in English as well as French, 
it became so attractive, that I was in- 


‘duced to order a few numbers alread 


ublished of the French edition; a1 
ad I not cause, Mr. Editor, to feel 
some little surprise when I found that 
this work, as to the graphical part of it, 
that is, by much the most costly por- 
tion, is likely to prove, in substance, 
little else than a re-print, if I may ap- 
ply that term to engraving, of the work, 
of Messrs. Daniell, on a scale only 
about one-third larger than their beau- 
tiful aquatinta prints, reduced from their 
original Atlas edition, and now in the 
course of publication ? 
Forming my presumption frem the 
plates of the first few numbers, and a 
sentence or two in the introduction, I 
have no manuer of doubi, that of the 
V2 198 
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romised plates, nearly as much as_ would have been perfectly fair. _ But 
antanien will be evade directly neither in advertisements, nor in his fall; 
from the English work. In the Intro- introductory statement of his plan, is: 
duction, M. Langlés promises 24 en- there one word of such acknowledgment.) 
gravings of the antiquities of Ellora; He speaks of the drawings prepared for, 
this is precisely the number occupied his work much in the same complacent 
with those antiquities in the English manner that he might if they were ori- 
work. One sixth part of Messrs. Da-  ginals, for which the public would be in- 
niell’s work, is a séries of romantic . debted to him and his artists. Itis true 
views, chiefly mountainous. In this he puts “ Daniell defineavit” at the bot- 
t, at least, thought J, M. Langlés tom of the plates ; but he gives no imfor- 
will be thrown on other resources for mation about this “ Daniell” and his 
his drawings, since his title imports an work. The name 1s_ introduced just- 
exclusive attention to monuments. No, once in the introduction, and I mast 
im reading the Introduction, 1 found quote the sentence, to shew you in what 
that here too he is to appropriate with- manner. 
out ceremony the English work. See — “The plan, as it must be seen, is very 
with what artifice, not to say affectation, different from that of Messrs. Gough, 
he contrives to create a propriety for Crawford, Holmes, Hodges, Cole- 
taking into his plan what would seem so a rhe rot nes and rows 
foreign to it. who, as well as ourselves, are employ 
«the heart withered, and the upon antiquities and monuments of 
mind rendered melancholy, by the la- Hindoo architecture and sculpture.” 
mentable scenes which have, within This is the ingenuous way in which 
late years, so signalised the annihilation he alludes to a work to which his own 
of the Mahamedan power, and the suc- is to owe by much the greater part of its 
cessive destruction of Rajahs, or Hindoo attraction. And, it seems, a portion of 
princes; the eye fatigued by the diver- the edition of the work so constituted is 
sity, the multiplicity of objects which going, without any preceding hint that 
we shall have alternately examined with it is otherwise than entirely original, to 
attention, or rapidly passed over, we appear in English, for the use of those 
shall need repose: we shall find itamidst who have already Messrs. Daniells’ work 
the majestic mountains of the Ghauts in their hands. 
and of Sirinagur. Some views of that Mr. Editor, I am truly sorry I have 
truly romantic country will not be mis- not been able to convey in fewer words 
placed in our work, and will pleasingly both the information, which I. feel as- 
conclude it. Mountains are monuments sured you will judge to be due to such 
also, raised by nature to transmit, from persons as your announcement of the 
age to age, the history of the grand re- work may tempt to purchase it, and the 
volutions of the globe. These monu- accompanying animadversion, which 
ments have their architecture, and even seems due to literary honour. 
their sculptures, which are much more The letter-press, according to the 
imposing, but which nevertheless will oc- prospective notices on the covers of the 
cupy us a great deal less than those of numbers, will be at least as much as 
the Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Euro- would make a very thick volume. —'The 
om —— this work is especially typography is most beautiful. The size 
0 eR olen of the common-paper copies is colom- 
# 4 € mountains of bier quarto, within a trifle of the size of 
Sirinagur that some of the finest of the our demy folio. As to the quality of 
gr s of —— Daniell are taken; and what will strictly belong to M, Langles, 
# have not the least doubt that M. there can be no doubt that so distin- 


Me am means to avail himself of at guished an orientalist will produce a 
es - ot ages part of this portion of work highly valuable and interesting in 


, | ' : its kind. An indulgent feeling, how- 
Now, Mr. Editor, if the learned ever, towards Hindoo peanaienaell he 
Frenchinan had plainly and honestly anticipated, if we may jud from this 
avowed that, for the benefit of the lite- sentence in the iateadactionh “How: 
oe, taste, and arts, of his country, can we fail to be penetrated with. a ve~ 
1¢ Was going to publish a set of plates, neration truly religious in contemplating 
for the most part engraved after the these pagodas, in surveying the schools 
splendid series of Messrs. Daniell, but once the rendezvous of the sages of 
ri rs dee by elaborate commenta- the east, and in beholdivg the majestic 
es aud elucidations of his own, all and holy stream, the object of religious 
‘veverence 
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reverence to one of the most ancient 
and most numerous nations of Asia?” 
The plates are generally of the dimen- 
sions of about nine inches by six, en- 
graved in the line manner by various 
_ artists, some of them of well known 
name. The execution may be pro- 
nounced respectable, in some instances 
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clegant; bat, on the whole, so far as F- 
have yet seen, is by no means equal, in 
my opiniou, nor within many degrees of © 
being equal, to that of our own artists in, 
similar departments. ‘Ihe cost of the 


work, by the time it is finished, cannot 
be very far short of thirty pounds. 
Dec. 16. Z 
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HE AFFECTIONATE HEART. 
From the Kennebeck Gazette. 


LL the great man, his treasures possessing, 
Pomp and pleasure for ever attend : 
I prize not the shadowy blessing, 
I ask—the. affectionate friend. 


‘Tho’ foibles may sometimes o’ertake him, 
His footsteps from wisdom depart ; 
Yet my spirit shall never forsake him, 
If he own the affectionate heart. 


Affection! thou soother of care, 
Without thee unfriended we rove 3 

Thou can’st make e’en the desart look fair, 
And thy voice is the voice of the dove. 


Mid the anguish that preys on the breast, 
' And the storms of mortality’s state, 
What shall lull the afflicted to rest, 
But the joys that on sympathy wait. 


What is fame, bidding Envy defiance, 
The idol and bane of mankind; 

What is wit, what is learning, or sciences 
To the heart that is stedfast and kind ? 


Even Genius may weary the sight, 
By too fierce and too constant a blaze; 
But affection, mild planet of night ! 
Grows lovelier the longer we gaze. 


It shall thrive when the flattering forms, 
That encircle creation, decay ; 

It shall live ’mid the wide-wasting storms 
That bear all undistinguish’d away. 

When Time, at the end of his race, 
Shall expire with expiring mankind; 

Jt shall stand on its permanent base, 

" dt shall last till the wreck of the-mind, 


THE LIGHT HOUSE. 
From a Boston Paper. 


The scene was more beautiful far to my eye 
' Than if day in its pride had array’d it ; 
The land breeze blew mild, and the azures 
arched sky - , | 
Look’d pure as the spirit that made it. 
The murmar rose soft as-I silently gazed 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 
¥rem the dim distant isle, till the lighthouse 
fire blazed, » " 
Like a stir in the midst of the ocean. 


Wo longer the joy of the sailor hoy’s breast, 





* Was keasé in his wildly-breathed numbersg 


The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girted 
nest 
The fishermen sunk to his slumber. 


One moment I look’d from the hill’s gentle 
slopes 
All hush’d was the billows commotion ; 
And I thought that the light-house looked 
lovely as Hope, 
That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long past, and the scene is afars . 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 

Wiil memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 


In life’s closing hour, when the trempling 
soul flies, 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion; « 
Oh then may the seraph of mercy arises 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean. 





THE 
SOLDIER OF THE ALPS. 
Written in Philadelphia, Aprit 1809, 
In the valleys yet lingered the shadows of 
night, ; , 
Tho’ red on the glaciers the morning sun 
shone, r | 
When our moss-cover’d church-tower first 
broke on nty sight, 
As I cross’d the vast oak o’er the cataract 
thrown. 


Far beyond that old church-tower, embosom"d 
in pines, 
Was the spot which contained all the bliss 
of my life; 
Near yon grey granite rock, where the red 
: ash reclines, 
Stood the cottage where dwelt 
children and wife. 


Long since did the blast of the war-trumpet . 
cease, 
The drum slept in silence, the colours 
were furl’d, 
Serene over France rose the day-star of peace, 
And the beams of its splendour gave light 
to the world. 


When near to tne land of my fathers I drew, 
And the dawn light her teatures of gram. 
deur unveil’ds ' 
As I caught the first glimpse of her ice moune, 
tains blue, 
Our old native Alps with 
~ hail’d. 


my loved 


what rapture I 
“Or 
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«# Oh! soon I exclaimed, will those moun- 
tains be passed, 
Asd soon shall 1 stop at my own cottage 
door 
There my children’s caresses shall] greet me 
. at last, ; 
And the arms of my wife will enfold me 
once mere. 


«¢ While the fulness of joy leaves me power- 
less to speak, 
Emotions which language can never define, 
When her sweet tears of transport drop warm 
on my cheek, 
And I feel her fond heart beat once more 
against mine. 


* Then my boy, when the tumults of rap- 
ture subside, 
Will anxiously ask how our soldiers have 
sped, 
Will flourish my bay’net with infantile pride, 
And exultingly place my plumed cap on 
his head. 


Then my sweet girl will boast how her cha- 
mois has grown, 
Andmakehim repeat al} his antics with glee, 
Then she’il haste to the vine that she claims 
as her own, 
And fondly select its ripe clusters for me. 


#¢ And, when round the fire we assemble to- 
night, 
With what interest they'll list to my tale 
of the war, 
How our shining arms gleamed on St. Ber- 
nard’s vast height, 
While the clouds in vast billows roil’d un- 
der us far. 


*¢ Then I'll tell how the legions of Austria 
we braved, 
How we foughton Marengo’s victorious day, 
When the colours of conquest dejectedly 
waved, 
. Where stream’d the last blood of the gal- 
lant Dessaix.”” 


"Twas thus in fond fancy my bosom beat 
light, 
As 1 cross’d the rude bridge where the 
wild waters roll, 
When each well-known scene crowded fast 
on my sight, 
And Hope’s glowing visions came warm to 
my soul. 


Through the pine-groves I hasten’d with 
footsteps of air, 
Already my lov’d ones I felt in embrace ; 
When I cameof my cot not a vestige was 
there, 
But a hillock of snow was heap’d high in 
its place. 


The heart-rending story too soon did I hear— 
An avalanche, loosed from the near moun- 
tain’s side, 
Our cottage o’erwhelmed in its thundering 
career, 


And beneath it my wife and 
had died, y wife and my children 
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ADDRESS TO HEALTH; 
By Maria Locan. 


Come, jocund nymph of rosy hue, 

Thy light foot, wet with morning déw 5 
Thy bosom open to the gale, | 
Which breathes delight o’er hill and valeas 
O come! and on thy suppliant’s head 
Some portion of thy blessing shed: 

I do not ask of thee to pour 

With ceaseless hand thy baimy store, 

I do not wish thee to bestow, 

The moisten’d lip of crimson glow 5 

Nor yet the check whose vermeil dye 
Gives radiance to the lucid eye. 

All thege contented I resign— 

But let thy cheering smile be mine, | 
That magic smile, whose powerful charm, 
Can banish far each rude alarm, 

Can soothe parental care to rest, 

And kindle Hope in Friendship’s breast 5 
When the pale cheek and languid airy 
Thy less’ning influence declare, 

And fond Affection’s anxious eye, 
Dismay’d, beholds thy colours fly. 








ADDRESS TO SICKNESS; 
By Maria LOGAN. 


What, tho’ my cheeks thy pallid livery wear, 
And each enfeebled nerve thy pow’r obeys! 
Tho’ hourly doom’d thy chilling grasp te 
bear, 
I shiver in the sultry noon-tide blaze. 


Yet will I welcome thy chastising hand, 
Since thou hast left my mind her wonted 
powers, 
Since Reason still maintains her high come 
mand, 
And sportive Fancy gilds my lonely hours. 


Pleased I behold the morning’s orient dye, 
The verdant hill delights, tho’ now untrod,’ 

And, unimpaired by thee, my mental eye 
Still looks thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God. 


And many a lesson thy pale lips have taughts 

Which e’en Philosophy had preached in 

‘vain ; | 

With many a truth by Science vainly sought 

Where health exulting leads her jucand 
train, 


For these my heart her grateful tribute paySs 
And owns with joy their salutary pow’r 3 
For these the mase delights to sing thy praises 


In simple stiains that cheer the midnight 
iour. 


And who shall say that Happiness denies 

To thy pale victim her enlivening ray ? 
E’en rapenee oft from Health’s gay votesy 

_ flies, 

To warm the frozen bosom of decay. 

Yes, Rapture waits on Friendship’s beaming 
Sinile, 

As o’er the couch of pain she graceful bends,. 
Her soothing voice the lingering hour begviles, 
Her geatle influence thy pow’r suspends. 

Vi 7. 
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THE EXILE FROM FRANCE. 
Written in Philadelphia. 
Why mourn ye, why strew ye these flow’rets 
around, 
To yon new-sodded grave as ye slowly 
advance ? 
In yon new-soddéd grave (ever dear be the 
ground ) : 
Lies the stranger we love—the poor Exile 
from France. 


And is the poor exile at rest from his woe, 
No longer the sport of misfortune or chance? 
‘Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too 
shail flow, 
For the stranger we tov’d, the poor Exile 
from France. 


Oh! kind was his nature, tho’ bitter his fate, 
And gay was his converse, tho” broken his 
heart 5 
No comfort, no hope his heart could elate, 
Tho’ comfort and hope ‘he to ail could 
impart. 
Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the plain, 
Still foremost ‘was he mirth and pleasure 
to raise ; 
How sad was his soul, yet how blithe was 
his strain, 
When he sung the glad song of more for- 
tunate days. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Consisting of Collections from the Original Letters, Manuseript Tracts, avd 


curious Documents, contained in that 


scribed for the use of the Monthly Magazine, an 


— > 


xxv, Letter of Mr. William Congreve 
‘to Mr. Porter. 


Calais ; August 11, 1700. 


@ ERE is admirable Champaign.for 
12 pence a quart, and as goed 
Burgundy for 15 penee, and yet I have 
virtue enough to resolve to leave this 
place to-morrow fer St. Omers, where 
the same wine is half as dear again, and 
may not be quite so geod. Dear neigh= 
bour Charles, and Jacob, and I, have 
never failed-drinking your healths since 
we saw you, nor ever will, till we see 
you again. We had a long passage, 
but delicate weather. We set sail from 
Dover on Saturday morning, four o’clock, 
and did not land there till six the same 
evening, nor had we arrived even in that 
time if a French open boat, with oars, 
had not been straggling towards us, 
when we were not quite half seas over, 
and rowed us hither irom thence in five 
hours, for the packet boat came not till 
this morning. When I come to Brus- 
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B9 
Onepleasure heknew,in Nisstraw-cover’d shed, 
For the snow-beaten beggar his fagzots te 
trim ; 
One tear of delight he could drop on the bread, 
Which he shared with the poor that wene 
poorer than him. 


And, when round his death-bed profusely we 
cast 
Every gift, every solace, our hamlet could 
bring 
He blest us with sighs, which we thoughe 
were his last, 
But he still had a prayer for his country 
and king. 


Poor exile, adieu! undisturb’d be thy sl 
From the feast, from the wake, from the 
village-green dance, 
How oft shall we wander, by moonlight, te 


















































weep, 
O’er the stranger we lov’d, the poor Exile 
from France. 
To the church-going bride shall thy atem'ry 
impart 
One pang, as her eyes on thy cold relics 
glance ; 
One -" from her garland, one tear from her 
eart, : 
Shall drop on the grave of the exile from 
France. , 


- 


ational ada of Literature, traa- 
never before published. 


sels I shall have more to write you, till 
then I am, most heartily and humbly, 
‘¥ om’s, 
W. ConGReve. 

My humble service to my neighbour 
your mother, Mrs. Anne, ‘Mr. Trayers, 
not forgetting the Alcayde, who I hope, 
m my absence, may be reconciled to 
punch. Poor Charles is just writing to 
Mrs. Anne, and straining ¢ery hard to 

“send something, besides the ballad, te - 
ylease her much. 
ro Mr. Porter, at his house, 

in Arundel-street, against 

the Blue Bali, London. 

xxvi. Mr. Congreve to Mrs. Porter. 
Rotterdam ; 7° 27, 1700. 

I leave you to judge whether Holland 
can be said to be wanting in gallantry, 
when it is customary there to inclose a 
liliet doux to a lady im a letter to her 
husband. I have not so much as made 
mention of this to yours, and if you tell 
first let the sin fall upon your head, in- 
stead of his; fur my part I keep the 
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eommandments, I love my neighbour as 
myself, and to avoid coveting my neigh- 
bour’s wife, 1 desire to be coveted by 
her, which, you know, is quite another 
thing. About five wecks ago I wrote a 
very passionate lefter to you from Ant- 
werp, which, I believe, you never re- 
ceived, for just now it is found carefully 
put up hy my man, who has been drank 
ever since. I understand you have not 
been in the country, I am glad of il, for 
1 should very much apprehend the effects 
which solitude might have produced, 
joyned with the regret which I know 
you feel for my absence. Take it for 
granted that I sigh extremely. I would 
haye written to the Alcayd, but that 
would make me refleet that I was ata 
distance from her, which is pain I can- 
not bear; I have written to your mo- 
ther, but that I have changed my reli- 
gion twice since I left England, and am 
at present so unsettled, that I think it 
fit to fix before 1 endeavour to convert 
her to my opinion, which I design to do 
as soon as I know what it is. I have 


discoursed with friers and monks of all 
orders, with zealots, enthusiasts, and all 
sectarics of the reformed churches, and 
I had the benefit to travel twelve leagues 
together, in Guelderland, with a mad 
phanatick in a waggon, who preached to 


me, all the way, things not to be writ- 
ten. Pray take care that Mr. Ebbert 
has good wine, for | have much to say 
to you over a bottle underground; and I 
hope within three weeks to satisfie you 
‘that no man upon the face of the earth, 
nor in the cellar, is more, 
Dear neighbour, 
Your faithful and affectionate 
humble servant, than, 

For Mrs. Porter. W. C. 

xxvii. Mr. Congreve to. Mr. Porter. 
Sir, 

Iam foreed to borrow ladies paper, 
but I think it will contain all that I can 
well tell you from this place, which is so 
much out of the world, that nothing but 
the last great news could have reached 
it. I have a little tried what solitude 
and retirement can afford, which are here 
in perfection. I am now writing to you 
from before a black mountain, nodding 
over me, and a whole river, in cascade, 
falling so near me, that even I can dis- 
tinctly sce it. I can only tell you of the 
situation I am in, which would Je better 
expressed by Mr. Grace, if he were 
here. I hope all our friends are well, 
both at Salisbury and Windsor, where, 
I suppose, you spent the last week, 
ray, Whenever you write to them, give 


[Feb. 1, 
’em my humble service. I think to ge 
the next week to Mansficld-race alone, 
I am told I shall see all the country; if 
see any of your acquaintance I w 4 
you right tothem. I hope Mr. Lon 
ville’s picture has been well finish 
lam,dearsir, ,.  , 
Your most humble servant, 
WiLL. Concreve, 
Ham, near Ashbourn, 
in Derbyshire. , 
Between six and seven in the mor- 
ing; birds singing, jolly ploughmes 
whistling, &c. 
To Mr. Edward Porter, at 
his house in Stirrey-street, 
in the Strand, London. 
Post-mark, Aug. 21. 


xxvii. Dr. Congreve to Mr. Porter, 
Sir, Ashley, Thursday. 

I am glad Mrs. Porter and you are 
better in health, and was two days (as 
usual) in hopes that I had been so too; 
but Monday was as il] as ever; I am 
again in hopes, but I can say little more 
till two or three days more shall be past. 
’Tis a subject I am weary of. 

Lam sorry the house is not done, be- 
cause if either health or business should 
call me to town, I might be sadly incon- 
venienced. I make no doubt but you 
will know as soon as you can what reso- 
lution Mrs. Draper or the executors will 
come to, for it is equally uneasy to us 
all to be at an uncertainty. In the 
mean time I hope you will let me know 
when so much of the house is done, that, 
if any accident should incline or oblige 
me to come to town, I may have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing where I may be. 
As to the rest we must look forward as 
well as we can, 

I am, with constant.inclination and 
sincerity to Mrs. Porter and yourself, % 
very faithful and humble servant, 


Wa. CoNnGREVE. 
To Mr. Porter, at his house 


in Surrey-street, 


=~. Mr. Congreve to Mr. Porter. 
ir, 

If you see Mr. Custis to-night. pray 
know of him if it be possible for me to 
have a picture of Lord Rochester, which 
was Mrs. Barry’s; I think it a head; I 
think it is not, as a painting, any great 
matter. However I have a very 
cular reason why I should have it, at 
auy reasonable rate, at least the refusal ; 
if this can be done he will very much 
oblige his and your very humble set+ 
vant, Wx, Congreve. 

Fryday evening. 

BX 
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xxx. Mr. Congreve to Mr. Porter.  dropt at the ends of ‘em in icicles. By 
New Yeay’s Day. God this is true. My service and sor- 
This is to wish you and Mrs. Porter, row to my friends for not being witl 






















and my friends in Howard-street, and ’em, Iam, 
next to condole with you for the damned Your most obedient servant, 
weather. God-knows when the snow W. ConGreve, 


will let. me stir, orifathaw should come Fer Mr. Porter, at his 
upon it, when the floods will be down. — house in Surrey-street, in 
1 am by a great fire, yet my ink freezes — the Strand, London. 


so fast I cannot write. The hautboys Frank, R. Temple. 
who played to us last night had their (Post-mark, Buckingham, Jan, 4.) 
breath froze in their instruments, till it bl. Birch, 4163. 


xxx! Rates of Servants, Labourers and Hierers Wages, appointed at the G# 
neral Sessions for the Peace, within the City of Chester, anno 38 R. Elizabethe. 


Wages by the Yeare, Wages by the Yeare, Wages by the Pay 
with Meate aud without Meate aud with Meate ang 
Drinke. Drinke. Drinks, 
£s & £. &. & d. 
Smith ° ° ° ] 6 68 56 0 9O 2 
Wheelewrighte . ...2 0 @Q 5 10 @ 2 ob. 
Plowewrighte . ... 1 10 @O § 0 90 2 
Millwright . . ....1 3 4 5 10 O 3 
Master carpenter . . 213 4 6 13 4 4 
Servantcarpenter . . . 1 0 0 8 10 O 1 
Joyner «. « «2e- - 1 OG 4 0 0 2 
Roughmason. . ... 1 6 8 6 0 0 2 ob. 
Pianta... o ..6. iavie..6.ceukes 2 56 0 @G 2 
Gente... sctceun® 6. «me? ee 4 10 9O 2 
Lyme maker . . » ..1 38 O 4 6 8 2 
Bricklayer . . ..+..i1 0 @ 4 0 90 2 
Brickman ......1 6 0 410 0O 2 
Te ac. +... 2... ¢, ». 0a oe 3.13 4 ‘é 
PE see gg ee & it 1 ee 4 0 0 2 
Tylemaker . .... 1 10 Q@ 4 0 0 2 
Lynne weaver . ...i1 0 0 4 0 0 1 
SL «e-cil: & 6. oe: @ 2. ee 3 oO 90 i 
Wolsey weaver... . 1 8 O 3 13 4 ' 
CO ns mere cs ee ke 4 0 90 2 
BE << 6m 6 Os 8: 6: ee 4 0 0 2 
iy ener rear er alle Dae 3.13 4 1 ob. 
ME «ss ks ee to ee 4 0 O t qr. 
TE 60 st 4 hie ne 4 0 9O 1 - 
SE. ee  t4 ss he ee 4 0 0O 1 
Shoomam <2 .:..°. 2+ «sb 0° @ 3 13 4 1 ob. 
ie oe ee, ee 3 13 4 1 ob. 
SR « . n.0 >. 4 ee ee oe 3 10 O 1 
Sla-makers . ... + .- 1 0 0 4 0 90 2 
"SU 6 os co cae ae oe 4 0 0 1 
Pewtetats »«.sie.c 32. et ee ~“"s “3s 4 , 
|” WMiaw toSeare Be 3 10 O 1 
wees ‘ss bce ek ee ee 3 10 O I 
Glovers, 5 6 «+ « 2. Oe 3.16 O en 
Ci old ot de ae ee eae 410 0 - en 
Sadieva« te «es 8 4 0 90 2 ob. 
Spurriers . . . ~ 1. 6 9 4 0 90 2 eb. 
Capp" . "2a ie TE 3 10 O 
Ce era ae re 4 10 90 2 
Um . he «es eee. 4 0 90 2 
Fletchers. 5. cence & ¢ 2. OO © 3 10 9 2 
Arrowhead makers . . .0 15 O 30 0 1 
Butchers . ... - | 6 8 3 10 O 2 
aS Ta 3 3 9 2 
Bayliffof Husbandry . . 2 0 @ 4 0 @ 9" 
MonruLy Mac. No. 279% G Mewers 
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meee woe - - 


with Meat and 


Drinke, 


Pogo 
MowersofGrass + « - « 
Taskers ; ° ‘ . - 


Reapers ». + - -¢ .. e 


Mowers of corne é ‘ . 
Servants of the bestsorte. 1 0 
of the second sorte 0 10 
ofthe thirdserte . 0 8 











xxxu. The Secret Article between 
Louis XTII. hing of France, and 
Oliver Cromwell, lord protector of 
England. 
Ne suspicionibus locus deinceps re- 
linquatur, Legatus Regis Galliarum et 
Navarre Christianissimi, suze Ma“ no- 
mine spondet et promittit d*° Protectori 
Reipub. Angliz, Scotie et Hiberniz, 
&e. Quod ij quorum nomina recensen- 
tur in Catalogo his amnexo, et a Dominis 
Comissariis subsignato, non commera- 
buntur nec conmorabitur quispiam eo- 
rum in Gallia Regno, ultra quadraginta 
dies post traditam utring. Ratificationem 
tractatus hodie subsignati, nec reverten- 
tur seu revertetur nec ullo tempore in 
posteram in Regnum preedictum admit- 
tentur seu admittetur. Eadem ratione, 
infra quadraginia dies post traditam 
abutraq. parte dicti tractatus Ratifica- 
tionem, illi quorum nomina recensentur 
in altero catalogo his annexo et a dicto 
ad” Legato subsignato, non commorabun- 
tur nec commorabitar quispiam eorum 
in dicta Reipub. nec in eam ullo tem- 
pore in posterum admittentur, seu ad- 
mittetur: Kt ulterius utring. conventum 
et concordatum est, virtute Potestatum 
sibi utring. datarum, quod licet praésens 
Articulus qui pro secreto hahebitur, 
tractatui predicto non inseratur, eandem 
tamen vim et vigorem obtinebit, et 
eodem tempore eodemq. modo et forma, 
eum preedicto tractatu ratificabitur. 
De Bordeaux. 
Marisin, 
Laisne, 
Cugnac. 
Trancart. 
Mazerolles. 
Barriere. 
St. Mars. 
Conau. 
Deseri. 
Blanc. 
= De Bordeaw. 
caries, eldest sonne of . 
hing of Enetand. of Charles, late 
James duke of Yorke. 


Henry duke of Gloucester 
years if required, — » ofter ten 
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_ Wages by the Yeare, 


Wages by the Year, Wages by the ‘ 
without Meate and with Meate 
Drinke. 
d. £ «a d, 4 


0 
0 
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1.15 oO hos 
Harleian MSS. 208% 
The Lord of Ormond, . 
Sir Edward Hide. . 
Sir John Culpepper. 
Lord Gerrard. 

Daniel O’ Neale. 

Lord Wilmot. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 

Sir Edward Nicholas. , 

Lord Wentworth, eldest sonne of th) 
Earl of Cleveland. , 

Sir Richard Greenville. 

Sir Francis Dodington. 

ir John Barkley. — 

The Lord Belcaras. 

O'Sullivan Beare. 

Lieut.-gen. Middleton. 

Lord Mushkerry the fath. 

Major-gen. Edward Massey. 

Nath. ffiennes. 
P, Lisle. 
Wal. Strickland. 

“This a true copy of the original se- 
cret article now in my custody, 

W. MILBOURNE. 

Annathwaite Castle, Cumberland, 
8th March, 1756. 

- Bibl. Barch, 4162. 
XXxIl, Extracts of Original Letters 
between King James II, and the Prin- 
cess of Orange, made by Dr. Birch 

from the Originals, 

January 27, 1685. The king sup- 
poses her dancing with the D. of Mon- 
mouth kept her in awe. 

July 13, 1686. The princess denies 
her being kept in awe by the Duke of 
Monmouth ; and declares her condition 
to be much happier than his Majesty 
believed. 

Aug. 22. The king surprised to find 
her so ill informed of the Bp. of London’s 
behavior, both to the late k. and to him- 
self, as duke and king; that the bishop 
deserves no favour from him, and was 
far from the true church of England 
principles, 

Aug. 26. The princess vindicates the 
bp. as a good and loyal man. 

‘ov. 23, The king says, “ Dy. Bur- 
net is not to be trusted, and an ill man.” 

Dec.7. The king complains of Dr. 
Burnet asa dangerous man, though he 

w 
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would seem to be an angel of light, an 
ingenious man; and of a pleasant conver- 
sation; and one of the best flatterers he 
ever knew. 

May 30, 1687. The king “has reason 
to fear that Mynheer-Dyckveit has taken 
wrong measures of things here, by rea- 
son that many who are not well affected 
to my person and government have plied 
him very hard since his being here ;” 
declares what. he has done for the good 
of the monarchy and of the nation in 
general. 

June 17. The princess answers, 
“When you will have me speak as I 
think, I cannot always be of the same 
mind with your Majesty. What you 
do seems too much to the prejudice of 
the church I am of for me to like it.” 

July 12 and 28. 'The king complains 
that the princess should have suifered 
Dr. Burnet to be with her at Hounsler- 
dyck; expects she will not let him come 
to her chapel. 

November 4. The king acquaints the 
princess with the motives of his conver- 
sion to the popish religion. 

Feb, 24, 1688. "The king prays to 
God to touch her heart as he did her 
mothers, who for many years was as 
zealous a protestant and as knowing in 
it as she (the princess) can be.. 

Feb, 28... Assures the princess, that 
one of them, at least, who instructed her 
in her religion holds several tenets which 
do not agree with the true doctrine of 

. the church of England, and this (says 
his Majesty) “ I was not told, but heard 
him declare it in the pulpit many years 
since, in the chapel here at Whitehall, 
And I took notice of it then to a bp. that 
stood by me, and know that several 
others of the clergy do so also, andJean 
much more to the presbyterian tenets 
than they ought to de, and they generally 
run more and more every day into those 
opinions than ever, they did, and quit 
their true principles.” 

June 8. The king writes to the prin- 
cess, “the q. and I intend to lie at St. 
James to-morrow sight, she intending 
to lie in there. The archbp. and bps. 
who gave .me that strange petition at- 
tended me at council this afternoon. 
———i am sorry that by their beha- 
Viour they drove me to it, but I must 
have been wanting to myself if I had 
uot done [so], though I do not intend 
any thing severe against them, but only 
to assert what is due to a k. of England. 

July 31, 'The king expresses his sur- 
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43 
prise that the princess’s chaplains have 
quite left off praying for her brother, 
though before he had been informed that 
some of them had now aud tlien omitted 


it. 

Sept. 21. “All. the-discourse here is 
about the great preparation making in 
Holland, and what the great fleet which 
is coming out to sea is to do, a little 
time will shew.” 

Sept. 25. ‘I see by yours of the 30th 
that the prince was gone to the Hague, 
and hear from. thence he was arrived 
there; what his business is there at this 
time I do really believe you are not un- 
quainted with, nor with the resolution 
he has taken, which alarms all people 
here very much.” 

Sept. 28. “This evening I had your’s 
of the 4th, by which I find you were then 
to go to the Hague, being sent for by 
the prince ; I suppose it is to inform you 
of his design of coming to Engl. which 
he has been so long a contriving. I hope 
it will have been as great a surprise to 
you as it was to me when I first heard 
it, being sure it is not in your nature to 
approve of so unjust an undertaking, I 
have been ail this day so busy to endea- 
vour to be in some condition to defend 
myself from so unjust and unexpected 
an attempt, that I am almost tired, and 
so shall say no more, but that I shall al- ’ 
ways have as much kindness for you as 
you will give me leave to have.” 

Oct. 2, 1688. “I was this morning 
abroad to take the air, and to see some 
batteries I have,made below Woolwich, 
for the defence of the river, and since I 
came back have been so busy to prepare 
things for the invasion intended, that I 
could not write till now, which is near 
midnight, so that you must [not] now 
wonder if my letter be short; for news 
you will have it from others, for really I 


“am very Sleepy, and so shall end, which 


I do, with assuring you of my continuing 
as kind to you as you can desire.” 

Oct. 9. “IE had no letter from you 
by the last post, which you see does not 
hinder me from writing to you now, not 
knowing certainly what may have hin- 
dered you from doing it. I easily be- 
lieve you may be embarassed how to 
write to me now that the unjust design 
of the P. of Orange, his invading me, is 
so public. And though I know you are 
a good wife, and ought to be so, yet for 
the same reason I must believe you will 
be still as good a daughter to a father 
that has always loved you tenderly, und 

G2 that 
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done the least thing to for a husband and a father, You shall. 
pg ge Bh it, I shall say no _ still find me kind to you if you desire it, 


more, and believe you very uneasy at 
this time for the concern you must have 


glare , , 
“s ] OOK down, O Peter! on thy quaking And giant factions hourly firebrands fling, 
4 church, That he forbears a tilting match to try. 
With dangers compass’d in an impious land; ‘The wrath of seventy years® is more than 
Tho’ Satan buffets with a scourge of birch, gone by. 3 
O let him not prevail against thy band ; Let not your conscience feel a weight of 
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AZINCOUR And round the monarch fiends of madness 


But help thy godly-serving men in search, qualms 

How their colleaguing haters to withstand.’’ If a few cripples, maim’d by hacking war, 
So in his oriel kneeling, much Jismayed, Have at the convent-doors to sue for alms, 
To the key-bearing saint, Archbishop Chichley And many a brave heart bleeds to death afary 


prayed. The mortal penalty of reaping palms; ) 
Well may the clergy heed a fearful rent, Most, if they stay, this lollardly would mar, 
Their snares while Wickliffe and his lollards And, ’stead of purgatory’s ending fire, : 
lays Would steep their tortur’d souls in ever-burne 
And ruffian nobles in the parliament, ing ire.’’ 
Prepare a bil! to take the lands away, * We soldiers must not heed the pangs of men 
Which on religious houses have been spent ; At the last judgment all will be set right ;”" 
For only laymen’s lands, these glozers say, — Replies saint George, and, gliding from che ken 
Can stand the realm instead for its defence. Of the immortal denizens of light, 
Has England aught to fear? their plea is sly Over beclouded France he hovers then, 
pretence. ’’ And next to British Leicester bends his flight, 
** Could our new king, blest patron, but be Where ce and squires, at Henry’s call, at- 
mov’d end, ; en 
To wage a war with those Clementine The needful laws to make, and grievances 
French, amend. 
Who from his chair the Romish Father shov’d, Shap’d like the duke of Burgundy, the saint, 
Such stirring Spirits gloriously. might quench From a white horse, before the palace-gate, © 
Their thirst of plunder any where belov’d, Is seen to alight, as if with journeying faint; 
And for thine only church new regions Chervbs in torm of lackeys swell his states 
wrench, Taiking in broken English loud and quaint; 
If thou wilt help, vouchsafe me nowa sign.’ The duke thai; saaiees"s Sedieaas Gee 
Thus pray'd he, kneeling still before his pic- wait. 
ety megeere Up the broad stairs descending ushers grooms 


When lo! the painted eyeballs in consent 


-bow! Henry’s | 
Seem’d to bend down, and glisten with a eT a 7 


presence- room, 


smile; . 
The Mera, of the hoary brow forwent : ‘*Worthy to spring from Philip named the Fait? 
Smooth were the forchead’s wai abies ee - eter in arise sd field to coucha er 
while, oung king, henceiorth my king, the mg 
The yore curls shook, and more forward Ay an y APE 4 and conquered over ) 
: . 
sheen aye — beguile; Its iligtt oom our crazy tyrant tear 
er’d alt . 7 ‘ 
The seps of wisi gobs gay You know the wrongs | bos from Orleans 5 
god o ES AD UNCED ven know my force and yours, Come. At 
, . . Harfleur | ; } 
Uprose the archbishop full of inward f , gud 
And ties the sandals to his stately im = eo we Now or never strikes 


es re vest Pa purple wide attire, Before th " 
os rr sleeves 0 cm by ladies plaited neat; e a e nobles round he spake aloud, ¢ 
hn oes tps bt a head h'gher, en made obeisance to the heark’ning king; 
nll ’ rigs y ~ iS ress of pomp compleat, indling within his youthful fancy proud, 
alock my Cedar-chest; the mitre bring,’® Scoin of repose, desire of conquering, 
Fe said, ‘*1 go to parliament to meet the Visions of glory, shining as a cloud, 


king.”? 7 Where ae “> ——s sit and sing | 
Nor had saint Peter heeded not th 9 sainted shades, from Eden’s palms entic’d, 
For to Saint George he said, “ Your English The deeds of them that freed the sepulchre of 


bine Christ. 
Thinks the French lilies surg beneath his car a 
, . . @ c if 
Now jones me almighty Tripe their judg. * Seventy years—the interval dusing whieh 
uts Hing, fhere were two popes, 
Bet 






















| Original 
caution this reply ; 
’s choice has 
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But Heary gave with. 
‘*My father’s crown our people 
lent ; : 
A king of England, noblest Burgundy! 
Is but the servant of his parliament ; 
If they for war (our meeting time is nigh, ) 
With the hereditary foe are bent, — 
Myself will breast the fight, and think it sport: 
God and my right, I feel the courage to support. 


Meanwhile, in rank and honour please your 
race 

With my most loyal dukes of England class; 
This my own — be your dwelling place. 

But hark | the bell alteady tolls for mass; 
If on our public forms you wish to gaze, 

For to the senate-hall from church we pass, 
With Exeter’s brave son the gallery climb. 
Holland! to you, we leave our noble guesta 

time.’* 


END OF THE FIRST SITTING. 
—_ 
EARTHLY PLEASURES. 
N low-born pleasures of the earth 


Why should Affection’s glow be plac’d? ; 


Terrestrial good is e’er se ot 
By ev’ry storm to be defac’d, 
As on the tender y en. bud, 
The dew- gem, offspring of a night, 
Is dried by Sol’s first beaming ray, 
So pleasures quickly take their flight, 


Frail are the boasted charms of earth, 
Its purest joys are mixed with grief ; 

At best they’re but.a honied sting— 
A wealth that quickly needs relief, 


They’re treach’rous as the blossom fair, 
Which in its bosom hides a worm, 
That feeds upon its vital juice, 
And soon will canker al! its form. 


Or like the blaze on cottage hearth, 
That glimmers with a scanty light; 
Or like the gleam of setting sun; 
A moment flames, then sinks in night. 


Or like the ray of twinkling star, 

That scarcely cleaves the gloom profound ; 
Or like the faithless meteor fire, 

O’er bog and river dancing round. 


Or like the silver-crusted frost, 
_That winter hangs on bush and brakes, 
That glitters bright before dur eyes, 
Ang al] the rainbow colours takese 
But soon the genial sun beams dart, 
Dissolve the charm ; and quick appears 
A icafless, desolated waste, 
A landscape all around in tears. ' 
— Dan. Corszy. 
Braintree ; Dec. 11, 1819. 
— 
HOPE; 
By Henry NE&zteE, 


,why should we seek to anticipate sorrow, 
By throwing the flow’r of the present 


CQ 
away ; 


’ 
And gather the black rolling clouds of to- 
morrow, > 


Te darkes the genergys sun of to-day 4 


Poetry. = 
How often we brood over misery madly, 
Till we murder the Hope that was sent te . . 
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inspire ; : 
And — grown old and decrepid, turne 
sadly, , 
To onke his grey locks o’er the tomb of . 
his sire { 
Cherish Hope, and, tho’ life by affliction be 
shaded, 
Still his ray shall shine lovely, and gild the 
scene o'er, , 


Like the dew-drop that glistens the leaves 
when they’re faded, , 
As bright and as clear as it glistened before, 
Kentish Town; Jan. 15, 13516, 
——_ 


AN ADDRESS 
Spoken by one of the Children belonging te 
the Girls’ Free School (founded on the™ 
Lancasterian system ) in Bath ; at the first 
Annual Meeting of the Friends and Sup- 
porters of that excellent Institution, held 
at the Guildhall on the 27th of Dec. 1815; 
written for the occasion, 
By Mr. WHITCHURCH, | 
IME was, a poor man’s daughter, such as], 
Might live neglected, and neglected die ; 
When Bible-knowledge, and the means of 
graces 
Bless’d not the children of our abject race. 
And, though poor boys were sometimes better” 
taught, 
No teacher train’d the hapless female’s thoughts 
To her, alas! no kind instructor came 
To save from ruin, or to guide from shame; 
Brought forth in misery, misery was her lot, 
By all rejected, or by all torgot ; 
Save, when stern Vengeance, arm'd against her 
crime, 
Cut short her days in life’s unhappy prime, 
And sent the wretch to an untimely gfave, 
Whom no heart pity’d, and a0 hand would 
Saves 

Time was—the Briton, like the stupid Turk, 
But kept his wife tor pleasure, or hard work ; 
She, uninstructed, own'd her lord’s control, 
And scarcely knew herself she had a soul ; 

By Ignorance ours’d, or Vanity beguil’d, 
As was the mother, so became the child, 
Thus generations hopeiess pass’d away 
_But we behold a mose enlighten’d day ! 
We learn, as weil as buys, to read and write, 
And cipher too, and practise what is right. 
Now, girls like me may tell, from Scriptuge, 
wh 
The wicked child should be afraid to die ; 
Tell of our Saviour’s kindness too on earth 
To children ike to us, of humbie birth ; 
And how, with pressing invitation given, 
** Of such,’’ He said, **the kingdom js of 
heaven.”” 
To ihe Ladies of the Committee, 

If one might speak for all, but yet so young, 
Permit me, ladies! tho’ with tait’ring tongue 
To thank you tor the rest ; for ’tis to you 5 
That our unned thaukiulness is due; 

‘Lis to your active gooduess and your care, 
That, thus instructed, we are what we are ; 
You, for our help, engaged a misirese kind, 
Wau virtyous principle who stores the mind ; 
Makes 
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Makes us acquainted with life’s golden rule, 
And bids us act to recommend our school. 
Train’d thus to usefulness, we feel, we know, 
Great is the debt of gratitude we owe ! 

To Subscribe s and Benefactors. 

Ladies and Gentlemen! to you we pay 
Our heartielt thank: on this auspicious day ! 
Oh, while we prize your kind assistance given, 
May your reward be treasur’d up in heaven! 

Jo the Chairman, John Parish, esq. 

To you, kind sir! of all our friends the best, 

Be humble thanks from each poor girl ad- 


dress’d; ' 
Your gen’rous boon our school’s foundation 
jad, . 


And rais’d the hopes of every untaught maid. 
To you, kind sir, our warmest thanks ascend ; 
To you, the poor child’s promp and constant 
' ‘friend. f 
Long may you live, and, as your years increase, 
May health attend you and enduring peace 5 
Long as shall stand one pyramid of fame, 
The poor child’s blessing will embalm your 
Dame, 





[Feb. 1, 
ANACREONTIQUE, 


GEE ! how the lovely sunbeams play, 
Upon my wine-fill’d cup, 

It looks as'if the god of day 
Design’d to drain it up. 

O | blest example fair and free, 
Shall I my cup resign ? 

When lo! Apollo’s self 1 see— 
A thief for love of wine, 

Rich ruby draught! I love thee well, 
Thou mak’st my thoughts so bright 5 

Nay, even where doubt and darkness dwell, 
Thou pour’st thy liquid light. 

For now the text is plain and clear, 
I vainly strove to scan, 

Now ! now | know how “ wine can cheer 
The heart of god and man,’’ 

R. L.* 

South Hanover-sireet, Glasgow. 





* We shall be glad to receive the dee 
scribed communications of this correspondent. 


EpiToR. 
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Account of the Telescopic Apparatus 
that has been used to observe the Satel- 
lites of the Georgian Planet ; by WiL- 
urim Herscue., LL.D. F.R.S. 


HE great distance of the Georgian 
planet renders an attempt to in- 
vestigate the movements of its satellites 
avery arduous undertaking; for their 
light, having to traverse a space of such 
vast extent before it can reach us, is so 
entcebled, and their apparent diameter 
so diminished, that an instrument, to be 
prepared for viewing them, must be 
armed with the double power of magni- 
f\ me, and of penctrating into space. 

W ith regard te the first of these re- 
quisites, the magnifying power of my 
ten-leet telescope, when no uncommon 
degree of light is wanting, is fully equal 
to what may be required to view ex- 
tremely small objects; but this branch 
of the properties of optical instruments 
scems not to be generally understood ; 
the question how much a telescope mag- 
nifies, admits of various answers. ‘lo 
resolve it properly, we ought in all cir- 
cumstances to consider how far the 
maguilying power of a telescope is sup- 
ported by an adequate quantity of light; 
as without it, even the highest power 
a distinctness canuot be efficient. 
The question, therefore, ought to be li- 
mited to an inquiry into the extent of 
what may be cailed the ebective mag- 


nifying power? It will, however, be 
found, that even then, the quantity of 
this power cannot be positively as- 
signed.’ For, if a card containing en- 
graved letters of a certain size be put’ 
up at a given distance, the effeetive 
power of a telescope directed to it, will’ 
be that wherewith we can read these. 
letters with the greatest facility ; but, if 
either the size of the letters, or their 
distance from the telescope, be changed, 
the quantity of this power will no longer, 
remain the same. 

An obvious consequence of this con* 
sideration is, that the efiective power 
of telescopes has a considerable range > 
of extent, and can only be assigned 
when the object to be viewed is given; ’ 
and that in this determination two cir- 
cumstances are concerned, which re- ' 
quire a separate investigation; and this 
is abundantly cenfirmed when a ten- 
feet rctlector, such as has been men- 
tioned, is directed to the Georgian 
planet; for with none of its highest 
powers can we possibly ascertain even 
the existence of the satellites. 

Since, then, it is absolutely necessary 
that the power of magnifying should be 
accompanied with a suflicient quantity 
of light, to reach the satellites of this 
remote planet, it may be useful to cast 
an cye upon the action of a power 
Which is become so essential. Its ad- 
vantages and its inconveniences must 
equally be objects of consideration. 

A very 
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A very material inconvenience is that 
mirrors, which must be large in order 
to p much light, must also be of a 
great focal length; and that in conse- 
quence of this, we must submit to be 
incumbered with a large apparatus, 
which will require an assistant at the 
clock and writing-desk, and also an ad- 
ditional person to work the necessary 
movements. The machinery ot my 
twenty-feet telescope is, however, so 
complete, that I have been able to 
take up the planet at an early hour in 
the evening, and to continue the obser- 
vations of its own motion, together with 
that of its satellites, for seven, eight; or 
nine hours successively. 

The forty feet telescope having more 
light than the twenty feet, it ought to 
be explained why I have not always 
used it in these observations. Of two 
reasons that may be assigned, the first 
relates to the apparatus and the nature 
of the instrument. ‘The preparations 
for observing with it take up much time, 
which in fine astronomical nights is too 
precious to be wasted in mechanical 
arrangements, The temperature of the 
air for observations that must not be 
interrupted, is often too changeable to 
use an instrument that will not easily 
accommodate itself to the change: and, 
since this telescope, besides the assis- 
tant at the clock and writing-desk, re- 
quires moreover the attendance of two 
workmen to execute the necessary move- 
ments, it cannot be convenient to have 
every thing prepared for occasional 
lucid intervals between flying clouds 
that may chance to occur; whereas in 
less than ten minutes, the twenty feet 
telescope may be properly adjusted and 
directed, so as to have the planet in the 
field of view. ---- — . 

In the next place I have to mention, 
that it has constantly been a rule with 
me, not to observe with a larger instru- 
ment, when a smaller would answer the 
intended purpose. ‘To use a manage- 
able apparatus saves not only time and 
trouble, but what is of greater conse- 
quence, a smaller instrument may com- 
paratively be carried to a more perfect 
degree of action than a larger one: be- 


cause a mirrer of less weight and di- . 


ameter may be. composed of a metal 
Which will reflect more light than that 
of a larger one; it will also accommo- 
date itself sooner to a change of tempe- 
rature ; and, when it contracts tarnish, it 


may with less trouble be repolished; to - 


Which may be added, that having two 
Mitrors for the twenty fect always 
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ready, my observations could never be 
interrupted by accidents which often 
happen to large mirrors, such as greatly 
injure, or even destroy their polish. 

The quantity of light reflected by the 
mirror of a twenty feet telescope of my 
construction being known, and the satel- 
lites of the Georgian planet being the 
ebjects to be viewed, I may now ex- 
amine the combined powers of this 


instrument, and assign the limits te 


which they may be stretched. it will, 
however, be proper, ¢first, to point out 
from experience some of the advantages 
that may be taken, if not to inerease, at 
least not to obstruct, the penetrating 


power, by the full eflect of which the 


magnifying power is to be supported. - 

The first precaution I ought to give 
is, that in these delicate observations, 
no double eye-glass should be used, as 
it cannot be prudent to permit the waste 
of lixht at four surfaces, when two will 
coliect the rays to their proper focws. 
‘The hole through which they pass ia 
coming to the eye, should be much 
larger than the diameter of the optie 
pencils, and considerably nearer the 
glass than their focus; for the eye ought 
on no account to come itito contact 
with the eye-piece ; and a Jitile practice 
will soon enable the observer to keep 
his eye in the required situation. it is 
hardly necessary te add, that no hatid 
should touch the eye-piece. 

With regard to the eye-glasses, when 
merely the object of saving light is con- 
sidered, I can say from experience, that 
eoncaves have greatly the advantage of 
econvexes; and that they give also a 
much more distinct image than convex 
glasses, | 


This fact 1 established by repeated 


experiments about the year 1776, with 


a set of concave eye-glasses I had pre- 
pared for the purpose, and which are 
still in my possession, .The glasses, 
both double and plano-concaves, were 
alternately tricd with convex lenses of 
an equal focus, and the result, for bri 
ness and distinctness, was decidedly ia 
favour of the concaves. 

For the cause of the superior bright- 
ness and sharpness of the image which is 
given by these glasses, we must probably 
look to the circumstance ef their not-per- 
mitting the reflected rays to come te.a 
focus. 

Perhaps a certain mechanical effect, 
considerably injurious to clearness and 
distinctuess, takes place at the, focal 
crossing of the rays, which is ad:hitted. 
in convex lenses, 

I have 
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the heavens, and- was found to he very 
eflective for the discovery of faint nebuly 
and minute clusters of stars, is hap 
sufficient to show the satellites s ‘ 
for, unless every thing is favo ; 
their faint scintillation, will only be per. 
ceived by interrupted glimpses. 


L have oceasionally availed myself of 
the light of concave eye glasses, but a 
great objection against their constant 
use is, that none of the customary Wil- 
crometers can be applied to them, since 
they do not permit the rays to form a 
focal image. Their very small field of 
view is also a considerable imperfection ; 
in observations, however, that do not 
require a very extensive field, such as 
double stars or the satellites of Saturn 
and the Georgian planet, this inconve- 
nience is not so material. 

As I have already shown that the 
efiective power of a telescope arises 
from the combination of its magnifying 
and space penetrating powers; and have 
also proved that the effect of their union, 
when they are diilerently combined, 
must have a considerable range, it will 


_be easy to -point out the extent of this 


range in the telescope. 

The magnifying power by which the 
satellites of the planct were discovered 
was only 157: but this power, which has 
been constantly used in my sweeps of 


800, have gradually been found to be 
more effective on the objects, on which 
they were used; according . to the clear. 
ness of the air, the altitude of the planet, 
the absence of the moon, the high polish 
of the mirror, and other circumstances: 
on particular occasions, when doubtful 
points were to be resolved, even 1200 


oe 
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The maguifiers 300, 460, 600, and — 


has been most effective. The higher 
magnifiers 2400, 3600, and 7200, have 
also been used to scrutinize the closest 


neighbourhood of the planet, in order to 


discover additional satellites ; but, from 


the appearance of the known ones, 


which began to be nebulous, F concluded 
that these powers were not distinet 
enough to be used on this occasion, 
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Zo Joun Taytor, of Stratford, Essex, 
Manufacturing Chemist, for producing 
Gas for the Purpose of affording 

Light—June 13. 

R. TAYLOR asserts that he has 

discovered the means of produ- 
ging gas, and rendering it pure, for the 
purpose of affording light, by the distil- 
dation of bones and other animal matter, 
at the same time that the usual products, 
the bone spirit, spirit of hartshern, or 
solution of subcarbonat of ammonia, and 
also the animal oil, shall be properly 
eondensed and preserved, and the bones 
eonverted either into ivory or bone black, 
animal charcoal, or into white bone ash, 
as may suit the views of the operator. 
As the separation, purification, and 
application, of a peculiar gas to the 

— of giving light, and which may 
e produced at the same time that bones 

and other animal matter is distilled, for 

the jsake of the usual products, is a 

discovery, and is likely to produce gas 

liguts at a much cheaper rate than any 
ether in use, and at the same time to 
render the distillation of hones and 
animal matter, for all purposes, less of 
fensive, by advantageously employing 
the vapour, or gas, which is commonly 
dissipated in an unpurified state, without 
being burnt, and contamiuates the sur- 
roundjng air to @ greatextent; he claims 









the exclusive right of using, in any way) 
all processes of distilling bones, or other 
animal matter, by which an inflamma- 
ble air, or olefiant gas applicable to the 
purposes of giving light, shall be re- 
tained and employed. 

The bones, or other animal matter, are 
tobe inclosed in iron cylinders or retorts, 
of the usual, or any other forms, which 
are to be furnished with condensing ves- 
sels for receiving the bone, spirit, and ani- 
mal oi ; and these, as well as the retorts, 
may be of any size, shape, or construction 
that the operator may choose, all whieh 
are well known to practical men, 
need not be deseribed ; but, it is neces- 
sary fur my purpose, that all the vessels, 
and the joiats by which the vessels are 
connected with cach other, by tubes or 
otherwise, should be made air-tight, 
and capable of resisting some consider- 
able degree of pressure trom within, 
instead of suffering any uncondensed va- 
pour to escape from the last vessel, 
where more than one is employed fer 
the purpose of condensation ; or fromany 
vessel so used. He conveys the vapour 
by tubes, into a purifying vessei, im 
which the vapour or gas is made to pass 
through a mixture of quick-lime a 
water to deprive it of saan acid, aud 
of the foetor of the animal eil; or he em 
ploys in the said purifying vessel, instead 
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of quick-lime and water, @ proper quan- 
tity of dilute sulphuric acid, or dilute 
ynuriatic acid. Or he employs a series 
of such purifying vessels, making the 
gas pass from one to the other, the first 
contaiing lime and water, the follow- 
ing ones containing dilute acid; using 
either one or the other, by observing the 


nature of the light produced by the gas,. 


when inflamed, all which will be readily 
ascertained and put in practice, by per- 
sons conversant with the management 
of gas lights distilled from coal. 

it is necessary to separate the gases 
or vapours that are given out in the 
distillation of bones and animal matter, 
as what comes over in one part of the 
process is fit for the purpose of burning: 
for light, while another part is not so; 
and be has two tabes or pipes, leading 
from the purifjing vessel, or from the 
Jast when more than one are employed, 
onc of which pipes, furnished with a 
proper stop-cock or valve, conducts the 
gas intua gasometer, or vessel proper 
for containing and giving out the gas to 
the burners in the usual manner: and 
the other pipe likewise furnished with a 
stop-cock or valve, opening into the air, 
so as to permit, if required, all the gas 
to escape from the purifying vessel. 

The gas is to be conducted from the 
purifying vessels above described in the 
usual and well-known modes into gaso- 
meters, or other vessels of the common 
or any other construction, aud is to be 
ciuployed in all other respects as gas for 
lights is managed aud employed. 

He has invented an apparatus for the 
purpose of producing an inflammable air, 
or olefiant gas, fit for yielding light ofgreat 
brilliancy, and free from any disagreeable 
smell, fromany kind of animal, vegetable, 
or mineral oil, fat, bitumen, or resin, which 
is or can be rendered. fipid by heat, or 
otherwise;and the novelty and advantages 
of this invention are, that gas-light appa- 
ratus on his plan is less costly, more 
compact, and more certain and, easily 
managed than those heretofore con- 
structed for the purpose of obtaining gas 
from coal, : 

Certain drawings given in the Re- 
pertory, further explain the process. 

i 
Zo Tuomas Morttey, of Bristol, Iron- 


monger ; for an improved methed of ° 


manufacturing Letters or Charactevs 
sof Signs, Shew Boards, §c.—July 22, 
Mr, Motley takes thin, or moderately 
thin, flat pieces of copper, iron, or tinned 
iron, called tin-plate, or of any such 
MontHty Mac, No. 279. 
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other metal as may be preferred, and ap-: 
plicable to the purpose ; and from the 
said metal cuts out or stamps, or by 
other fit mechanical means, forms and 
fashions the same into the shape or figure 
¢ a letter of the alphabet, or other cha- 

cter, And in case the said metal, 
by offing or polishing, or painting, or 
by any other means, be so prepared, as 
to have an outside and an inside surface,’ 


as to the intended face of the letter, he 


forms and fashions the said letter so as 
to be adapted to range from left to right 
along with other letters, if intended for 
inscriptions, or to be read. 

And he places the said letier so form- 
ed and fashioned, flat upon a block of 
wood or metal ; and he prepares certain 
other piecés, called side pieces, of thin 
metal, so fashioned, and, if need be, 
bended, as that edges thereof, when 
placed upright, or if required obliquely, 
upon the said letter, and incontact with 
the sides of the said cell or receptacle, 
shall constitute a kind of box, of the 
shape of the letter itself, and of the same 
width, and, if preferred, of a greater 
width the farther from the face of the said 
letter. | 

i 
To Jean Freperic Marquis De Cua-: 
BANNES; for a method of extracti 
Srom Fuel a greater Quantity of Calo- 
ric sit hat pear et bigs acquired, 

and applying tt to the Purpose o 

pes the’ Room in which eee: 

tion is conducted, and also other Rooms, 
by one single Fire-—Jan. 16, 1815, 
This invention consists of three princi- 
ples, which may be employed cither 
united or separately. 

The first principle is the surrounding 
(either wholly or in part) an open fire. 
place or fire-places, of any description, 
with hollow air pipes, of metal, earth, 


or any other substance, or material, ap- 


plicable to the purpose, made in any 
form, and placed in any direction, so 
that the heat and smoke may act ona 
great surface. 

The second principle is the burning all, 
or chief part, of the smoke,, by causing 
it to pass through the fire as it proceeds 
from the coals as they coke in the box; 
which in its passage through the fire be- 
comes converted into flame. 

The third principle is, retaining the 
heat, or preventing its ascending with 
too much rapidity, by multiplying the 
air pipes, and placing them so as to at- 
tract all the heat. before it reaches the 
top of the chimney, by which means, 
and by the use of valyes, shutters, or - 


H dampers, 
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dampers, all the rooms up to, and 
inclading, the attics, or any separate 
rou or rooms, may be heated, ac- 
cording to the wish or desire ot the par- 
lies. 
_ As the details of this invention cannot 
be understood without a plate, we refer 
the curious reader to the Repertory. 
Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 


Grorce Morton, of Covent Garden, 
for attaching horses to waggons, and all 
four-wheeled carriages. — Nov. 14. 

Dr. Josern BAADER, for an improved 
plan of constructing rail roads, and car- 
riages to be used on such improved rail 
roads.—Nov, 14. 
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tershire, Clothier’; for certain i 
ments in fulling mills.—Nov. 23, oe 

ALLEN Tay Lor, of Barking, Dayrpy, 
GALLAFENT, senior, and DANIEL Gap. 
LAFENT, junior, of Braintee, for an engi 
for raising water, cold and hot water, 
Nov. %5. | 

Guorce Youne, of Paul's-wharf, 
Thames-street, for a method of making q 
peculiar species of eanvas, which may be 
used more advantageously for military and 
other purposes than the canvas now in use, 
Dec. 5. 

James Lee, of Old Ford, for certain 
improvements in the methods before in- 
vented by him, of preparing hemp and flax ; 
and, by which also other vegetable sub. 
stances may be rendered applicable to many 
of the purposes for which hemp and flax are 
used.—-Dec, 5. 
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‘James Durtron, of Hillsley, Glouces- 
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Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
A GTI 


HREE expeditions have been ar- 
ranged, from which, in due time, 
literature and science may be expected 
to be enriched, One is a journey to the 
uteriorof North Africa, which departs by 
the river Gambia; another is a journey 
iato middle Africa, undertaken by 
Captain ‘Tuckry, who departs by the 
River Congo; and the third is a new 
embassy to China by Lord Amuerst, to 
whom Mr. ELLis is to adt as secretary. 
Such undertakings are most honourable 
to the British government; and we un- 
derstand that in their equipments no 
eare or expence will be spared to render 
them effective. 
~ "Phe accounts from St. Helena which 
ean be the best depended upon, deseribe 
the Emperor NAPOLEON as still en- 
gaged in writing the History “of his 
eventtul Life. He could render no 
_ greater service to truth, and in no way 
more gratify this age, and disabuse pos- 
terity, than by completing such a work 
as speedily as possible ; and there is still 
suflicient spirit uy Kugland, and we may 
add in America, to print and publish 
literally whatever such a man may feel 
it his duty to write, 
Amoug the late additions to the Bri- 
ish Museum, ts a collection of marbles 


from Phy galia, liberally purchased for that 


institution by government; consisting 
of the Irieze of a Temple, dedicated 
to Apollo, It is supposed that it will 
be arranged in the Gallery of Antiques 
and add to the now unrivalled splen- 


dor of that assemblage of antique mar- 
bios. \ 


Our geographical knowledge of the 


East seems likely to be completed by 
the publication which is speedily to take 
place of ‘Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, accompanied by a geographical 
and historical aecount of those countries, 
with a map, by Lieut. Henry Porttin- 
GER, assistant to the resident at the court 


of the Peishwa, and late assistant and 
surveyor With the missions to Sinde and 
Persia. é | 

‘The fragment detailing the interesting 
events of the life of the late THomas 
Ho xcrort, is about to be laid betore 
the public. It will be continued to the 
time of his death by some literary mem- 
bers.of his family. 

The Annals of the Reign of George 
the Third, by Jonn Arkin, M.D. in.twe 
volumes, octavo, are in considerable for- 
wardness. 

Mrs. Orte’s novel of Valentine’s Eve, 
will be published in a few weeks. 

“The work announced under the title 
of Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolks, from 
the Continent, proceeds, we understand, 
from the pen of Mr. WatTer Scott. 

Mr. Hits has in the press, and vill 
shortly publish, a quarto volume, é1 
titled “Sketches in Flanders and Hol- 
land, in a Serics of Letters to a Friend.” 
This work comprises an account of & 
tour through the Low Countries, imme- 
diately subsequent to the battle of Wa- 

terloo, and will be illustrated by thirty- 
six plates, etched by the author, 
aquatinted by cminent engravers. 
‘The sixtyticrd part of Dr. REEs 
Great Engtish Cyclopedia having bees 
published, 
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ublished, and the work drawing to- 
wards its completion, the proprictors 
justly announce that “of all the En- 
cyclopedias to which the original and 
celebrated Dictionary of Chambers has 
given birth, the Cyclopedia of Dr, Rees 
is the most comprehensive. ‘The long 
life of the learned and indefatigable 
Editor has been devoted to its improye- 
ment, aided by his numerous and able 
coadjutors, while the elegant and ac- 
curate engravings of Lowry, Milton, and 
Scott, are in themselves of superiorutility 
and value, and render the work unique 
in this popular elass of publications. 

The members and subscribers to the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, have 
received a circular notice, that on the 
3ist of March will be published, the 
first namber of a QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
or SCIENCE AND THE Arts, which is to 
be regularly continued on the last days 
of March, Junc, September, and De- 
cember. ‘This journal, it is said, will 
contain—A_ series of Original Commu- 
nications upon subjects connected with 
Science and the Arts, and with Philoso- 
phical Literature in general.—Notices 
of Scientific Discoveries and Inventions, 
and of Experiments and Researches 
carried on in the Institution.—Reviews 
and Notices of Scientific Works.—Ab- 
stracts from the Transactions of learned 
Societies, and from Domestic and l’o- 
reign Publications ;—and Accounts of 
Proceedings of the Members of the 
Royal Institution, and of the Public and 
other Courses of Lectures. ‘The pros- 
pectus observes, that, “the permanent 
records of seience are chiefly preserved 
in the Transactions of learned societies, 
and are principally confined to the Ia- 
hours of their members only ; that the 
mouthly publications, edited by indivi- 
duals, furnish an account of what may 
be regarded as the news of philosophy ; 
but that it is proposed that the Journal 
of the Royal Institution shali appear 
only four times a year; because in this’ 
period of activity in science and litera- 
ture, it may be presumed that a suffi- 
cicncy of useful information respecting 
ihe sciences and the arts of life may be 
collected, to give interest and impor- 
tance to a quarterly publication.—The 
Royal Institution appears a proper point 
whence a work like the present should 
emanate. ‘The list of members contains 
names celebrated throughout Europe 
for high literary and scientific attain- 
ments ; and the establishment possesses 
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luable library, a geological and minera- 
logical collection, and a laboratory well 
adapted for the prosecution of experi- 
mental research, and which has already 
contributed most essentially to the pro- 
gress of chemical knowledge.” We con; 
gratulate the public on the liberal spirit 
which has determined the managers to 
adventure on the labours and responsi- 
bility of a periodical publication, On 
such subjects we feel no spirit of jea- 
lousy, because literary food always 
serves as a stimulus to the literary ap 
lite, and we have found that, although 
the periodical journals have during our 
career been augmented from seven to 
seventy, yet our determination to make 
the Monthly Magazine the best and 
most generally interesting work of the 
kind, ‘serves constantly to add to the 
number of eur patrons, though the mass 
of patronage must, by the increase of 
journals, be negetssarily subdivided. 

Mr. Sumné&r’s Treatise on the Being 
and Attributes of God, to which the 
premium of 4001, was lately adjudged 
at Aberdeen, will appear in the course 
of the month, in two octavo volumes. 

Mr. J. P. NEALE bas announced a 
splendid work on the History and An- 
tiquitics of the Abbey Church of St, 
Peter’s, Westminstor, illustrated . by 
fifty engravings, after drawings by him- 
self. The work will be published in 
ten parts, each containing forty pages 
of letter press, with five engravings, of 
which three will be finished plates in 
the line mamner, and two etchings. The 
plates will consist of ground-plans of 
the building, comprehending, as far as 
is practicable, those shewing its an- 
cient limits and state; views exhibit- 
ing the general effects of the edifice; 
both exterior and internal, and such of 
its parts as are marked by peculiarity of 


_architecture, or beauty of feature; en- 


larged details of such detached portions 
as display, with the greatest force and 
interest, the variations of architectural. 
style; together with views of such mo- 
numents as demand particular notice, 
from connexion with history, or excel- . 
lence of execution. ‘The first part, or 
number, will appear in the summer of 
the present year, 1816. The following, | 
among other eminent engravers, are 
engaged for this undertaking:—J. Pye, : 
W. Woolnoth, R. Sands, J. Byrne, 
J. Lewis,: W. R. Smith, C. Pye, and 
If. Hobson. The descriptive, historical, 
and biographical parts, by J. Norris - 


many important requisites, among which: Brewer, esq. author of the “ Beauties’. 
of Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, and Mid- 
li 2 


may be enumerated a copious and va- 
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dlesex ; descriptive, historical and ar- 
chitectural, of splendid palaces, &c. 

Mr. WituiAM Purtuies has in the 

ress, an Elementary Introduction to 

the Knowledge of Mineralogy and of 
Minerals, including some account of the 
places at which, and of the circum- 
stances under which, miuerals are found ; 
and explanations of the terms com- 
monly used in mineralogical descrip- 
tion. It is designed for the use of the 
student, and will be comprized in a 
small volame in duodecimo, which will 
be ready for delivery in the course of 
the ensuing month. 

The translator of Herder’s Philosophy 
of History, has completed his transla- 
tion of Bopmer’s epic poem, the No- 
ahid, in blank verse. It is quite ready 
for the press, but its publication is de- 
ferred, owing to the difficulties of the 
times. 

A work of considerable interest is 
preparing for publication, entitled, ‘ Nar- 
rative of a Ten Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Tripoli,” from the original cor- 
respondence, in the possession of the 
family of the late RicHarp TULLY, esq. 
the British consul ; comprising authentic 
memoirs aud anecdotes of the reigning 
Bashaw, his family, and various persons 
of distinction: an account of the do- 
mestic manners of the Moors, Arabians, 
and Turks, &c. Ke. 

Sir Humpury Davy has read to the 
Royal Society, a paper on the fire-damp 
of coal-mines, and on methods of light- 
ing the mines so as to prevent explosion, 
of which paper we shall give a copious 
abstract in our next. Sir Humphry’s 
lamp is said to afford absolute security, 
every explosive mixture extinguishing 
the flame. 

The Copleyan medal was delivered at 
the anniversary of the Royal Society to 
the proxy of Dr. Brewster. ‘The pre- 
sident, in an elegant speech, described 
with accuracy the modilications of light 
discoveréd by Malus, and the altered 
direction of rays, in consequence of pas- 
sing through certain crystals, which, 
having much analogy to magnetic pha- 
nomena, has been called polarization, 
He next took a review of the numerous 
experiments and discoveries of Dr. 
Brewster, observing that few of the 
other Fellows of the Society had con- 
tributed an ‘equal number of curious 
papers in so short a period; and in 
brief, but very comprehensive, terms un- 
folded the singular resulis and impor- 
taut consequences of his labours. 


[Feb. 1, 

At a subsequent meéting, an i 
nious paper by Dr. Rep CLanny wag 
read, containing an account of some 
recent experiments made with his lamp 
in coal-mines, when their atm 
was in a highly combustible state, bej 
saturated with carburetted. hy 
gas. Uliimately he succeeded in mak. 
ing two different experiments in mines 
which were in a highly combustible 
state, and where the presence of a eom- 
mon Jamp must have been attended 
with instant ruin. 

The Rev. WILLIAM BINGLEY, F.L,S, 
author of Animal Biography, has now 
in the press a work of instruction, in 
three volumes, the object of which is to 
describe in a familiar, yet systematic 
manner, the modes of obtaining, of pro- 
curing, and preparing for use, all the 
most important articles of life. Its title 
is “ Useful Knowledge;” or a familiar 
and explanatory account of the various 
productions, animal, vegetable, and 
nrineral, which are chiefly emptoyed for 
the use of man; and it will be illustrated 
by numerous figures. 

Dr. Henninc, of Bristol, author of an 
Inquiry into the Pathology of Serofula, 
is preparing for the press a work on 
Pulmonary Consumption. 

J. 'T. James, esq. student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, has in the press, a 
Journal of a Tour on the Continent in 
1813-14, in a quarto volume, with 
plates. 

Mr. Wm. West, of Shaftesbury, is 
preparing a History of Cranborn Chace, 
from the reign of Henry II. to the pre- 
sent time; including. an inquiry into the 
origin of the Chace.. 

Colonel KEatinceE is preparing for 
publication, his Travels in Europe and 
Africa, in a quarto volume, with 34 en- 
gravings, from drawings made by him- 
self on the spot. 

The Political Tracts of Francis 
GREGOR, esq. of Trewarthenick, in 
Cornwall, are in the press¢ 

A translation is preparing from the 
German, of Dr. Frank’s work on the 
Doctrine of Incitement, by Drs‘Halli- 
day, of the College of Surgeons, &c. &e. 

It concerns us to find that ill health 
has compelled Mr. Witson, the origi- 
nator of the stereotype art in England, 
to brmg to the hammer his valuable 
stock of stereotype plates, including 
many of the most current books in the 
language. 'The printers and booksellers 
of the United Kingdom will be invited 
to the sale, | 
A course 
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A course of Lectures on the elements 

of electrical science, including galva- 
nism and electro-chemistry, will be 
delivered at the Russell Institation 
during the ensuing season, by Mr. 
SINGER. 
' Mr. Jonn WEYLAND, jun. is about to 
publish, in an octavo volume, “The 
Principle of Popniation, as afiected by 
the Progress of Society, with a view to 
moral and political consequences,” 

A new Demonstration of the Veracity 
of the Evangelists, by a Comparative 
View of their Histories, is announced, 
by the Rev. Rosert Nares, A.M. 
F.R.S. &e. 

A translation is in the press, of the 
eclebrated work of M. pe PRApDT, en- 
titled “ The Congress of Vienna.” 

A Narrative of the Demolition of the 
Monastery of Port Royal des Champs, 
including biographical memoirs. of its 
latter inhabitants, is printing by Miss 
Mary ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

Dr. Gray, prebendary of Durham, 
&e. announces a new illustration of the 
Connection between the Sacred Writ- 
ings and the Literature of Jewish and 
Heathen Authors, particularly that of 
the Classical Ages. 

The Travels of Ali Bey, in Merocco, 
Tripoli, Cypras, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
and Turkey, between the years 1803 and 
1807, written bv himself, and translated 
into English, will appear in February. 

The entire Works of Henry Howard, 
earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the Elder, are announced, containing 
much new and curious matter, with 
notes, critical and explanatory, &c. &c. 
by G. F. Nort, D.D. F.S.A. late fellow 
of All Souls Cellege, Oxford. 

A school edition of Juvenal, with 
English notes, (the objectionable pas- 


sages omitted) -will speedily be pub-- 


lished, by the Rev. W. Witson, M.A, 
of St. Bees’ scheol. 

_A Descriptive Catalogue of the Bri- 
tish Specimens deposited in the Geolo- 
gical Colleetion of the Royal Institution 
will speedily be published, by W. T. 
Branbe, esq. F.R.S. 

Mr. RoGens, surgeon, has: published 
an interesting pamphlet on the subject of 
the abuses of mad houses; and his facts 
justify him in stating that these mal- 
practices arise from some of the follow- 
lig causes :— 

{. From the want of a thorongh investi- 
£ation of the character and disposition of 

© masters and keepers of mad-honses. 

I. From masters being allowed to en- 
ease keepers, without the approval of pro- 
per imspectors; so that the lowest and 
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most hardened wretches afte frequently 
hired, ready to execute any commands, 
and naturally inclined to the most brutal 
exercise of a power, which should be dele- 
gated only to the considerate and humane. 

Ill. From the visiting committees not 
minutely and frequently looking into every 
possible receptacle in each house, conver- 
sing freely with convalescent patients; in- 
specting the food ; the cloathing ; the clean- 
liness observed ; the number of attendants 
employed; the proper temperature and 
ventilation of every room; the nember of 
patients in each ; and with the utmost care 
observing any marks of i'l-treatment 
which a patient may bear upon him. 

IV. From too creduions an attention te 
the tales of masters and keepers, arising 
from the difficulty with which a liberal 
mind can conceive the possibility of the 
existence of abuses, at the bare mention of 
which the least portion of humanity must 
recoil with horror, 

V. From no enquiry being made into the 
causes of the death of patients; so that 
many are said to have died in a fit, who 
have destroyed themselves, or been choked 
in the act of forcing food or medicine ; kill» 
ed by a blow, or other ill-treatment. 

VI. From suffering turbulent maniacs to 
be placed with patients who are quiet. 

VII. From inspection not taking place 
at all hours, and without a possibility of ex- 
pectation by the parties interested, a most 
important practice, without which every 
other precaution will be vain and nugatory, 
a notice of ten minutes only being sufficient 
to make elusion easy. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, with obs 
servations on their treatment and disor- 
ders, is in the press. 

The secand edition of Mr. Cortre’s 
poem of Alfred having been ont of print 
some years, a third edition, revised, is in 
the press, which will contain numerous 
notes, illustrative of the poem, and of 
the Saxon era, ~ 
“A Concise System of Self-Govern- 
ment, on scriptural and rational princi- 
ples, by the Rev. J. Epmonpson, will 
speedily be published. 

A copy of a large map, six feet in di- 
ameter, of the date of 1459, has lately 
been brought from Italy, and deposited 
in the Museum. 

By the memoir of Dr. Herschel on 
the Satellites of the Georgian Planet, 
given in another place, the existence of 
two satellites has been established cam- 
pletely; the first of-which performs. a 
synodieal revolution about the plapetin 
8* 16° 56’ 5:2"; the second, in.13% bi 
8’ 59”. . He renders it probable» that 
there exists a satellite nearer the plazet 
than either of these two, and that there 
are sevcral exterior satellites, 

We 
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We are glad to observe that a spirited 
subscription has been opened in favour 
ef the Wroow Marcarot, whose ex- 

ary attendance on her persecuted 
busbané during sixteen years’ expatria- 
tion, is not exceeded by any exaniple of 
female virtue in the history of her al- 
ways amiable sex. 

arly in the Spring, Mr. T. SHEL- 
PRAKE will publish a ‘Treatise on dis- 
eased Spines and distorted Spine; with 
the details of a new method of cure, 
and eases to illustrate its superiority 
aud suceess.—Likewise a Third Mdi- 
tion of his Essay on Distortion of the 
Legs and Fect of Children and others, 
with am Appendix, containing upwards 
of sixty eases of patients that have been 
successfully treated between the ages of 
two weeks and twenty-five years. 

ia February will be published, a Map 
of Scriptural and Classical Geography ; 
aecompanied by an historical and de- 
seriptive volume, wherein the origin of 
nations is particularly examimed and 
discussed, with reference to numerous 
authorities: amongst which Herodotus, 
Hesiod, Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Cluverius, Ptolomy, Mcla, Bochart, 
&c. have been expressly consulted. 

Mr. Orme, of Bond-street, has nearly 
yeady for publication, a work on the 
History of the Kingdom of Hanover, 
and of ihe family of the Guelphs, It will 
form a large quarto, embellished with 
a map vod many engravings. 

Mr. C. J. Metcatre is preparing for 
publication, a translation of a selection 
of the letters of Pope Ganganelli; to 
which will be prefixed a sketch of his 
life. 

M. Satmon Maveer, a French gen- 
tleman, at present in London, has in- 
vented a new method of preserving 
meat. He makes the joint of meat un- 
dergo a ecrtain process, which he con- 
ceals, ‘This prevents putrefaction from 
taking place, after which the piece of 
meat may be hung up in the kitchen, 
and gradually dricd. 

A new mode of manufacturing gun- 
powder has been invented in L'rance. 
The grains are spherical, of the size of 
swan-shot, well glazed, and composed 
of concentric coats. The advantages 
which it possesses over common gun- 
powder are that the manufacture of it is 
much cheaper, and that it burns at least 
six time more rapidly than common 
powder. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chaneellor’s Prizes at Oxford, 
for the ensuing year, viz. For Latin 
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Verses, Druide.—Foran English Essay. 
A Comparative Estimate of 

and Painting.—Vor a Latin Essay, jj 
Historia scribenda quenam sit praee 
inter Auctores veteres et novos differen, 
tia? — Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, 
Horses of Lysippus. 

Dr. Ainsuik, in the Asiatic Register 
describes the Balsam of Peru as a cer. 
tain cure of inveterate ulcers. In the 
same work, in a dissertation on Bud& 
hism, the religion of Ceylon, it is stated, 
that Buddha is synonymous with God; 
and that Ged, Bod, Wod, Godano, 
Woden, aud Odin, are words of similar 
signification. ‘That Zuni - signifies-a 
prophet, and is the same as Menu, 
Manes, Menes, &e. 

The following are the results of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s experiment on the 
colours used by the ancients as pig- 
ments. The red colours employed he 
found to be red lead, vermilion, and 
iron ochre. The yellows were yellow 
ochre, in some cases mixed with ehalk, 
in others with red lead. ‘The ancients, 
likewise, employed orpiment and mas- 
sicot as yellow paints. ‘The blue wasa 
pounded glass, composed of soda, silica, 
lime, and oxide of copper. Indigo was 
likewise employed by the ancients, and 
they used cobalt to colour blue glass. 
The greens were compounds serene 
copper ; sometimes the carbonate mixed 
with chalk; sometimes with blue glass 
Tn some eases they consisted of the green 
earth of Verona. Werdigris was like- 
wise used by the aneicents. The pur- 
ple colour, found in the baths of Fitas, 
Was an animal or vegetable matter com- 
bined with alumina. The blacks were 
charcoal ; the browns ochres; the whites 
chalk or clay. White lead was kn 
likewise to the ancient painters. — | 

Dr. WELLS, itt his Essay on Dew, 
says, that dew very seldom or never falls 
on cloudy nights; that it is deposited 
most copiously on those substances 
which radiate heat best, and upon each 
according to its radiating power; and, 
that those bodies upon which dew falls 
are many degrees {from 14° to 20%) 
colder than the atmosphere. Hence 
heat being radiated from these bodies 
on which it falls, they become colder 
than the atmosphere, and the aqueous 
vapour in the air is in eonsequenée con- 
densed and deposited upon them in the 
form of dew, a A | 

M. pr Lwvc’s dry galvanic pile, oF 
electromotor, to be bought of the mathe- 
matical instrument-makers in London, 
consists of slips of silver paper laid on 

7 an 
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each other. On the unsilvered side of 
the paper is put a layer of black oxide 
of manganese and honey. ‘These papers 
are piled above each other to the num- 
per of 2000. They are then covered 
externally with a coating of shell lac, 
and inclosed in a hollow brass cyliader. 
T'wo of these piles are placed at the 
distance of four or five inches from each 
ether; and between them is suspended 
a light metallic needle on a pivot, which 
is attracted alternately to the one pile 
and the other, so that it constantly 
moves between them like a pendulum. 
Attempts have been made to make this 
electric pendulum the moving power ot 
a clock or watch; and these attempts 
have to a certain degree succeeded, 

Not a winter passes over without one 
er more fatal acvidents happening from 
skating. Ifa rope were at hand, long 
enough to extend across the sheet’ of 
water, it might be drawn across the 
aperture wherein the person had fallen 
through the ice, with a weight attached 
to that part; and he would of course 
catch hold of it, and might be drawn 
eul. 

‘The variation of the magnetic needle, 
according to COLONEL BEAUFoY, is least 
in the morning and greatest at noon. 
The mean variation at three periods of 
ebserving for two years is as follows: 

Morning. . . . 24° 14’ 39" 

Noo <.- 2-2. ae D4 254 

Hvening. . . . .24 16 4% 

The Court of Examiners of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries in pursnance of 
the late Act “ For better Regulating the 
Practice of Apothecaries throughout 
England and Wales,” has determined : 
That every person who shall be ad- 
mitted to an examination for a certifi- 
cate to practise as an apothecary, shall 
be required to-produce- testimonials of 
having served an apprenticeship of not 
fess than five years to an apothecary ; of 
having attained the full age of twenty- 
oue years, and being of a good moral 
conduct; and he is expected to possess 
a competent knowledge of the Latin 
language, and to produce certificates of 
having aitended not less than two 
courses of lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology; two courses of leetures 
on tue 'Tkeory and Practice of Medi- 
cme; one course of lectures on Che- 
Mustry ; and one_course of lectures on 
Materia Medica. A certificate of at- 
tendance for six months at least on the 
mcdical practice of some publi¢ hos- 
vital, infigwary, or dispensary.—'The 
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court has also determined, that the ex- 


amination for a certificate to practice as 
an apothecary, shall be as follows :— 
1. In translating parts of the Pharma- 
copoeia Londinensis, and physician’s 
prescriptions. — 2. In the Theory aud 
Practice of Medicine.—3. In Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry.—4. In the Materia 
Medica, © — 

Ina paper laid before the Horticultural 
Society, Dr. MaccuLLocu has commu- 
nicated useful information respecting the 
cultivation of flowers and fruits of south- 
ern countries, so as gradually to accus- 
tom them to the rigors of more northern 
climates, Iis hints for the perfect na- 
turalization of the potatoe are. particu- 
larly important. “ ‘This effect,” he ob- 
serves, “has been but very partially 
obiained, notwithsiandivg the length of 
time during which this valuable root 
has been a subject of cultivation, It is 
certain, that this imperfect naturaliza- 
tion has heen the result of the common 
practice of propagating by the tubers, to 
the almost total neglect of the seeds. 
It is true, that seeds have been occasi- 
onally sown, and new varieties thus 
produced; but the experiment has stop- 
ped in the first stage, having been.al- 
ways undertaken for the: mere purpose 
of producing these varieties, without 
any regard to that much more impor- 
tant object, the production of a plant 
sufficiently Lardy to bear at least the 
first frosts of winter. In the southern 
parts of our island, it is not a desidera- 
tum of much importance, as thé tubers 
are in gencial fully formed before the 
plant is killed by frost; but in the 
northern parts it is an object of great 
consequence, the plant being frequently 
killed tong before the roots have attained. 
maturity. In the Highlands of Scot- 


jand, in particular, where a frost will 


frequently occur early in September, the 
crop is olten prematurcly destroyed, and 
the uses of this vegetable are in conse- 
quence materially limited. It is plain, 
that it would be necessary to sow the 
seeds of successive gencrations many 
times, before the requisite degree of 
hardiness could be expected, and that 
the process would demand both patience. 
and time. Yet, if it requires more of 
these than we cau expect from the or- 
dinary cultivator, it Is an experiment 
which we may at least recommend, to 
those public bodies, who so laudably 


exert themselves in ameliorating the 
agriculture and horticulture of this 


The dificalty ef procuring 
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secds from seedling plants, could doabt- 
less be obviated in some measure by 
depriving the young plant of its tubers, 
and thus compelling it to direct its 
energies to the other and more common 
inode of propagation, with which Na- 
ture Las provided all plants.” 
RUSSIA. 
It appears from a statistical account 
of Noseow, that the births in that city 
from the Ist of January, to the Ist of 
June 1812, amounted to 2,655; and the 
deaths to 3,567. The following was 
the population :— 
Priests, ; 
Noblesse, 
Soldiers, ‘ 
Merchants, . 
Citizens, ‘ 
Domestics, 
Other classes, 


5,104 
9,381 
3,173 

19,124 

18,139 

47,584 

96,409 


198,914 


PRUSSIA, 

Professor Hure.anp has announced, 
that biceding in cases of hydrophobia 
has met with equal success in German 
as in India. He intends to publish some 
of the cases forthwith. 

GERMANY. 

That indefatigable and meritorious 
writer, Dr. Nemnicn, of Hambuigh, has 
just completed two valuable works, one 
a Dictionary of MERCHAND!zE, ENGLISH 
and German; and another in FRENCH 
and German, cach of them being also pro- 
vided with a supplementary Vocabulary 
in German and English, and in German 
and Fyench. They appear to be indis- 
penusabie companions to every counting- 
house engaged in foreien trade; and, as 
fur as regards the English part, we can 
pronounce on its accuracy and on the 
author's critical knowledge of the idio- 
matic phrases used in British trade and 
inanufactures. ‘The learned Doctor for- 
merly. published a commercial Diction- 
ary, in which he blended twelve Euro- 
pean languages, but he has now con- 
veniently separated and enlarged them. 
The English and French are to be fol- 
lowed by similar works in German and 
Htalian, Spanish, Portugzueze, Duteh 
Danish, Swedish, Russian, Modcrn- 
Greek, and Latin; a wonderful series 
of labours atchievable only by a German 
and an industtious Hamburgher! but 
even these are but an introduction to a 
still larger work, in which Dr. Ney- 
NICH proposes to give the corresponding 
dcnominations of articles of necessity 

: 4 
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and commerce, “in several hundred lage 
guages.” : 

‘There is a curious paper on the 
netism of the earth, by Hansten, puts 
lished in Schweigger’s Journal for 19}9, 
He has collected @ great many observa. 
tions on the variation. He shows that 
the earth must have four magniciic poles, 
In the year 1769, one of the north mag. 
netic poles was situated in north latitude 
76°. 17', and cast longitude from Ferg 
277° 40°5’. The Siberia. north mag. 
netic pole in the year 1805, was situated 
in north latitude 85° 21°5’, and longi. 
tude east from Ferra 133° 49’. In 
year 1774 one of the south magnetic 
poles was in south latitude 71° 26%, 
and 153° 532’ east longitude from Fer. 
ro; the second in south latitude 77° 16°75’, 
and 254° 23’ east longitude from L'erro; 

FRANCE, 

A new prose Translation of Homer’s 
Tiiad has just appeared in France, from 
the pen of M. Ducas Monrset. The 
Critics place it above the ‘Translations 
of Dacier, Bitaube, or Lebrun. 

The celebrated Muziin has pub- 
lished a description of the gold seal of 
Louis XII. who reigned in the time of 
our cighth Henry. It contains much 
curious matter relative to that period of 
history, He has also published 4 
lcarned work, under the title of “The 
Mineralogy of Homer,”: in whieh he 
brings forward much curious mattet 
relative to the gems mentioned in the 
poenis of that matchless writer. 

The Life of Carvinat Wotsey, and 
the other works of Mr. Jonn Gatt, 
have met with a very favourable rece 
tion in Paris, where they are handsomely 
noticed in the scientific journals. 

A Chronological History of the Art 
of Design, drawn from the manuscripts 
in the French Museum, is publishing m 
Paris, in numbers. The engravings 
made from the ancient drawings appear 
tobe very faithful, and are ina good style. 

SOUTH SEAS. 

_ It has long been known that the mu- 
tincers of the Bounty settled in Piteairn’s 
Island, 25° S, lat. and 130 W. lon. and 
their progeny were lately visited by a0 
American and British vessel. A son of 
Christian’s was the first-born on the 
island, and is now about twenty-five 
years of age (named Thursday Ocfobet 


_ Christian); the elder Christian fell a sa 


crifice to the jealousy ef an Otaheitean 
man, within three or four years after 
their arrival on the island. They weré 
accompanied thithcr by six une 

mer. 
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men and twelve women; the former 
were all swept away by desperate con- 
tentions between them and the Engtish- 
men, and five of the latter have died at 
different periods, leaving at present only 
one man and several women of the ori- 
ginal settlers. It contains abundance 
of yams, plantains, hogs, goats, and 
fowls; but affords no shelter for a ship 
or vessel of any description; neither 
could a ship water there without great 
difficulty, as the island is completely 
ivon-bound with rocky shores. Being 
assured that the visit was of a peace- 
able nature, it is impossible to describe 
the joy these poor people manifested on 
seeing those they were pleased to con- 
‘sider as their countrymen. This in- 
teresting new colony consisted of about 
forty-six persons, mostly grownup young 
people, besides a nuinber of infants. 
The young men, all born oa the island, 
are very athletic, and of the finest forms, 
their countenances epen and pleasing; 
but the young women were objects of 
particular admiration, tall, robust, and 
beautifully formed, their faces beaming 
with smiles and unrufiled good humour. 
The clothing of the young females con- 
sisted of a piece of linen, reaching from 
the waist to the knees, and generally a 
sort of mantle thrown loosely over the 
shoulders, and hanging as low as the 
ankles. They sometimes wreath caps 
or bonnets for the head, to protect the 
face from the rays of the sun. ‘Their 
native modesty, assisted by a proper 
sense of religion and morality instilled 
into their youthful minds by John 
Adams, ‘the last survivor, has hitherto 
preserved these interesting people per- 
Jectly.chaste, and free from all kinds of 
‘“acbauchery, ‘Their habitations are ex- 
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iremely neat. The little village of Pit- - 
cairn forms a pretty square, the houses 
at the upper end of which are occupied 
by the patriach, John Adams, and his 
family, consisting of his old blind wife 
and three daughters from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, and a boy of 
eleven; a daughter of his. wife by a 
former husband, and a son-in-law. On 
the opposite side is the dwelling of 
Thursday October: Christian; and in 
the cenire is a smooth verdant lawn, on 
which the poultry are let loose, fenced 
in so as to prevent the intrusion of the 
domestic quadrupeds. All that was done 
was obviously unde: taken on a settled 
plan, unlike to any thing to be met with 
on the other islands. In their houses 
too they bad a good deal of decent fur- 
niture, consisting of beds laid upon bed- 
steads, with neat covering; ‘they had 
also tables, and large chests to contaia 
their ‘valuables and clothing, which ig 
made from the bark of a certain tree, 


‘prepared chicfly by the elder Otaheitean 


females. Adams’s house consisted of 
two rooms, and the windows had shuf+ 
ters, to pull to at night. The younger 
part of the sex, are, as before stated, 
employed with their brothers, under the 
direction of their common father Ad 
in the culture of the ground, which pro- 
duced cocoa nuts, bananas, the bread 
fruit tree, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
turnips, ‘They have also plenty of hogs 
and goats; the woods abound with a 
species of wild hog, and the coasts of 
the island with several kinds of good 
fish. Their agricultural implements are 
made by themselves, from the iron sup- 
lied by the Bounty, which, with great 
ety they beat out into spades, 
hatchets, Kc.” 


_ 
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AGRICULTURE. 
TRECTIONS for preparing Manure 
: from Peat, and Instructions for Fo- 
westers. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

A Catalogue of an extensive and valuable 
Collection of Books, including a Clergy- 
man’s Library, consisting of 10,000 vo- 
Tyne by E, Charnley, Newcastle-upon- 

A Supplement to a Catalogue of Books 
for 1815, comprising many thonsaud vo- 
fumes, besides a very.extensive Collection 
of curious Tracts, chiefly of the 17th cen- 
tury ; by John Rodford, Hull. is. 

A Catalogue of the Library which he- 
Jonged to the late Lord Seaforth, 
MontuLy Mag, No, 279. 


J. Major's Catalogue of Old and New 
Books for 1816. 

_A Descriptive Catalogue of useful and 
valuable Books, in various Langnages, for 
the Year 1816, arranged alphabetically ; 
by Wm. Wood, Strand. 8vo. 3s, 

EDUCATION. 

‘Village Conversations, or the Vicar’s 
Fire-side. Vol. Il. 6s. 

An Introduction to Latin Reading: 
taken from the most approved Classical 
Authors, arranged in progressive .Lessons 
from the more easy to the more difficult 
Rules in Syntax, according to the Eton 
Latin Grammar and Ruddiman’s Rudi-« 
ments; by Wm. Ballantine. 12ino. 3s. 6d. 

Clavis Virgiliana, w Vocabulary of = 
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Highness the Prince Regent, from the of. 
ginal Stuart Manuscripts preserved gt 
Rome, and now deposited in Carlton. 
house ; by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL.B, 


ords in Virgil’s Bucolies, Georgics, 
the Veeeid in Chich, 1, Each word 1s 
marked with an Accent, 2. The several 
significations of each word are ascertained, 
3. These various significations are reduced 
into proper classes. 8v0. 7S. 6d. 


First Lessons in Latin, consisting of Se- 


lections in Latin Construing, and designed 
as an introduction to Eutropius and Phz- 
drus. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Questions on the Chronology of English 
History, particularly adapted to that Divi- 
sion of Dr. Valpy’s Poetical Chronology 1s. 

Juvenile Pieces, in Prose and Verse, 
with Lessons for Spelling, and all the diffi- 
cult Words in the Reading Lessons alpha- 
betically arranged, with their Orthoepy in 
the opposite column ; by Wm. Angus, 
A.M. 12mo. 2s. 

Key to the Exercises on the Elements of 
French Grammar ; by the Rev. I. Gerar- 
dot, B.A. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Symbolic Illustrations of the Histery of 
England, from the Roman Invasion to the 
present Time, accompanied with a Narra- 
tive of the principal Events: designed 
more particolarly for the instruction of 
Young Persons; by Mary Ann Rundall. 
Ato. zl. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The New Geography, or an Introduc- 
tion to Modern Geography, in Question 
and Answer : compiled from the best Au- 
thorities ; by Wm. Jillard Hort. 12mo. 8s. 

Practical Geography, in a Series of Ex- 
ercises, illnstrative of the Geography of all 
the Countries in the Civilized World: with 
twenty-five coloured outline maps, and a 
copions appendix of the chief places; by 
Miss Cleobury, of Nottingham, imp, 4to. 
1}. 15s. 

Egypt, a Series of Engravings, exhibiting 
the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, 
Hieroglyphics, Costume, Inhabitants, Ani- 
mals, &c. of that Country : with accompa- 
nyiug Descriptions and Explanations, se- 
lected from the celebrated Work detailing 
the expedition of the Prench, by Vivant 
Denon. Part I, folio, 5s, 

HISTORY. 

The History of England, by Sharon Tur- 
ner, F.S.A. Volume the Second, containing 
the History of the Reigns of Edward TI. 
Edward If. Edward III. Richard I. 
Henry [V. Henry V.—also the History of 
Religion in England—The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, and of the English Language 
and Prose Literature. 4to. 21. 9s, 

The Civil and Military History of Ger. 
many, from the Landing of Gustavus to 
the Conclusion of the Treaty of Westpha- 
lia; by the late Francis Hare N aylor, esq. 
2 vols. &vo. IL, 8s. 

The Life of James the Second. king of 
Englan!, &c. collected out of Memoirs 
writ of bis own Hand, together with the 
Kine’s Advice to his Son, and his Majesty’s 


Will: published by command of his Royal 
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F.R.S. 2 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. 
LAW. . : 

Observations on the Laws re to 
Private Lunatic Asylums, and parti 
on a Bill for their alteration, which 
the House of Commons in the year 1814, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Mirour for Magistrates: wherein 
may be seene, by Examples passed in this 
Realme, with how greevous Plagues Vices 
are punished in great Princes and Magis. 
trates, and how fraile and unstable worldly 
prosperity is founde, where fortune seem. 
eth most highly to fauour : the present edi- 
tion of these Historical Poems possesses 
the various Readings of all preceding ones, 
with numerous illustrative notes, edited by 
Joseph Haslewood, esq. 3 vols. small 4to, 
121. 12s. 

Treatise on the Law of Scotland respect. 
ing Tithes, &¢.; by John Connell, esq, ads 
vocate. S vols. 8vo. Yl. 2s, 

MATHEMATICS. 

A familiar Treatise on Perspective, in 
four Essays: 1. On the Theory of Vision, 
and the Principles of Perspective as there 
with connected. 2. Elements of the Prac 
tice of Perspective, Definitions and Expla- 
nation of Terms. 3. The Perspective of 
Shadows. 4. On Keeping, or Aerial Per- 
spective ; by Chas. Taylor, No. I. royal 
Svo. 3s. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So 
ciety of London. Vol. VI. 11.18... 

Account of two successful Operations 
for restoring a lost Nose, from the integu- 
ments of the Forehead; by I. C. Carpue, 
4to. 15s. 

selsus de Medicina. 12mo. 8s. 

Synopsis Nosologiz Methodice ; by G. 
Cullen, M.D. 19mo. 4s. 6d. 

A System of Anatomy ; by John Gordon, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. 

7 MISCELLANIES, 

_ Gnizara, Princess of Persia; or the Vir- 

gin Queen. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Hone’s Fourth Genuine edition.of Mr. 
Phillips's Speech, in Guthrie v. Sterne, 
withont a single word omitted, and very 
carefully corrected. 4d. 

Asperne’s edition of the same, with @ 
preface. , 

A Statement of the Cruelties, Abuses, 
and Frauds, which are practised in Mad- 
houses ; by J. W. Rogers, surgeon. 36. | 

The Monthly Monitor and Philanthropie 
Museum ; being a cheap repository for the 
a ge hated Classes, ee ‘4 

y er and Son, of Haddington. Vo 

and II. 2s. 6d. each, 

Paris Chit-Chat, or a View of the So 


ciety, Manners, Customs, Litexature, qe! 
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Amusements, of the Parisians, being a se- 
quel to the Paris Spectator. 3 vols. 15s. 
in boards. 

A Letter to Wm. Wilberforce, esq. M.P. 
on the subject of Impressment. Is. 

Amusements iu Retirement, or the In- 
fluence of Literature, Science, and the Li- 
beral Arts, on the condact and happiness 
of private Life ; by the Author of the Phi- 
losophy of Nature. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

East India Register and Directory for 
1816. 18mo 7s. 6d. 

On the Freedom of the Will; by J. Ed- 
wards. 8v0. 9s. 

Kearsley’s List of Hackney Coach Fares. 
18mo, 3s. 

Present of a Mistress to a Young Ser- 
vant ; by Mrs. Taylor. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Classes and Orders of the Linnean 
System of Botany, illustrated by select 
Specimens of Foreign and Indigenous 
Plants. 3 vols. roya! 8vo. 51. 5s.—colour- 
ed, 71, 17s. 6d. 

Tales of Fancy ; by Miss Burney. Vol. I. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Craigh-Melrose Priory. 4'vols. 12mo.11.4s 

Diurnal Events. 4 vols. izmo. il. 

Emma, a Novel; by the Author of Pride 
and Prejudice. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

Husband Hunters. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 

Vicissitudes of Life exemplified. 2 vols. 
i2mo. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Wanderer in Norway, a Poem ; by 
Tho. Brown, professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 7s. 

Prince of the Lake, or O’Donoghue of 
Rosse ; by M. J. Snilivan. 8vo. 7s, 

De Mowbray. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Search after Happiness, and other 
Poems; by Hannah More. ¢%4mo, 2s, 6d. 

The Inquisition ; by J. Kelly. 12mo. 4s, 

POLITICS. 

An Historical Sketch of the French Re- 

volution, with original Anecdotes, in two 
parts; by Robt. Thomson, an eye-witness 
of the eveuts. 5s. 
_ An Address to the Nation on the relative 
importance of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures, with remarks on the doctrines of 
Mr. Malthus. 3s. 6d. 

Au Epgniry into the Causes of the High 
Prices of Corn and Labour, the Depres- 
sions on our Foreign Exchanges, and High 
Prices of Bullion, during the late War, &c.; 
by Robt. Wilson, esq. 8vo. 3s. 

Collections relative to Systematic Relief 
of the Poor. 8vo. 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The second Exodus, or Reflections on 
the Prophecies relating to the Rise, Fall, 
and Perdition of the great Roman Beast 
of the 1260 years, and his last Head, and 
their long Captivity, and approaching Re- 
storation of the Jews ; by the Rey, W, Et- 
Mick, M.A, 3 vols, évo. 21s, . 
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Institutes of Christian Perfection of Mae 
carius the Egyptian, called the. Great ; 
translated for the Greek by Granville 
Penn, esq. 7s. 6d. 

- Lectures on the Church Catechism, ori- 
ginally written for the private Use of the 
Parishioners of Bainton ; by the Rev. John 
Bell, D.D. rector of Bainton. 12mo, ¢s, 

Essays on the Advantages of Revelation, 
the Rewards of Eternity, the Advantages 
of the Knowledge revealed to Mankind 
concerning the Holy Spirit, &c. &c.; by 
the late Rev. Joseph Whiteley, M.A, 
8vo. 9s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Popnlar Account of St. Paul’s Cathe. 
dral, with a description of the Monuments, 
and other interesting particulars. is, 

A Treatise on Topography; by M,. Mae 
lortie. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s Guide to Madeira and 
the West Indies. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in Europe and Africa; by Col. 
Keatinge, author of the Conquest of Mexi- 
co, &c. comprising a Journey through 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to Morocco ; . 
also a second Journey through France in 
1814, in which a particular comparison. is 
drawn between the present and former 
State of that Country and its Inhabitants, 
1 vol. 4to. with 34 engravings of Scenery, 
Antiquities, and Costume, from drawings 
taken by the Author. 

A Journal of a Voyage down the Eng- 
lish Channel, with reflections on England 
and France ; by an old Seaman, 2s. 





New Editions. 
Biographical Dictionary. 
8vo. 125. : 
Robinson Crusoe. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Lowth’s Lectures, by Gregory. 2 vols, 
Svo, 11. 1s. 
Crabb’s German Conversation, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. ° 
Poole’s Village School. 12mo. 3s. 
Edward, by Dr, Moore, author of Ze- 
luco,&ec. 4 vols. 12mo. il, 2s. 
Emmeline, or the Orphan of the Castle ; 
by Charlotte Smith. 4 vols. 11. 2s, 
Vaga, or a View of Nature; by Mrs. 
Peck. Svols 188. 
Duncan and Peggy, a Scottish Tale; by 
Mrs. Helme. 3 vols. 15s. 
Border Chieftains ; by Miss Houghton. 
3 vols. 18s. 
Keith’s Trigonometry. 8vo. 14s. 
Scott’s Visit to Paris, 1214. 8vo. 12s. 
Things as they are, or the Adventures of 
Caleb Williams. 3 vols. the fourth edi- 
tion, 18s. 
St. Leon, a Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tary. 4 vols, il. 4s. 
New Week's Preparation. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 
bound, and fine —_ 2s. 
The Magic of Wealth, by T. S. Surr, 


Vol. XXV. 


Author of the Winter in Lond»:, in 3 
VQ's, 18s. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONg,. 


i 


Nicholson's Complete Preceptor for the Ger- 
man Flute, whercin the beauties and capa- 
bilities of the Flute are developed in a 

. series of rules and instructions for the ma- 
nagement of tone, articulation, double- 
 tonguing, gliding, vibration, and other 
graces. 78. 6d. 
HIS work professes not only to af- 
fect more than has hitherto been 
atchieved by any other, but to realize 
its promises, by directions “ so perfectly 
simple and easy, that the pupil may be 
able to attain the art of playing the 
flute in its. improved and superior style 
of embellishment,” with new facility. If. 
where much is proposed, much is: per- 
formed, though not all that was pro- 
mised, a claim is made upon our allow- 
ance that candour will not reject. ‘That 

Mr. Nicholson has felt what was due to 

the public, and been in earnest in the 

execution of his arduous task, will be 

rendered evident by a few extracts from 

his IntRopuction. After observing up- 

on the very general practice into which 

the German Flute has been received, 

and the probabie increase of its popu- 

larity, as its improved powers shall be- 

come better known, the author tells us, 

that his “ Preceptor” is founded, not 

solely on the result of his own early and 

personal practice and experience; but, 

that he has been careful to incorporate 

with the suggestions of his individual 

studies, those of his late father, who. 
bad been engaged in the preparation of 
a similar work. Then, modestly de- 

claring his sense of the responsibility he 

has incurred, in deviating so far from 

thé plans ordinarily laid down, and dis- 
avowing every intention to detract from 
the merits of others, he reiterates the 
expression of his hope, that his labours’ 
may prove adequate to the object to 
which they have been directed, 

To enter into the detail ot Mr. Niehol- 
son's “* Preceptor,” would be to deve- 
dope particulars, the exclusive commu- 
nication of which belongs of right to the 
ingenious author. His secrets are so 
well worth the price at which he rates 
them, tliat, after giving a general outline 
of the plan, we shall content ourselves 
wit referring our readers to his pages; 
fad, that they may be induced to consult 
them, shall award to them the well-carn- 
ed meed of our sincere approval, 

Phe work commences with directions 
respecting the properest position for, and 
the best manner oj holding the German 
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Flute. The fone is tlie second subi 
of consideration ; into which the vr 
enters with the most satisfactory mis 
nuteness. Then proceeding to the seis 
entific or elementary province of hiy 
instructions, he explains the scale og 
gamut, and presents a diagram of the 
one-keyed flute, accompanied with 
seale of notes not affeeted by the addi. 
tional keys. After.some necessary éx- 
planations in respect of the sharps, flats, 
and naturals, he exhibits the chromatic 
scale of the one-keyed flute, which is 
succeeded by the natural, sharp, and 
flat gamuts of the six-keyed flute. The 
time, and its several civisions, are then 
treated aud explained, and the major, 
and miner modes laid down, and exem- 
plarily illustrated. ‘The various articu. 
lations, as those ealled the tipt, the slur 
of two and two, the slur two, and tip rie 
the first three slurred, and the four 
tipt, and the first tipt and three last 
slurred. These, the double-tongueing, 
the graces, or ornaments of expression, 
the vibration scale, the scale ef shakes, 
same progressive exercises, and a voca- 
buiary of musical terms (in which, by 
the bye, some of those ased by himself 
are omitted), complete the catalogue of 
this volume’s numerous heads or arti-x 
cles, and sanction our recommending 
the “‘ German Flute Preceptor” to the 
attention and study of those who wish 
to excel inthe performance of one of the 
most improved and most attractive of 
wind instruments. ' 


A Grand Sonata for the Piano-Forte, with 
an Accompaniment for the Violin, composed 
by D. Steibelt, esq. 5s. f 
This is one of the many very €%-' 

cellent productions of the superior ge-’ 

nius frem which it emanates. It consists 
of two movements. In the first beaaty 
and pathos, judiciously variegated by 
strength and spirit, point eut the author; 
and the second (a rondo) is original and. 
animated. In both movements, thd, 
transitions from the major to the minor 
inode, and vice versa, the geveral evom 
lutions of the harmony, the unexpected 
turns of thought, and the pleasing suse 
pense in which the scientific ear is 
almost constantly detained, are worthy, 
of the best exertions of the distinguished 
composer, and will not fail to render the 
piece a favourite with all real masters). 
aud cultivated amateurs. 
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Les Petits Bijoux, consisting of favorite 
Airs, Dances, and Rondos, for the Piano- 
Fort, composed by the most celebrated 

Professors. vol. 1. 14s. 

The contents of this volume, which 
comprises between sixty and seventy 
pages, are selected with judgment. We 
will not say, that they might not have 
been arranged more progressively, with 
respect to their comparative difficulty of 
execution: but, as the publication, how- 
ever wéll adapted for the practice and 
improvement of young students, does 
not announce itself in the character of a 
didactic work, it would scarcely be fair 
to treat that as a blemish. The pieces 
presented to us, are—* Le Chalumeau 
du Pan;” “ Pygmalion;” “ O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang me?” “L’ Etoile;” “Sweet 
Robin;”’ “The Voice of ker I love ;” 
“ Siciliano et Rondo;” “ Qu’on Ren- 
voye la ‘Tristesse;” ‘“* Romance et Ron- 
do;” “The Thern;” “ ‘The Valencia 
Wake;” “ Rest weary Traveller.” Some 
of these are given as Watzes, some as 
Rondos, others as Airs; and are all aug- 
mented, adorned, aud improved by the 
respective masters whose ingenuity has 
converted them into the useful exercises 
they here form. 

Select Irish, Scottish, and Welsh Meladies, 
arranged as Rondos for the Flute and 
Piano-forte ; by Mr. Corri. 1s. 6d. 
These piano-forte melodies, the flute 

accompaniments of which may be con- 

sidered as solos, are well adapted for 
the improvement of practitioners on the 
instruments named in the title-page. 

They are attractive in their style, facile 

of execution, and will be found useful 

to masters engaged in the province of 
school instruction. 
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“ The Clay cold Dwelling,” a favorite Bat- 
lad, sung by Mrs. Dickons at the Bath 
and other Concerts. Composed by J. 
Addison. 15s. 6d. 


With this little simple air we are 
much struck, while the pocet’s tale is 
heightened and impressed upon the, 
mind, the ear is soothed and deluded. 
The same soul and sentiment inspircs 
the words, and modulates the sounds. 
It is the Muse accompanying herself, 
This union of character were aione 
sufficient praise; but is not all that is 
due to a melody that is as original ast 
impressive. 

A Self-Acting Harp. 

We have to announce the inventiorw 
(by Mr. Longman, of Cheapside) of a 
Self-Acting Harp, in the form and size’ 
of a cabinet piano-forte. Its motions 
are produced solely by weight, which 
obliges a more regular performance than 
is attainable by the application of 
springs. The mechanism includes se- 
veral accompanying instruments, and 
the combined effect is sonorous, ani- 
mating, and particularly calculated for 
dancing. ‘The winding-up, or renova- 
tion of its powers, does not occupy 
more than a minutes and its unwearied 
action is sufficiently long for any single 
dance. 

‘The plan upon which this instrument 
is constructed, admits of its being fur- 
nished with keys, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who chuse the amusement 
of accompanying the dancers; and, by 
the perpetual admissibility of new bar- 
rels, possesses the advantage of mul- 
tiplying, to any extent, its number and 
variety of tunes. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
LEGISLATION. 


—a 
ACTS PASSED tn the S5th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or im the, 
THIRD SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
ie | : 


AP. CX LVI. Forraising theSum 
of Four millions five hundred thou- 
sand Pounds, by Exchequer Bills for the 
Service of Great Britain, for the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and jifteen. 
Cap. CXLIX. For raising the Sum 
of One million five hundred thousand 
Pounds, by Excehequer Bills, for the Ser- 
vce of Great Britain for the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and Fifteen. 
Cap. CL. For rectifyimg Mistakes 
t the Names of the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners, qnd for appointing additional 


2” 





Commissioners, andindemnif ying suchper- 
sons as have acted without due Authority, 
in Execution of the Acts therein recited. 

Cap. CLI. Yo amend the Laws for 
imposing and levying of Fines, in respect. 
of unlawful Distillation of Spirits in 
Lreland. 


Cap. CLILE For granting to His. 


Majesty the Sum of Twenty thousand . 

Pounds, to be issued and appled tewards 

repairing Roads between London and 

Holyhead, by Chester, and between Lon. 

don and Bangor, by Shrewsbury. 
4 


Cape 
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Cap. CLI. For granting certain 

Rates on the Postage of Letters to and 
from Great Britain, the Cape of Good 
‘Hope, the Mauritius, and— the East 
Indies ; and for making certain Regula- 
tions respecting the Postage of Ship Let- 
ters, and of Letters in Great Britain. 

Post-master General may establish pack- 
ets and mails for the East Indies, &c. 

Between the port of London, or any 
other port in Great Britain, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Mauritius, or any port 
or place within the limits the united com- 
pany trading to the East Indies, 

For every single letter, 3s. and 6d.—For 
every double letter, 7s.—For every treble 
letter, 10s. and 6d.—And for every ounce 
in weight, 14s. and so in proportion for 
letters and packets above the weight of an 
ounce. 

Rates for Newspapers, &c. ° 

Three-pence for each packet, not ex- 
ceeding one annce; and for each packet 
exceeding one onnce, at the rate of three- 
pence per ounce; provided that the same 
be sent in covers open at the sides or ends. 

Cap. CLIV. he ping the Rates of 
Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers and 
others on quartering Soldiers. 

Every non-commissioned officer and pri- 
vate soldier who shall be fernished with 
diet and smal! beer by the innholders, or 
ether persons on whom such non-commissi- 
oned officers or private soldier: shal! be bil- 
letted by virtue of the said Act, shall pay 
and allow for the same the sum of fourteen- 
pence per dicm until the twenty-fourth day 
of July inclusive, and from and after that 
day the snm of one shilling per diem; and 
that for such allowances of tourteen-pence 
and one shilling, the innholder or other per- 
son shal! furnish one meal; vidélicef, a hot 
dinner if required in each day, not to ex- 
ceed one pound and a quarter of meat pre- 
vious to being drest, one pound of bread, 
one pound of potatoes or other vegetables 
previous to being cooked, and two pints of 
amall beer, and vinegar, salt, and pepper. 

The sum to be paid to the innholder 
or other person within certain parts of 
the United Kingdom, on whom any of the 
horses belonging to the public forees shall 
be quartered by virtne of the said Act, for 
hay and straw, shall be one shilling and 
two-pence per diem for each horse. 

Cap. CLV. To continue, until the 
Fifth Day of July One thousand eight 
Aundred and sixteen, the Temporary 
Fourth Part of the Duties payable in 
Scotland upon Distillers’ Wash, Spirits, 
end Lacences imposed by an Act of the 
Fifty-fourth Year of His present Mapesty ; 
end for enabling His Majesty by Order in 
Council to modify the Operations of the 


said Act, er reduce the Dutics thereby 
imposed, 
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Cap.CLVI. Toamend the Laws re- 
lative to the Transportation of Offenders ; 
to continue in force until the First D 
May One thousand eight hundred and 
sixteen. 

From and after the passing of this Act, 
it shall be lawful for the conrt, before 
which any person or personsshali have been 
or shall be convicted of grand or petit lar- 
ceny, or any other offence for which such 
person or persons shall have been or be 
subject to be transported, to order and ad- 
judge, that such person or persons so con- 
victed as aforesaid, shall be transported 
beyond the seas for any term not exceeding 
the number of years or term for which such 
person or persons is or are or shall be liable 
by any law to be transported ; and in every 
such case it shall and may be lawful for his 
Majesty, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Couneil, to declare and appoint 
any other place or places, part or parts’ 
beyond the seas, in addition to such as shalh 
have been heretofore declared and ap- 
pointed hy his Majesty for that purpose, 
either within his Majesty’s dominions, or 
elsewhere out of his Majesty’s dominions, 
to which any such felons or other offenders 
shall be conveyed or transported; and 
such cvart as aforesaid is hereby antho- 
rized, aud required to order such effenders 
to be transferred to the use of any person 
or persons, and bis or their assigns, who 
shall contract for the due perfurmance of 
such transportation. 

Person or persons so contractmg as 
aforesaid, and to whom any offenders shal} 
he delivered in order to be transported, or 
any person or persons directed by the said 
justices (empowered to contract as afore- 
said) or their assigns, may in such manner 
as they shall think fit, carry and secure 
the said offenders in and through any 
county of Great Britain, towards the sea- 
port or place from whence they are to be 
transported; and ifany person or persons 
shall rescne such offenders or any of them, 
or assist them or any of them m making 
their escape trom such person or persons 
as shall have them in their cnstody as afore- 
said, he, she, or they shall be adjudged 
gnilty of felony, and shall suffer death as in 
cases of felony without benefit of clergy. 

If any offender or offenders who shalb be 
so ordered by any such court as aforesaid 
to be transported or who shall agree to 
transport himself or herself on certain con- 
ditions, either for life or any number of 
years, to any such place or places, part or 
parts, as shall be appomted by his Majesty 
in manner aforesaid, shall be afterwards at: 
large within any part of the Urited King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireiand, withont 
some lawful eanse, before the expiration of 
the term for whieh such offender or of- 
fenders shall have been ordered to be 
transported, or shall have so agreed to 
transport, 
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transport himself or herself as aforesaid, alsosnch sum of money for his immediate 
‘every such offender being at large as afore- subsistence, as the said superintendent 
said, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall shali think proper, so as such sum shall not 
suffer death. in any case exceed three pounds, 

Where any offender shall be bronght to ‘The time during which any offender shall 
any such place of confinement as afore- have continued in gaol under sentence of 
said, in pursuance of the powers contained transportation, or being removed under the 
in this Act, he shall be washed, cleansed, provisions aforesaid, shall continue con- 
and purified, and the clothes in which he fined by virtue of this act, shall be takea 
shall be then clothed shall be burnt if and reckoned in discharge or part dis- 
necessary, or otherwise shall be preserved charge or satisfaction of the term of his 
and taken care of for him, by the overseer transportation. 
of the piace of confinement, and re-de- Cap. CLVII. For the better Exami- 
livered to hin npodn his quitting it, or sold nation of Witnesses in the Courts of 
for his benefit, and the produce thereof Equity in Ireland, and for empowering 
Sfoeuady andy-when such ofieader shail‘? Courts of Law and Equity én Ireland 
ee ld ec the to grant Commissions for taking Affi- 
befinally discharged, either at the end or dactts in all Parts of Great Briton. 


other determination of his term, such other : 
decent clothing as shali be judged neces- Cap. CLVIII. To enable Grand 


sary and proper by the superintendent Juries to present additional Sums for 
shoranld, shall be delivered to such of- Constables in Ireland, and for the secure 
fender by the overseer of the place of con- Conveyance of Prisoners. 

finement trom which he is discharged, and 
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A 
NUS within my recollection has Catarrh been so prevalent since the period of 
the Influenza, in common with which the present epidemic has many symptoms; 
all the members of a numerous family were attacked, at the same time, with pains across 
the eyes, inflamed eye-balls, sueezing, cough, soreness of the chest, and pains in the 
limbs. The grand specific was opium, in small doses, every three hours, which removed 
the disorder with astonishing celerity. 

A great mortality has been experienced among children; of this I hear in all quarte’s ; 
the greater proportion appear to have laboured under inflammation of the lungs ; many 
were the victims of hooping cough; and measles bave been very fatal among the poor. 

After Catarrh, the most predominant disorders in our list are rheuthatism, acute and 
chronic, low fever, scarlatina with ulcerated sore throat, and pneumonic affections. 
The more frequent form of the latter has been a rheumatic affection of the respiratory 
organs, possessing many of the characters of pleurisy, not yielding readily to depletion, 
but to opiates and external applications. 

Peripneutnonia Notha still prevails among elderly persons. 

Pseudo-syphilitic complaints have been much more frequent in my practice these 
last three months: whether they are in any way dependant on atmospheric infiaence 
is not quite certain, but the occurrence of the greater number of them at the elose of 
the autumnal season, in conjunction with disorder of the digestive organs, very common 
at that period, favours the affirmative supposition. The state of the weather cannot, 
however, be considered as operating otherwise than by increasing the susceptibility of 
the body to infection, since every case that has fallen under my observation has been 
clearly attributable to suspicious intercourse. ‘That there is a poison of a venereal ori- 
€10, very similar in appearance, yet essentially distinct from the disease commonly called 
Syphilis, is a fact which cannot be too strongly impressed upon those who are exposed 
to such complaints, since a mistake may be productive of endless misery. ‘The necessity 
of an accurate prognosis will appear from the fact, that mercury, the remedy of the 
true disease, generally aggravates the spurious, and often produces consequences of the 
most dreadful nature. 

Among the bad effects of the misapplication of mercury in these disorders, there aré 
hone more distressing to the patient, or embarrassing to the inexperienced practitioner, 
than sphacelus, or phagedenic ulceration of the parts affected ; among many other ex- 
amples of this kind the following are deserving of notice :—A navy surgeon, after leading 

the space of two months a life of continued dissipation, contracted a slight ulceration 
on the usual place. Alarmed at the appearance of this unwelcome guest, he began a 
course of mercury ; and, as in a short time ne appearance of amendment was visible, he 
doubled the quantity of his medicine, until he became completely salivated ; during this 
Petied the ulceration had assumed a phagedenic appearaace, with a greenish huc, and 
was 
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Was rapidly increasing in size, The constitution being as fully salivated with mercury 
as it could bear, though still encouscious of his error, he thonght it proper to discontinue 
its employment, aod have recourse te a lotion of muriate of quicksilver and lime-water. 
nder this treatment the sure began, and continued, to amend, until it was nearly heal- 
ed; when it took a retrograde course, and was soon as bad as at its worst stage: mercu- 
rial frictions were again resorted to, the disease increased, gangrene and sloughing com. 
menced, accompanied with great and incessant pain ; the frictions were then employed 
with redoubled vigour, until the increasing destraction of the parts brought the terrified 
sufferer to London for advice. The opinion of several surgeons was taken ; I was also 
cousulted : no doubt existed that the case had been mistaken and improperly treated, 
It was obvious that the symptoms under which he laboured were attributable to the re- 
aedy, and not to the disease ; the mercury was discontinued, and courses of sarsaparilla, 
hemiock, bark, nitric acid, aud other remedies of the same kind, were tried im succession, 
As external applications, the poppy fomentation, bread and water poultice, carrot poul- 
tice, fryars balsam, were employed, but all with no fect. Bleeding, a sovereign remedy 
in these cases, was recommended, but he stedfastly, and unfortunately for himself, I 
think, refused to allow it, on account of his alledged debility, and the feebleness of his 
puise. At length, by the advice of one of the surgeons who occasionally saw him, he filled 
the sore with levigated Lapis Calaminaris, which certainly removed the slough, and ar- 
rested the progress of the gangrene, but he was left with a sore exquisitely painfal, and. 
incapable of bearing even the most soothing application ; in this state he was summoned 
to join his ship, and the result I have not heard. Had the use of the mercury been 
cuntinued, under'these circumstances, his life would doubtless have fallen a sacrifice. 

‘The subsequent is also illustrative of the deleterious effects of mercury misapplied, 
and is a striking evidence of the utility of bleeding in arresting the evil. 

A gentleman, afier much dissipation, contracted an ulceration on the prepuce; as he 
was then at Liverpool, on the eve of coming to London, nothing was done for it. It had 
at first the appearance of a chap, but, being aggravated by the journey in a stage-coach, 
it had extended considerably on his arrival, and a chemist to whom it was shown pro- 
nounced it to be Syphilitic. Fortunately nothing but mercurial pills were employed, 
which, however, in the course of eight weeks, had affected the mouth and aggravated 
the disease ; a painful phymosis, with great discharge, had supervened ; a phagzwdenic 
ulceration was making rapid strides over the part, and the sufferings of the patient were 
intense, Mild astringent applications had been first tried, and subsequently those of 
a more soothing nature ; a decoction of poppies, as a fomentation to the perineum and 
prepuce, gave some relief, but it was not permanent. At length, bleeding was em- 
ployed, which instantly removed the pain ; it was necessary to repeat it thrice on three 
several exacerbations of the symptoms ; and, such was the benefit experienced, that no- 
thing more was considered necessary for the perfect cure. 

The progress of the diseased Larynx, adverted to in our last, seems to have been ar- 
tested by the excitement of pustules ov the surface of the throat, by emetic tartar oinut- 
ment: the feeling of suffocation peculiar to this complaint, and which constitutes so 


—— a symptom, has been materially diminished, but the voice is scarcely to be 
eard. 


11, North Crescent, Bedford-Square. Joun WANT. 
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Rising 5 has lately added an important fact to what was previously known of 
oe chlorine. He has shown that it combines with more than ita weight of oxygen 
gas, and forms an acid, to which she has given the name of chloric acid. He has pointed 
outa method of obtaining this acid in a separate state, and has shown that it is a consti- 
tuent of the salts called formerly hyper-orymuriates, to which henceforth the name of 
og must be given. Vanquelin has published an account of the properties of these 

Oxygen, says Dr. Thomson in his Annals, was raised by Lavoisier to a very highrank 
among chemical substances. He considered it as the acidifying principle ay only 
supporter of combustion, aud as capable of uniting with and modifying all other simple 
bodies. ‘The modern discoveries in chemistry have deprived oxygen of a goud deal of 
its dignity. Davy has shown that it forms alkalies as wellas acids. and that many acide 
exist which contain no oxygen. It is not therefore the acidifying principle This in- 
@eed is a doctrine which was all along maintained by Berthollet whose sagacit in many 
pomts of chemical theory deserves the highest admiration. Oxygen has lost Skew se the 
property of being the only simple supporter of combustion. r™ chlorine ceaunenee 
that property pethaps in a greater degree than oxygen; with this curions exception 
Wat charcoal will not burn w it, uor unite withit, Lodine is certainly a much less per- 

: isct 
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fect supporter of combustion, since the only body hitherto observed to burn in it is 
m. " : 

“The general result of some experiments of De Saussure, proves that the absorption 
of gases by porous solid bodies depends upon the same cause as the capillary attraction 
of liquids, Chemical affinity doubtless has its effect, as it has also upon capillary at- 
traction. Charcoal, meerschaum, ligniform asbestns, rock cork, hydrophane, quartz, 
sulphate of lime, mineral agaric, hazelwood, mulberry, fir, linen thread, wool, and raw 
silk, were the solid bodies employed, and all of them have the property of absorbing 
gases. Charcoal absorbs the most of the gases, and the proportions absorbed by the 
other bodies are nearly in the order in which they have beennamed. Each of these sub- 
stances absorb a determinate quantity of every particular gas ; but the order is not the 
eame for the different solid bodies indicating the action of chemical affinity. Thus 
charcoal absorbs more nitrous oxide, than carbonic acid gas; but meerschaum absorbs 
snore carbonic acid gas than nitrous oxide. ‘The following table exhibits the number of 
volumes of the diffe:ent gases absorbed by dry box-wood charcoal. 





Volumes. Volumes, 
Ammoniacal gas -+++++++++++90 Olefiant gas © ee eeeeenen ee 35 
Mariatic acid -++++++eeesee*BS Carbonic oxide --++-+++++-++ 9,42 
Sulpburous acid peceseseeser(l Oxygen eeceteteeesteseess OOF 
Sulphureted hydrogen. - «« 0000 55 Azote Coeeeeseeererenesancee 7.5 
Nitrous oxide -+-+e.e++++9 0040 Oxy-carbureted hydr, -----+ § 
Carbonic acid «-+++eeee+s2 0035 Hydrogen -+-++-sesseesess 1,75 


Water diminishes the power of solid bodies to absorb gases. And, when a solid body 
is saturated with a gas, the addition of water disengages a portion of this gas. During 
the absorption of gases by solid bodies, heat is disengaged, owing obviously to the con. 
densation of the gas, in the pores of the solid body, 

Dr. WiLson Puitir has published two curious papers, in which he relates a great 
number of experiments made in order to determine the principle on which the action of 
the heart depends. He has shown that both the brain and spinal marrow may be re- 
moved without affecting the motion of the heart ; but that if they be suddenly destroyed, 
or by crushing them, the motion of the heart is affected. He expiains these apparently 
contradictory experiments thus: in man there are three systems—the sensorial, the ner- 
vous, and the muscular, all independent of each other, but capable of affecting each 
other. In his second paper he shows that a stimulus applied to the brain in general ac- 
celerates the motion af the heart ; but that the action of the voluntary muscles is only 
excited by stimulating the part of the brain from which their nerves proceed. Ganglia, 
in his opinion, convey to the nerves which proceed from them the united energy of all 
A parts of the brain from which nerves going to them proceed, and they have no 
ether use. 

VoGex has published along paper to show that when sugar is boiled with various 
metallic oxides and with different mvtailine salts, it has the property of discomposing 
them. Sometimes it reduces the oxide to the metallicstate; at others (and this most 
frequently) it deprives the oxide of one of the doses of oxygen with which it was com- 
bined, and thereby reduces it to an inferior degree of oxidation. The result of his ex- 
periment is as follows :-— 

When a solution of acetate of copper is boiled with sugar, no gas is evolved; but a 
brown powder is precipitated, which is protoxide of copper. Sugar of milk, honey, 
manna, and other sweet bodies, produce the same effect. Scheele’s sweet principle of 
bw oils, fat, and wax, likewise occasion the same precipitation, but much more 

owly. ; war ‘ 

_ When sulphate of copper and sugar are boiled together, the copper is precipitated 
ju the metallic state. All the other sweet substances produce the same effect. 

__ When nitrate or muriate of copper is boiled with sugar, no protoxide precipitates; 
but the salts are converted into pronitrates and promuriates. ‘The salts of iron, zinc, 
tm, and manganese,—in short, of all the metals which have the property of decomposing 
Wwater,—are not decomposed by sugar. 

Sugar boiled with nitrate of mercury throws down metallic mercury. It produces 
no effect upon calomel; but converts corrosive sublimate into calomel. 

Nitrate of silver and miuriate of gold are very readily decomposed by sugar. Sugar 
and manna convert peroxide of mercury into protoxide. 

Sugar readily dissolves the red oxide of Jead or litharge. It deprives the brown oxide 
i lead of part of its oxygen, and then dissolves it. 








‘ , 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
—_—_ , 
| T affords us much satisfaction to be able to give place to a Commercial Treaty be- 
=. tween the British and American governments, which indicates in both a liberal 
feeling that promises to preserve peace between the twe countries, ; 
Montury Mae, No, 279, i « Article 
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“< Article the First.—There shall be between the territories of the United States of 
America aud all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe a reciprocal liberty, 
ef commerce. The inhabitants of the two countries respectively shall have liberty 
frecly and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to all such places, ports, and 
rivers, in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are permitted to conie, to 
enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any parts of the said territories re. 
spectively, also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their 
commerce; and generally the merchants and traders of each nation respectively, shall 
enjoy the most complete protection and security for their commerce, but subject al. 
ways to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

Article the Second.—No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation 
to the United States of any articles the growth, produee, or manufacture of his Britannie 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the territories of his BritannicMajesty in Europe, of any articles the growth 
produce, or mauufactare, of the United States, than are or shall be payable on the like 
rticles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any other foreign countries, nor 
shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed, in either of the two comntries on 
the exportation of any articles to the United States or to his Britannic Majesty's terri- 
tories in Europe, respectively, than such as are payable on the exportation of the like 
articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall any prolibition be imposed on the expot- 
tation or importation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the United 
States, or of his Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe, to or from the said territories 
of his Britannic Majesty in Eurepe, to or from the said United States, which shall not 
equally extend to all other nations. , . 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the United 
States on British vessels, than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States; nor in the ports of any of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe on th 
vessels of the United States, than shall be payable in the ports on British venuls 1 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the United States of any arti 
eles the growth, produce, or manufacture, of his Britavnic Majesty’s territories yn E “ 
rope, whether such importation shall be in vessels of the United States or in British ov 
sels; and the same duties shall be paid on the importation into the ports of an F f his 
ens ar = in Europe of any article the auth weedbee, pA atid. 

acture, of ithe United States, whe : | j iti in 
er eden , Whether such importation shall be in British vessels or in 

The same duties shall be paid and the same bounti i 
any articles the growth, hase en or manufacture “Of he recite a cape = 
in Enrope, to the United States, whether such exportation shall be . , Sof te 
United States, or in British vessels; and the same duties shall b sae he ae 
bounties allowed, on tl tation ee ee a 

ed, i¢ exportation of any articles, the growth, prod 
ture of the United States to his Britannic Majesty’s territories i Ban eae bebe wwes 4 
re ore ee shall be . British vessels or in vessels of the United Stes,” ee 

tis further agreed, that in all pla yhe ' 
the re-exporiation of any goods, the mmc pod ss oe ne oe eens ae 
respectively, the amount of the said drawbacks shall be tl ' sid 
goods shall have been originally imported in a British or A suerte canine 
such re-exportation shall take place fi > United S eee ee 
the territories of his Britannic Sete ‘eeuss, on rete oe veaitl, or Rem 
foreign nation, the two contracting parties saleite te the iabedis st cau, ae alle 
ol regulating or diminishing, in such case, the amount of the said [a wa 

The intercourse between the United States and his Britannic Majest ‘5 ssession i 
the West Indies, and on the continent of North Ameri l on Ganaueh Sor aie 
of the provisions of this article, but each party shail r rica, shall not be affected by — 
sa _ oe respect to such an intercourse emain in the complete possesion 

Article the Third.—His Britannic Majes ' 
of America shall be admitted, sod hootteht sy titer ay the vessels of the United States 
the British dominions in the East Indies videslicet, Cal ~ ag hg A yer 
Prince of Wales's Island; and that the citizens of th y eae sates, meunng , and the 
on trade between the said principal settlements a * - orp wes van agg. Amt 
cles of which the importation and exportation es ote ia aes 
tories, shall not be entirely prohibited : provided ae ively to and from the said _terti- 
them in any time of war, between the Bb itieh es, yy that it shall not be lawful for 
ever, to export from the said territories. wit? 5 nnent and any state of power what- 
government, any military store 
—_ dee pay ye their vessels, when admitted, no hi 
8 “a i e on ~ vessels of the most favoured E 

ys: 4) bu 7c ° ° 
pa) ngler or other duties or charges on the im 


nout the special permissi iti 
$ or naval storés, or aan. The pe eg of ha Dolted 
gher or other duty or charge than 
wropean nations; and they shall 
portation er exportation of the 
cargoes 
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cargoes of the said vessels, than shall be payable on the same articles when imported or 
exported in the vessels of the most favoured Enropean nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of the United States shall not carry any 
articles from the said principal settlements to any port or place, except to some port or 
place in the United States of America, where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood, that the permission granted by this article, is not to extend to 
allow the vessels of the United States to carry on any part of the-coasting trade of the 
said British territories ; but the vessels of the United States, having, io the first instance, 
proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of the British dominions in the East 
Indies, and then going with their original cargoes, or any part thereof, from one of the 
said principal settlements to another, shall not be considered as carrying on the coasting 
trade. The vessels of the United States may also touch for refreshments, bat not for 
commerce, in the course of their voyage to or from the British territories in India, or to 
or from the dominions of tht Emperor of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Island 
of St. Helena, or such other places as may be in the possession of Great Britain, in the 
African or Indian seas, it being well understood that in all that regards this article, the 
citizens of the United States shall be subject, in all respects, to the laws and regulations 
of the British government, from time to time established. 

Article the Fourth.—It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties, respec- 
tively, to appoint Consuls, for the protection of trade, to reside in the dominions and ter- 
ritories of the other party ; but, before any Consul shall act as such, he shall in the usual 
form be approved and admitted by the government to which he his sent; and it is hereby 
declared that in case of illegal or improper conduct towards the laws or government of 
the country to which he is sent, such consul may either be punished according to law, 
if the law will reach the case, er be sent back, the offended government assigning to the 
other the reasons for the same. 

- Itis hereby declared that either of the contracting parties may except from the resi- 
dence of consuls such particular places as such party shall judge fit to be so excepted.” 

A silly clause is added about St. Helena, at which, as the residence of the Emperor 
Napoleon, American ships are not to be allowed to touch! 

The average quantity of MALT charged with duty in England and Wales, in each of 
the years 1780, 1781, and 1783, was 29,114,361 bushels, The annual consumption, as 
estimated by the Mimster on imposing the tax of 1803, was 27,000,000 bushels; and 
the actual average of the years, ending the 5th of January, 1814 and 1815, as estimated 
by the produce of the latter tax, was only ¢3,863,703 bushels, 

The late Act of Parliament which permits a direct trade from the British West India 
Islands to Malta, opens new markets for West India produce, which cannot fail to prove 
highly advantageous to those colonies. 

The Americans seem likely to monopolize the carrying trade of the world, it being 
ascertained that they can carry freight 45 per cent. eheaper than other nations. 

Prices of Merchandize, Jan. 26, 1816. 

















£ 3s. d, & s. d, 
Cocoa, WestIndia . . 3 5 0 to 410 O perewt, 
Coffee, West India,ordinary 3 10 — 310 0 ditto. 
,fine . 413 0 — 5 5 90 ditto, 
——~—., Mocha ° ° 615 0 — 7 0 0° ditto, 
Cotton, West India,common 0 111 — O 2 O perlb. 

, Demerara . »- 09 110 — 0 & O ditto. 
Currants ° ° »- 4&4 8 O -—- 5 O Oper ews, 
Figs, Turkey ‘ »- 218 0 — 3 4 0 = ditto. 
Flax, Riga ° P ° 80 0 0 — OO 0 O perton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine ; 4500 — 46 0 0 ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets . . 512 0 — 12i2 O perewt, 

, > ags 7 e 5 5 0 ee Y Y 0 ditto. 
Irou, British, Bars . - 1400 — Oo Vv O per ton. 

’ » Pigs ° °§ S00 — 900 ditto, 
Oil,salad ~. Ce «16 0 0 operjar. 
ae Galipoli 2 e e Oy 0 0 — 0 0 0 per ton. 
Rags, Hamburgh . 300 — $3 2 O percwt, 
——, Italian, fine o « 86272 0 — oO CO Oo Gi 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 600 — 0 0 @O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, new ‘ 3140 — 316 O. ditto. 
——, East India ° 150 — 4110 0 ditte, 
Suk,Cilma 2 = * 6 130 — 1 5 O perlb, 
——,Bengal,skein . » O15 0 — 1 0 0 = ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon e ° 012 6 — ©0814 @ = ditto, 

, Cloves ° » «© 0 3 6 =, O 4.6 ° ditte, 
———, Nutmegs > 0©« © € @ m= 8 9 DO _ ditio, 

b 2 Spices, 
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Spices, Pepper, black . © 
; ; white e 0 
Spirits, Brandy, Coguac «SO 
———, Geneva Hollands . 0 
———, Rum, Jamaica . 0 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown . 4 
——, , fine o « 4 
——, East India ° » 2 
——,lump,fine . .« «+ © 
Tallow, town-melted =. + 9 
, Russia, yellow ° 

Tea, Bohea . «© -« 0 
—, Hyson, fine . 0 
Wine, Madeira, old ° » 90 
——, Port, old ° ° 120 
, Sherry . ° 110 


[Feb. 1, 


s. d. &£ @ a. 

010: — 0 0105 perlb, 
14— 01 6 = ditto. 
60 — O 6 5S pergallon 
3$2— 03 6 ditto. 
3 6 — 0 4 6 ditto. 
00 — 4 4 O per cwt, 
12 0 — 417 OO ditto, 
00 — 3 8 O. ditto. 

12 0 — 618 0 ditto. 

5 0 — 6.0 0 ditto. 
10 — 0 090 0 ditto. 
110 — © 111 perlb. 

6 4— 0 0 0. ditto. 

o 0 —120 0 Oper pipe. 
0 0 —125 0 0 ditto. 

0 0 — 120 8 O per butt. 


Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd's Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 13 g.— 
Coik, Dublin, or Belfast, 1g a i — o~ en za 24.— Jamaica, 
el. Newtor d, 4 a 5.—Southern Fishery, out and home, —!. 
os “ wr, pir ell Jan. 26.— Amsterdam, 37 6 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 54 6 2; U.— 
Paris, 24 20.—Leghorn, 49.—Lisbon, 594.— Dublin, 163 per cent, 
At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 170].—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire U nion, 1001,—Grand 
Surry, 501. — Rochdale, 501. — Ellesmere, 781. — Worcester and Birmingham, Sel. — 
London Dock, 1821. per share.—West India, 1451.—East India, 156l.—East London 


Water-Wonks, 67]1.— West Middlesex, 


251. 10s.—- London Institution, 501.—Sur- 


ry, 151.—Russell, 161. 16s.—Lmperial Insurance OrFice, 45].—Albion, S0l.— Gas 


Licgut Company, 101. premium. 


Gold iv bars 41. 2s. per 0z.—New doubloons 51. 18s.—Silver in bars 6s, 67d. 
The 3 per cent. cons. on the 25th, were 60§; Omnium 154. ; 
—_ 
AvenapericaL List of Baxkruptcies and Divipennds, announced between the 


20th of Dec. 1815, and the 20th of 
Gazettes. 


Jan. 1316, extracted from the London 


-—_—_——oOoOo 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 136.] 


IT he Solicitors’ Nvames are between Parentheses. 
ANNETTs J. Salifbury, linen draper, 
qU.e 


London 
Adam» and Edwards, Cumberland ftreet, chair makers. 
(Saunders 
(Boad 


Ashby J. Boxtead, farmer 
Adair $. Briftul, habervaiher. 

Briges W. Armicy, York, clothier, ( Wilfon, London 
Bowdler F. Newport, innkeeper. (Warren, Diayton 
Boil.og and Seliwoud, High Holborn, linen drapers, (Pare 


. n 

Beailey R. G, Aufin-friarsy merchaot. 
and co. 

Burten J and &. Coggiethall, dealer in horfes. 
fon, Lupdon 

Barthrop B. Biawhall, merchant, 
Londun 


(Jones and 


(Wademan 
(Daw- 

( Taylor and cO-« 

Ball W, Newcaftle upon Tyne, innkeeper, (Read 


Bowing C. Cadoxion. Juxta Neath, grocer. (Gwynn 
Bigncli R. B. Midd'eton stuney, Oxtora, fcrivener. 


| (Ap- 
ling Banbury 
Bafcley and Stapleton, Newport Pagnell, brewers. (Fofs 
and co. London 
Beck J. Braunton, dealer, (Lodington and co. Londen 
Sieh I. Ree Loughborough, coal a.erchant. (Allcay 
neon 


Brinkley $. New Kent Road, Surry, 
Brave J. London Wali, merchanr, 

Ciarke F, Birmingham, perfumer. 

Crots C. Cambridge. farmer. (Cacfer 
Child C. Brotcl, carpenter, (Dax and co. London, 
Crois D. Boeham, Norfolk, farmer. (Saggers, London 
Cooke J. Lower Broek ftrect, upholtterer, Pullen 
Cohen J, Whitechapel, hat manufacturer, (Pafmore 
Clewley H. M. Charlotte terrace, linen draper, (Po 
Chambers G. Rochewer, coach maker. (Harvey 
Croley J. Liverpuol. merchant, (Pritt and co. 


Clark }. Repton, Derby, dealer. Hicks au 
Clark T. limintter, tunes. aietaeen on 


Crofoy K. Stationers covrt, book feller, 
Cooper W. Shepton Mallet. @ocking maker. 
- on” Sesantent” Chefter, grocer. 
fman J. Bidceforg fon, i . 
yf + Levon, innkeeper (Hague, Lone 
Dizon J. Oldham, Mhopkecper, 


(corn dealer 


(Stubbs and cy, 


(Zuis, London 


Dixon W. Kent road, millwright, 
Davis W. Newbury, uphoifterer. (Wasey and co, 
Dawe J. Piyrrouth dock, mercer. (Sole 

Davis E. Batcombe, Somerfet, thopkeeper. 

Edwards G. “heffield, merchant. (Wake 

Eley J. Blackfriars road, brewer. (Fither and co. 


(Clutton and C@e - 


Bewends | + Nantgarrow, Glamo! gan, grocer, (Vowlesy 
riwon. 

Fletcher J. Trafalgar Rreet, merchant. (Tortie and co. 
Field W, Croydon, thopkeeper. (Guy 

Friday W. Quedgiey, Gloucefter, butcher. (Okey 
Fearn, J. Sculcoates, merchant. (Longdill, London 


Farnworth S. M. Old Broad street, merchant, (Jamee 

Goodchild J. fen, Low Pallion, J. and Ws. Jackfone 
Dowgate wharf, London, J. Goodchild, jun. High 
Pallion, J. Jackion, Eppleton, and T. Jones, fen. 
Greencroft, bankers, (Plumtre 

GoWing T. J. and co. Great St. Helens, Tiip brokerse 
{utchinfon 

Gafkell J. Wigan, flour dealer. 


(Makinfon, London 
Gayton G, Edmonton, coach mafter, 


(Orrell, London 


Grice we Pennant, Cardigan, fiopkeeper. (vanitl, 

rjito 

Gore 5. V. Bithopfgate treet, haberdather. (Wright 

Gyve T. and R. Painfwick, Glouceter, cluthier. 

Hulmes J. Weeley, Eficx, merchant. (Chapman 
aja cO. Lonaon 

Halland co Sutton, in Afhfield, farch makers. (Bread 
flaw and co. London 

Hondinot J. King ftreet, tool manufacturers (Harding 

Harris oe - St. Anftell, Cornwall, maitfer, (Raithieigh 
and co. 

Herbert, J Uckington, Gloucefter, farmer. (Vizard 
and co. London 

Haynes R. Lower road, Iflington, wine cooper. (Maye 

_hew and co. 
Harding R. aud J. Trowbridge, Wilts, clothiers, (Egam 


and co, London. 
Hall R. Steventon, farmer. (Sandys and co. London 
Hodg: s T. Dymocke, Gloucefter. (Hurd, London 
Howard, G. H. Manchefter, chymit. (Lawler 
Hearder G. Torquay, Devon, cabinet maker. 


(Cofferat 
Hunter W, Baft treet, carpenter, (Carlon 
Haflam. J. Brentwood, thopkeeper, (Jones 


Joicph §. Gofport, flopfeller, (Meih 
Kemp 2; eat buffolk, maltfer. 


m 

(Ayrton and €@e. 
ndon, 
Lacy Gein South ftrect, Finsbury fquare, merchants 


Lawrence 
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nce N. High Timber treet, publican. (Sarel Reynuids J. Bithopfgate Rreet, Withoat, Kuffia merchants 
Tier. T. Drayt n, Salop, innkeeper. Warren (Loxley ane Son 
Lanceiey E. Cheiter. currier. (Dicas Rofe D, North field, cattle dealer, ( Fladgate and ca. 
Lee T. Minories, mercer (Walton Loudon 
Lansdown W. Bithport, Somerfet, grazicr- Rivers mM. Bithops Sutton, mait(er, (Guge, Londos 
Lupton J. Bolton le-Moor:, tallow chandier. Reaper M. Briftul. fancy dress maker. 
Merrick T. Frith Greet, merchant (Hopkinfon. Richards G. strand. furriere 
Micchell D. Grange Road, Bermonufey, tanner, (Pownall Rediord A. London road, printer. 
Moth &. Eattwood Hay, Southampton, maititer. (Tem- Sparkes and Coles, Portiand freet, St. Mary le Bouag 


ple. London 
Marsden F. Wakefield, York, joiner. 
London 
Bfianby A. Tipton. iron matter. 
Machell &,. Liverpool, merchant. 


Mollupp C. Prefton hose, Cumberland, 


turer 


Moorhoufe, J. Sloane ftreet, —~ a 
5 . thard, Kent, butcher. 
Wetttefuld Ws Da: , MDach and eo. Landon 
(Cookney. 
Nicholls T. Coleman ftreet, hat manufacturer. (Baliachey 
Neale and Warner, Milk @reet, linen drapers. 


Nelmes W. Newton, farmers 
watt J. Alrewas, Staffurd, draper 


Prior J. H. Southwark, corn dealer. 


Potter W. Walfingham, Norfulk, carrier, 


London 


Pope H. Warminfter, brandy merchant. 


Palyart J. London freet, merchant. 
Porter T. Birmingham, merchant. 
Liverpool 


Price and Le Sonef, Winchefter ftreet, merchants. 


and co. London 


Pinnock and co. Newberry, Berks, bookfellers. 


and co. London 


Painter R. W. sidmouth @reet, carpenter. 


and CO. 
Palmer W. E!fing, Norfolk. miller. 
Pyne T. Horftiydown, Si rry, leather 
Rudkin and co. Great Coggcthall 
(\Andrew 


Ramfcar E£. Stockport, Chefter, victualler. 


Atkins A. Finsbury Quare 
Aldebert and co. Copthall buildings 
Abrahams M. Duke @reet 
Armiftrong J. Manchefter 
Athby R. Puuliry 
Adcock J. st. Mary Axe 
Bath and co, Witney, Oxford 
Billing and co. Paddington 
Bayley J. Portfea 
Bakewell J. and J, Wefton upon Trent 
Brenchiey T. Liucolus inn fielas 
Ball C. R. South Moreton, Berks 
Brooke and Pearfe, Little Drury-lane 
Blackburn P. Turnchapel dock, !'ly- 
mueth 

Bradthaw J. and R. fancafer 
Bagiehule and Redgrave, Mark lane 
Bickendicke W. Newltead. York 
Bet E.jun Birmingham 
Bryant, L. Bath 
Barnett D, Portifea 
Biount J. Laucafter 
Blackmore w. 4. Croydon 
Briftow J. Reading, Berks 
Barnard & Borough 
Boiton W. Bury ftreet 
Crutv IT. Norwich 
Charies S. Dow gate hill 
Cartiedge W. and J. U:toxeter,Stafford 
Coe W, Cannon treet 
Chrifopher T. Dunfter court 
Carlill J. Kington upon Hull 
Coward I’. Fountain place, City road 
Coxe P. Throgmorton treet 
Cooper J. Rothwail 
Curteis E. Baliat quay, Greenwich 
Carter O. Camomile ttreet 
Crilly B. shane treet 
Surtis R. Briflol 

yer G, Bartholomew clofe 
Dunbar W. Wormwood ftrcet 
Dempfey J. Coleman treet 
Driver J. Keighley, York 
Duckham and Lanxetter, Bread freet 
Evans T. Worcetter 
Etlis and Alder, Crooked lane 
Elgar W. Maiditone --- 2 = 
Freeborn A. Finchingfield, Effex 
French J. Northampton 
Fauikner and co. Crutched friars 
Finlay A, Cafile ftreet 
Fowle T. Barming, Kent 


(Bourne and co. Dudley 
(Griffith and co. 


ftiler 
worfted manufacturers. 


coach makes, 

Smith G. Puttewhiam., Surry. 
Smith T. Aufin triars, merchant. 
Solomon M, Birmingham, jeweller. 

and Marshall, 
| Alsop and co. Nottingham 
Silver W. Portfea, grocer 
Sewell M. Lincoln, wine merchant, 
Smart W. Sradford, civthier. {Buh 
Soper j. Briftui, hatter. Smith 
Sanders and Zwbank, Paternofter row, warehoufemaag 


(Sykes and co. 


Sykes 
check manufac- 
(Sauter, London 


London 
( Caitie 


{ Tahourain aud Buchanan 
( Dyne and co. London 
CPase and co. 


Noth Collingham, maltherg, 
Edgcombe 
(Swaa 


Simcox W. Birmingham, thimble maker, { Parker 
(Chapman andcoe Saui T. Manchefter, woolitapler, 
(Saggers,; Thomas 5 Kilburn. cattle jobber. Pullen 
Tazewell & Bridgewater, grocer. Boys 
(Daviesand co. TJiowman, J. Cradley, WorceRef, gun barre} maker. 
(Crowder and co. (still and co. Loncon. 
(Abifon and co. Taylor J. Nottingham, cotton spinner, ( Fearnhea 
Tipton E. Gloucetter, virtoer. 
(Holt Vincent and co, Newbury, Berks, bankers. { Hedges 
Waland W.Cnichefter, mufic feller, | Sowton, ° 
(Daws Wagitatfe, E. Hridport, linen draper (Murley 
Wilfon M, Aldgate, woollen draper. (Hurt 
(Chapman = Watt DL. Southwark, shipbuilder. [ Blakifton, London 
Warver and Selfe, Briltol, Druggits. Cooke 
(Taylor, London Waltord J. Broaa Greet, Ratcliffe, Slopfiler, [(Battye 
Watts W. Brifto!, hofer, ( Burges 


[ Walters 





DIVIDENDS. 


Fawcett P. St Martin’s, Nurthamptoa 

Gamfon J. Camden town 

Guldncy f. B. seymur court, Bucks 

Gale J. Axminfer 

Gillefpy T. Coal exchange 

Goldfmith T. shor dicch 

Godbold J, Hatton garden 

Green and Crabb. Lifle street 

Grisdale G. Welicloie square 

Hall T. Oxford @rect 

Hayne J. Paternoiter row 

Harvey M. B, Witham 

Hill J. Stagerton Row, Newington 

Houle W. Cleveland &reet 

hutchings }- Battie, suffex 

Holines $, $t. Anne’s Limehoufe 

Miggins W. Gt. St. Helens 

Holland and Wiiliams, Liverpool 

Hopkins R. Bath 

Hervey W Jjermy" ftreet 

Hudgfon R. North Alierton 

Ifaace B. end M. Gevis Marks 

Ireland R. Ea treet, St. Mary le 
bonve 

James S. Crofs ftreet, Holborn 


Johnfon J. Egham 
jackton J. Farnham 
johnfon J. Paradife treet, Ste Mary la 


boane 

Kirkham G. Lancafter 

Knott and Smith, Duke ftreet, South. 
wark 

Kelly E. Paddington 

Licale A. Cattle treet, Falcon fyuare 

Lyon M. Botton, Lincoln 

Low J. and W. Miacing lane 

Lewis W, Lianbiiter, Radnor 

Lovell T. Portfmouth 

Locker T. Oxford treet 

Linomer, J. Ratcliffe 

Le Roy E. and T. Jermyn ftreet 

Lewis A, Vine &rvet 

Mayhew J. Keppell ftrect, Rufiell 
fquare 

Morris J. Marple, Chefter 

Miajl D. jun. Portfea | 

MitcheH J. Uicoates-mill, Cumbere 
land 

Matcham G. New Sarum 

Nunn and Barber, ¥ur« Greet, Covent 
garden 

Nayler and Cockertcn, Sheffield 


Walker and Lamb, merchants. 
Wade J. Aivaftion, Chefter, drover. 
Winfor W, Plymouth, tavern keeper. 


( Loxicy and cos Londes 


Nunney J.T. Clare freet 
Nowell and Wakelin, Piccadilly 
Outwin J. Doncatter, York 
Osborne E. Falmouth 
Ogilvie J. Saville row, Wetminter 
Paimer. T,. Woud @reet, Cheaplide 
rn pe T. lottenham court roi¢ 
a'tridge S. Cardiff, Glamor 
Phillips J. Oxford tircet nant 
~_ A. vorttea ¢ 
artuns 8. Sumerfet Rreer, Ald 
Port G Petersficid, sagthianpion 
Pitt D, Fenchurch @reet 
Pycroft and Jackfun, Wapping 
Parham B. Dock, Devon 
Pollun and Evans, Lime freet 
Rawlins J. Reg Lion treet 
— Kinefton upon Hu 
oyfton W. E, Wett Lcigh, La 
Recdick B. Giattonbury” a 
Rofion A. Hough mill. Chefter 
Short E. G. Vuttennamcourt road 
— }S Kintton upon Huli 
tanley£.Cooper’s row,Crutc 
Suwden R. Exeue ‘ a 
Dhi litoe J. Great Tower ftrecr 
Selwood J, North Peterton, somerfet 
Strong and Harvey, Liverpool 
Smith He Croydon 
Sykes and Shackicton. Norton Palgate 
Stevens E. and €. Oxford frect 
Smith J. Upperthong, York 
Shepherd J. Sutton, York 
Saikeld As Strand 
guncius C. Devonshire fooire 
‘JT rent S. Yeovil, Somerfer 
Taylor and riopkins, Brifttol 
Thorn H. Colchefter 
Uquhart W. Lloya’s Coffee honfe 
Williams T. ecthnal green 
Wei ingon M, Bb. and H. Crowa Rreet 


soho 
Walley J. Lime &reet 
Wray H. Girchin Lane 
Wet G. Kingtton upon Hull 
Wooshatch J. F. Mhaxted, tfex 
Wapeh J. 8t. Martin's le grane 
Wye T. G. Newington Sutte 
Whetton W. Bath 
Webdb j. New Sarum, Wilts 
W lters J. Studham, Hertio 4 
Webb J), Broadway. Worccher. 
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4 ie extremely changeable weather of last month has been succeeded by a tempera- 
_ ture unseasonably warm and moist, with alinost constant westerly winds ; a course 
of no favourable omen for the coming spring. Early sown wheats were generatiy 
ehecked, in some parts slightly injured, by the frosts; they bave since recovered to a 


degree 





+0 Meteorological Report. [Feb. 1, 


decree of rankness of growth on the best lands ; the latter sown have appeared, and the 
whole wheat crop upon the ground looks well, with the exception of bare spots, where, 
vegetation being impeded by frost, the sced was devoured by crows, or blown from its 
place by the storm, The young clovers which were checked by the sudden frost, with- 
out the defensive cover of snow, have likewise recovered from the tildness of the 
weather, A considerable part of the turnips was rotted by the effect of alternate frost 
and thaw, but the crop generally, it is supposed, will prove sufficient ; winter tares, 
cabbages, and other cattle crops are a flourishing state. Staw-yard cattle and shee 
are pleutifully supplied, and are doing well; greater numbers of oxen are stabled for 
feeding, in the present, than in any former season. The early fall of lambs has beer 
full as great as usual, and few losses hitherto, Dairy cows still bring a good price, 
Long wool in request, and no stock on hand. In hops, no variation, but the finer 
samples only saleable. ‘The prime sorts of horses only saleable at market. 

Lu some of the maritime districts, the wheat is much complained of, as rising mildewed 
and light. All expensive culture and improvement is reported to be compulsively laid 
aside, trom pecuniary disability,even in the richest corn-distriets ot England; im many 
of the poorer, ploughing and the common operations of husbandry are neglected, Cattle 
and pigs are heavy of sale, and expectations are entertained of an approaching declen- 
sion in the price of dairy articles. Failures and sales still increase, and many indus- 
trions and economical families, formerly in prosperous Circamstances, are reduced to 
the lowest state of poverty. Mannfactures, too, are said to fail m some parts, and the 
country labourers to be in a state of extreme distress; according to their own represen- 
tation, in the midst of plenty. Almost general abatements of rent and tithes have 
taken place, as matter of mere necessity, the tenantry being unable to perform their 
contracts. It is even reported in certain quarters, that the next payment of the Pro- 

rtv Tax cannot be collected. In this disastrons state of affairs, county meetings have 
Seon called, and it is supposed they will become general. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 4d. to 5s.4d.—Mutton 4s. to 5s.—Veal és. to 8s.—Pork 3s. 
to 5s.—-Bacon 4s.—Irish ditto 3s. 8d.—Fat 3s. 6d.—Skins . — Oil-cake 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 40s. to 64s.—Barley 2vs. to 26s.—Oats 203. to 25s.— 
"The quartern loaf in London 84d. to 10q,—Hay Sl. 18s. to 51.—Clover ditto 41. to 61, 
—Siraw 1). 10s. to 2l. 2s. 

Coals in the pool 11. 16s, 6d. to 21. 8s. 6d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, Jan, 22. 

















METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Pe - 
Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest $0.2. Dec. 51, Wind N.W. Highest 48°, Jan. 11, Wind West. 
Lowest 28.4. Jan.15. Wind S.W. Lowest 20°, Dec.22, Wind N.W. 


This variation 

occurre . — 

: tw as _ iano On the 4th inst. m 

Greatest ) O-tenths ) mss of the 11th Greatest } the sonar ae ee rm 
variation 1 ¢ ofan inch and 12th of Jan.| variationim 610°, 7 Mometer was a ? 


24 hours, during which the | 24 hours, 5 pre the 7 days 
mercury rose a i€ same our, 


from 26.8 to was at 54°. 

29.2. 

The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal to 12 inches in depth : this is but little, 
eonsidering the average height of, the barometer, which is only 29.33. ‘Lhe mean height 
ef the thermometer for the month is rather more than 35°: there have been a few sharp 
days, otherwise the season has been remarkably mild; and the winter, in general, so far 
as it has gone, open and pleasant. At present we have had scarcely any snow, and but 


little foggy weather. On the 19th the fog was thick at Highgate, at Kentish-Town, and 
a var as Battle-Bridge ; it was, at 9 in the morning, so thick, that objects could not be 
discerned at the distance of 15 or 20 yards, but, at the same time, it was a brilliant sun- 


shine in London. ‘The fog dispersed in the country early in the day. At Highgate, 
there have been 18 very brilliant days, and 7 or 8 on which there has been rain. On one 
there was a little snow. ‘The wind has blown chiefly from the N. and N.W. ona few 
nights the wind blew a hurricane, and the rapid rise and fall of the winds occasioned 
as frequently considerable changes in the altitudes of the mereury in the barometer. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 
Containing official Papers and Authentie Documents, 


Ge 


FRANCE. 

HIS country continues to be dis- 
tracted by the malignant re-action 
of parties; and, in spite of all pledges 
and securities, the most illustrious cham- 
pions of liberty seem likely to be sacri- 
ficed to the bad faith of its inexorable 
enemies. 

Tie cause of Truth cannot, however, 
be said to be lost. It may succumb for 
a season ; but, if despotism and superstt- 
tion would enjoy a long triumph, it is 
necessary to unile the heads of the hu- 
man race into one head, and then, with 
Nero, sever it from the body; or, what 
will equally well answer the purpose, 
it will be expedicnt to destroy or cor- 
rupt all the printing-presses, restore the 
domination of the priesthood, put a stop 
to free discussion, and reduce all men 
to the abject state of the inhabitants of 
Turkey and Morocco, or of Europe at 
large in the 11th and “12th centuries. 
Then, and then only, can the late events 
and changes continue to be called glo- 
rious; and the heroes of liberty con- 
tinue in exile, and be stigmatized and 
execrated with impunity by the servile 
sycophants of power. Patience is a 
virtue whose exercise Was never more 
called for than in the age in which we live. 

At the same time, humanity sickens 
at the perspective of that bloody con- 
test, which for two or three ages seems 
likely to take place between the heroic 
champions of reason and liberty, and the 
slavish adherents of feudal and arbitrary 
systems of government. It is to be re- 
gretted, that some compromise cannot 
be entered into. The questious at is- 
sue are before the world, and are re- 
ducible to the simple proposition, whe- 
ther men are to be free, or to be slaves ; 
or in other words, whether it. is more 
glorious to be the champion of liberty, or 
the abettor of usurped power. Of the 
issue of a contest on such points there 
«an be little doubt in the mind, even 
of the most ignorant of either party ; 
but is it not possible to rescue the world 
from all the intermediate miseries, and 
to save human nature from the disgrace 
of other Smithfield fires, and other ap- 

eals to the Guillotine ? 

We put this question solemaly to the 
governors of nations, and exhort them 
tu consider, that, as they cannot resist 
the mareh of truth and reason, which 
is due time will render all their military 
i 





forces and all their crafly entrench- 
ments useless ; whether it would not be 
wiser and more honerable in them ta 
respect the feelings of mankind, and 
make such timely RETORMS aud AweLI- 
ORATIONS as the reason of all must 
prove to be as inevilable as necessary ? 
Those who are now persecuting ia 
France the men whom they call regicides 
would have acted more worthily, if in 
1790, 91 and 92, they had set the ami- 
able Louis AX VT, a betier example, aud 
given him better council. But we do 
not forget the days of Coblentz, the 
journey to Varennes, the Letter left be- 
hind, nor the Leagues with foreign Des- 
pots, who, ou all sides, invaded and 
threatened France, because Frenchmen 
were determined to be free ; and there- 
fore we do not wonder at the unhappy 
fate of an ainiable monarch. Those, how- 
ever, Who goaded his judges to pass a 
sentence of death upon him are alone 
blamcable! ‘The representatives of the 
French people were bound to save 
France from the unhallowed confede- 
racies that surrounded her; and on their 
heads, who so confederated, rest all the 
consequent and subsequent mischiefs, 

The base and corrupted part of the 
press of England will, we fear, on this 
occasion, endeavour to whet the edge 
of Vengeance in France, and seek to 
give colour to the persecutions of those 
who have, in that country, exereised the 
rights of civil and religious liberty ; but 
let it be known, that civil and religious 
liberty is stil honored by millions of 
Britons, and that, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances, there is no country in which 
its principles are better understood, and 
the exertions of iis defenders more ge- 
nerally honoured. 

It is unworthy of a government, which 
its supporters, doubtless, believe to be 
good, te equivocate in regard to the 


pledges by which it acquired its ascen- 


dency. ‘The pledges of Louis made at 
Hartwell in eb, 1813 were sacred, and 
committed tor ever the honour of the 
Bourbons. The Treaties of hontainblear 
and of Paris, committed, in like manner, 
the honor of all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope? How is it then that we hear of 
executions, avd banishments, and pro- 
scriptions? Power may insolently dis- 
pense with its engagements fora season, 
but the page of history does more than 
yiast viulaturs of Treatics with infamy: 

it 
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it proves that they have seldom suc- 
ceeded in their designs, that the com- 
mon sense of mankind has ultimately de- 
clared against them, and that they have 
renerally been forced to atone to that 
justice which they had outraged. Is it 
to support such proceedings—to uphold 
popery, the jesuits, the inquisition, and 
the Bourbons, that we are called upon 
to sustain a large military establishment, 
and endure the income and other war 
taxes? 

These observations are wrung from 
us by the recent conduet of the infuri- 
ated emigrants, who compose the 
French parliament, and who have drawn 
up, in letters of blood, and passed the 
following proscriptive law, which they 
call an Amnesty! The King (good 
soul) was unable to resist the voice of 
his parliament; and thus all the previous 
pledges on which the allies and the 
counter-revolution depended for success, 
have been unceremoniously revoked! 
We once thought highly of the mild vir- 
tues of this Bourbon, and we still hope 
that he is only misled for a season by 
some of those unprincipled knaves, who, 
as ministers, or servants of the house- 
hold, always poison the cars and harden 
the hearts of princes. 


Art.i. A full and entire amnesty is 
granted to all those who directly or iadi- 
rectly took part in the rebellion and usur- 
pation of Napoleon Bonaparte, saving the 
following exceptions. 

2. The Ordinance of the 24th July shall 
continue to be executed with regard to the 
persons comprised in the ist Article of that 
Ordinance. 

3. The King may, within the space of 
two months, dating from the promulgation 
of the present law, remove from France 
such of the individuals included in Ar- 
ticle 2 of the said Ordinance, as he shall 
maintain thereon, and who have-not been 
brought to trial; and in that case the said 
persons shall leave France within the pe- 
riod prescribed to them, and shall not re- 
@urn without the express permission of his 
Majesty. The whole under the pain of 
«ransportation. 

3. The King may likewise deprive them 
wf all property and pensions which may 
have been granted to them on gratuitous 
titles. 

4. The ascendants and descendants of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, his uncles hind aunts, 
his nephews and nieces, his brothers, their 
‘wives and descendants, his sisters, and their 
husbands, are excluded trom the kingdom 
in perpetuity, and are bound to depart 
from it iu the space of one month, under 
the penalties denounced by the 91st Arti- 
ete of the Penal Code. They caunot en- 
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joy any civil rights, possess or pro ' 
titles and pensions granted to them gratni- 
tonasly within it; and they shall be bound 
to sell, within the space of six months, the 
property of every description that they 
possess by onerous title. eo 

5. The present amnesty is not applicable 
to persons against whom prosecutions have 
been commenced, or judgments obtained, 
before the promulgation of the present 
law; the prosecutions shall be continued 
aud the judgments executed conformably 
to the laws. 

6. Are not comprised in the present 
Aninesty crimes or misdemeanors against 
private persons, at whatever period they 
may have been committed. ‘The person 
guilty of them shall be prosecuted accord- 
ing to law. 

7. Those of the Regicides, who; in 
despite of a clemency, almost without 
bounds, have voted for the Additional Act, 
or accepted offices or employments from 
the Usurper, and who, by so doing, have 
declared themselves irreconcilable ene. 
mies of France and of the legitimate Go- 
vernment, are excluded fer ever from the 
kingdom, and are bound to leave it within 
one month, undér the penalty inflicted by 
Art. 3 of the Penal Code; they shall not 
be capable of enjoying in it any civil 
right, or of possessing in it any property, 
titles, or pensions given to them gratui- 
tously. 

The 7th article of the above law. will 
include Cambaceres, Carnot, Barrere, 
Fouche, Garat, and several others, six- 
teen in all. 

It may not be uninteresting to record 
the fate of the persons improperly com- 
prised in the ist and ¢d articles of the 
King of France’s Ordinance of the 24th 
July, contrary to Wellington and Blu« 
cher’s Treaty of Paris. 

‘The ist article contained :—Ney, Labe- 
doyere, the two brothers Lallemand, 
Drouet d@Erlon, Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
Ameil, Brayer, Gilly, Mouton Davernet, 
Grouchy, Clausel, Laborde, Debelle, Ber- 
trand, Drouet, Cambrone, Lavalette, and 
Rovigo. Of these Ney and Labedoyere 
haye been put to death, Lallemand is at 
Malta, Drouet d’Erlon is in France, Le- 
febvre and Gilly have arrived at NewYork, 
Grouchy has embarked for America, Lava- 
lette has escaped, Debelle is in prison, 
Bertrand is with the Emperor, Drouet and 
Cambrone are upon trial, and Rovigo is at 
Malta. 

The persons comprised in the 2d article, 
and ordered to quit France in two months, 
where Soult, Alix, Excelmans, Bassanot 
Marbot, Felix Lepelletier, Boulay (de la 
Meurthe), Mehée, Feressines, ‘Thibaudean, 
Carnot, Vandamme, Lamarque (General), 
Lobau, Harel, Pire, Barrere, Arnault, 
Regnand (de St. Jean d’Angely), Pumme- 
reuil, Arrighi (of Padau), Dejean, jun. 


Garras, 
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Bouvier, Dumoulard, Mer- 
wot Bey Durbach, Divat, Defer- 
mont, Bory St. Vincent, Felix Desportes, 
Garnicr-de-Saintes, Melimet, Hallin, Cloys, 
Courtin, Forbin-Janson, the elder son, 
and Le Lorqne Dideville.—Soult, Carnot, 
Vandamme, Lamarque, and others, are 
still in France ; but several have been per- 
mitted to leave France. Excelinans ts at 
Brussels; Bassano in Austria; Reguauld de 
st. d’Ancely in the United States. Bory 
St. Vincent and Arrighi are in Italy. 
‘jhe Count de Lavalette, having been 
roscribed by a decree issued contrary 
to the twelfth article of Wellington's 
Treaty of Paris, was lately brought ‘to 
trial for having actively exerted himself 
when the French peuple declared for 
Napoleon against the Bourbons, in 
March la:t, Being condemned to suf- 
fer death, his wife, with heroic courage, 
exchanged cloaths with him the night 
before his execution, aid, remaining in 
his place, enabled him to escape. ‘The 
pending case excited the sympathy of 
thinking men throughout Europe; and 
it has since transpired, that he was 
aided in his departure from Paris, and 
in his’ journey to the frontiers, by some 
distinguished Englishmen, chiefly oF- 


FICERS OF THE ARMY, who have, in con- . 


sequence, been arresied. Among them. 
are the famous Sir Robert Wilson, and 
Captains Bruce and Hutchinson. 

‘The celebrated Marsuat D’Avoust, 
Prince D’Eckmuhl, who made the 
‘Treaty of Paris with Wellington, has 
been recently banished; and MARSHAL 
AUGEREAU, who betrayed Napoleon at 
Lyons in 1814, has been deprived of his 
rank and employments. 

SPAIN. dived 

We are filled with grief at reading in 
the London and foreign Newspapers, 
the details of the transactions: ofthis 
country, where another Bourbom has 
been restored by the power and iuflu- 
ence of the British court. Every ac- 
count from Madrid. contains the most 
afilicting details of the proscriptions, 
executions, aud long’ imprisonments of 
the very men, who, as supporters of 
Wellington, but as friends of civil li- 
herty, contributed to overturn the mild 
and fiberai, though foreign govern- 
ment of Joseph Bonaparte. - , 

_ The boasted deliverance of Spain has, 
mn fact, we hope not in design, consisted 
in delivering the brave and patriotic 
Spaniards, bound hand and foot, over to 
the Will and caprice of Ferdinand, who 
©xercises the unlimited’ powers of an 
autocrat of the Russias in a country 
Where, till this boasted deliverance, pete 
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sonal rights. were respected at least by 
the forms of law.. " it ri 
Let us hope that this unhappy, sub> 
ject, and other similar ones, ,will be 
ully discussed and illustrated, in, the 
pending session of the British. parlia< 
ment, ' 
GREAT BRITAIN. 7 
. Parliament is to meet on the first of 
February, and, according to modern 
custom, the ministerial members are. 
advised by their patrons, in a circular, 
of the nature of the business to be dis- 
cussed, On this occasion, the following. 
‘is the extraordinary circular said to have, 
been sent round; by which it appears, 
that the Income 'T'ax is likely ta be 
continued, .in spite of the public aver- 
sion to it, for the purpose of keeping up 
a large military establishment to sup- 
port the pretensions and system of the 
Bourbons in France; and that ministers 
consider the distresses of the country, 
from the weight of taxes, as imaginary, 
or aggravated by misrepresentation!. 
On both subjects, we presume, the yoice 
of the country will.decide against them; 
and the Bath and other Societies, have 
grossly. imposed on. the public, if the 
evidence on. the latter -subject does not 
greatly —— the patriotic minorities, 
though one House has lost the example | 
of a Howarp, and the other the cou- 
rage and eloquence of a WHITBREAD. — 
Letter from Lord Castlereagh, sup- 
plementary to the usual one, requesting 
their attendance on the opening of the . 
session ; from the Courier, &e. ' 
‘Tn reference to my circular letter of 
the 11th inst. I have the honour. to inform, ' 
you, that his Majesty’s government has 


determined to submit the continuance of.’ 


the Property Tax, under certain modifica.. 
tions, to the consideration of the House of 
Commons, The necessity of keeping up.a, . 
very high military establishment, and the 
inexpediency of making any reduction of 
consequence in the ordoance department, » 
which, with very considerable increased , 
expenditures, connected with the civil list, 
are subjects which will be found to require. 
a full attendance at the commencement of 
the session.—I have the satisfaction to add, 
that the present state of the agricultural, 
interest has, engaged the full attention of 


‘ministers, and they will be able to prox >, to 


the satisfaction.of the House, the gross ex-. . 

aggerations which have been indnstriously 

circulated on that subject. As it is ims, . 

teaded that the session shonid be very short, 

it is hoped that all measures alluded ta, 

may. be completely adjusted previous to . 

the Haster recess. 

* Jbave the honour, &c. &c. &e. 
CasTLEREAGH.” 

UNITED 
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UNITED STATES. 


On the 15th of December, Mr. Ma- 
dison, the respected President of the 
United States, sent the following mes- 
sage, exhibiting views of policy which 
do honor to his administration. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives:—I1 have the sa- 
tisfaction of being able to communicate to 
you the successful termination of the war 
which had been commenced against the 
United States by the Regency of Algiers. 
The squadron in advance, on that service, 
tinder Commodore Decatur, lost not a 
moment after its arrival in the Mediterra- 
nean, in seeking the naval force of the en- 
emy, then eruizing in that sea, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing two of his ships, one 
of them the principal ship, commanded by 
the Algerine Admiral. Having prepared 
the way by this demonstration of Ame- 
rican skill and prowess, he hastened to the 
port of Algiers, where peace was promptly 
yielded to his victorious force. In the 
terms stipulated, the rights and honour of 
the United States were particularly con- 
sulted, by a perpetual relinquisliment, on 
the part of the Dey, of all pretensions to 
tribute from them, ‘The impressions which 
have been thus made, strengthened as they 
will have been, by subsequent transacti: ns 
with the regencies of I'unis and Tripoli, by 
the appearance of the larger force which 
followed under Commodore Bainbridge, 
the chief in command of the expedition, 
aud by the judicious precautionary arrange- 
ments left by him in that quarter, afford a 
reasonable prospect of future security, 
for the valuable portion of our commerce 
which passes within reach of the Barbary 
eruizers. 

It is another source of satisfaction that 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain has 


been succeeded by a convention on the sub-’ 


ject of commerce, concluded by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the two countries. In this 
resnit a disposition is manifested on the 
part of that nation, corresponding with the 
alisposition of the United States, which, it 
may be hoped, will be improved into libe- 
ral arrangements on other snhyects, on 
which the parties have mutval interests, or 
which might endanger their future har- 
mony. Congress will decide on the ex- 
pediency of promoting such a sequel, by 
giving effect to the measure of confining the 
American navigation toe American seamen; 
a measure which, at the same time that it 
might have that conciliatory tendency, 
would have the farther advantage of in- 
creasing the independence of our naviga- 
tion, and the resources of our maritime 
rights. 


| Here the message notices that tranquil- 


Nity has been established with the Indians 
os the west and north-west frontiers; but 
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admits the restlessness of some of the tribeg 
on that of the southern.) 

The execution of the act for fixing the 
military peace establishment, has been at. 
tended with difficulties which even now 
can only be overcome by legislative aid, 
As soon, however, 2s circumstances would 
permet and as far as it had been practica- 
»le, consistently with the public interest, 
the reduction of the army has been accom. 
plished; but the appropriations for its 
pay, and for other branches of the military 
service, having proved imadequate, the 
earliest attention to that snbject will be 
necessary; and the expediency of conti- 
nuing upon the peace establishment the 
staff officers, who have hitherto been pro« 
visionally retained, is also recommended to 
the consideration of Congress. 

Althongh the embarrassments arising 
from the want of an uniform national cur- 
rency have not been diminished since the 
adjournment of Congress, great satisfae« 
tion has been derived in contemplating the 
revival of the public credit, and the effi- 
ciency of the public resources. ‘The re- 
ceipts into the treasury from the varions 
branches of revenue, during, the nine 
months ending on the 30th September last, 
lave been estimated at twelve millions and 
a half of dollais ; the issues of treasury notes 
of every denomination, durmg the samq 
period, amounted to 14 millions of dollars , 
and there was also obtained mpon the loan, 
during the same period, a sum of nine mil- 
lions of dollars, of which the sum of six mil- 
lions was subscribed in money, and the 
sum of three millions in treasury notes, 
With these means, added to the sum of ff 
million of dollars, being the balance of mo- 
ney in the treasury on the ist Jan. there 
has been paid, between ist Jan. and the ist 
Oct. on account of the appropriations of 
the preceding: and present year, (cxclu- 
sively of the amount of the treasury notes. 
snbscribed to the loan, and the amount ree 
deemed in payment of duties and taxes), 
the aggregate sum of 334 millions of dol- 
lars, leaving a balance then in the treasury 
estimated at the sum of three millions of 
dollars. Independent, however, of the ar- 
rearages due for military services and sup- 
plies, it is presumed, that a further sum of 
tive millions of dollars, including the- in- 
terest on the public debt, payabie on the 
ist Jau, next, will be demanded at the 
treasury to complete the expenditure of 
the present year, and for which the ex- 
isting ways and means will sufficiently 
provide. 

The national debt, as it was ascertained 
on the tst Oet, last, amounted to the sum 
of 120 millions of deljars, consisting of the 
unredeemed . balance -of the debt con- 
tracted before the late war (29 millions), 

amount of the funded debt contracted. 


im Cemsequence of the war (<t-suiitiags), 
ae ay! 
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dad the amonnt of the unfunded and float- 
ing debt, (including the various issues of 
treasury notes) 17 millions of dollars, which 
is in a regular course of payment. ‘There 
will, probably, be some addition to the 
public debt, upon the liquidation of vari- 
ous claims which are depending; and a 
conciliatory disposition on the part of 
Congress may lead honourably and advan- 
tageously to an equitable arrangement of 
the militia expenses, incurred by the seve- 
ral states, without the previous sanction 
or authority of the government of the 
United States. But, when itis considered 
that the new, as well as old portion of the 
debt has been contracted .in the assertion 
of the national riglits and independence ; 
and when it is recollected, that the pub- 
lic expenditures, not being exclusively be- 
stowed npon subjects of a transient na- 
ture, will long be visible in the number 
and equipments of the American navy, in 
the military works for the defence of our 
harbours and our frontiers, and in the sup- 
ply of our arsenals and magazines; the 
amount will beara gratifying comparison 
with the objects which have been attained, 
as well as with the resources of the couutry. 
The arrangement of the finances, with a 
view to the receipts and expenditures ot a 
perfect peaceestablishment,will necessarily 
enter into the deliberations of Congress du- 
ring the present session. It is true, that the 
improved condition of the public revenue 
will not only afford the means of maintain- 
ing the faith of the government with its 
creditors inviolate, and of prosecuting suc-: 
cessfully the measures of the most liberal 
policy; but will also justify an immediate 
alleviation of burthens imposed by the ne- 
cessities of the war. It is, however, essen- 
tial to every modification of the finances, 
that the benefits of an uniform national 
currency should be restored to the com- 
munity. The absence of the precious me- 
tals, itis believed; will be temporary ; but 
until they can be again rendered the ge- 
neral medium of exchange, it devolves on 
the wisdom of Congress to provide a_sub- 
stitute, which shall equally engage the:con- 
fidence, and accommodate the wants, of 
the citizens thronghout the union, If the 
operation of the state banks cannot produce 
this result, the probable operation of a 
national bank will merit consideration ; 
aud, if neither of the expedients be 
deemed effectual, it may become necessary 
to ascertain the terms upon which the 
notes of the government (no longer re- 
qured as an instrument of credit) shall be 
issued, upon motives of general policy, 
asa common medium of cireulation. | 
{Here is recommended the completion 
of the works of defence on the maritime 
frontier—an enlargement of the military 
academy—and snch an “ organization of 
militia as will most effectually render 
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75 
it the safeguard of a free state.” ‘The sige 
nal services of the navy are then noticed, 
and the arrangements respecting it recome 
mended to be improved. The encourage- 
ment of national manufactures, and the 
making of roads and canals, are also ad- 
vised ; and the establishment of a common 
College fur all the States of the Union in 
Columbia is suggested.] 

In closing this communication, I ought 
not to repress a sensibility, in which you 
will unite, to the happy lot of our country, - 
and to the goodness of a superintending 
Providence, to which we are indebted for 
it. Whilst other portions of mankind are 
labouring under the distresses of war, or 
struggling with adversity in other forms, 
the United States are in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of prosperous and hesinesehta eace. 
In reviewing the scenes through which it 
has been attained, we can rejoice in the 
proofs given, that our political institutions, 
fomided in human rights, and framed for 
their preservation, are equal to theseverest 
trials of war, as well as adapted to the or. 
dinary periods of nepote. As fruits of this . 
experience, aud of the reputation acquired 
by the American arms, on the land and on.. 
the water, the nation finds itself possessed 
of a growing respect abroad, and of a just 
confidence in itself, which are among the 
best pledges for its peaceful career. 

Under other aspects of our country, the 
strongest features of its flourishing con. 
dition are seen, in a population rapidly in- 
creasing, on a territory as productive as it 
is extensive ; in a general industry, and fer. 
tile ingenuity, which find their ample ree, 
wards; aud in an affluent revenue, which 
admits a reduction of the public burthens 
without withdrawing the means of sustaine , 
ing the public credit, of gradually discharg- 
ing the public debt, of providing for the 
necessary defensive and precautionary ese 
tablishments, and of patronising, in every 
authorized mode, undertakings conducive 
to the aggregate wealth, and individual | 
comfort of our citizens. 

_ Itremains for the guardians of the public . 
welfare, to persevere in that justice and 
good will towards other nations, which m- 
vite a return of these sentiments towards 
the United States; to cherish institutions 
which guarantee their safety, and their li- 
berties, civil and religious ; and to combine 
with a liberal system of foreign commerce, 
aun improvement of the natural advan- 
tages, and a protection and extension of 
the independent resources of our highly 
favoured and happy country. 
Washington, Dec. 5, 1815. JAs. MADISON, 


For the Commereial Treaty, see our 
Commercial Report. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
We regret tq hear of a defection from 
tlie public cause of oue Brown, who has 
L2 carried 
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carricd off the patriotic fleet from Rio 
Janeiro, and it is feared is gone over to 
the despots, whose interests are hap- 
pily, in other respects, on the decline in 
South America. 
ARABIA. 

Letters from Egypt state, that Ma- 
hommed Ali, the reigning viceroy, who 
had undertaken an expedition against 


the Wahabee Arabs, had at length fer. 
minated it with complete success. Aficr 
driving them froni Mecca, Medina, and 
the ports along the coast of the Red Séa, 
taking possession of their great inland 
capital Tarabe, &c. the strong hold’on 
which they chiefly depended, he effected 
their total defeat, by pursuing them to 
the remotest confines of their territory, 


nn 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n AND NEAR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 
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N explosion lately took place, owing 
A to negligence, at the gas works, Dor- 
set-street, Satisbury-square, which blew off 
the roof, and threw down the wails, con- 


* taining three large receivers for purifying 


the gas, pfevions to its passing into the 
gasometers. Three persons were dread- 
fully scorched. 

The south front of the Opera House is 
now nearly completed, and presents a very 
handsome piece of architecture, in a style 
somewhat similar to the west front of 
Drury-lane. We purpose to give a repre- 
gentation of itin our next. 

A very numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the Society of Schoolmasters lately 
took place at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
verns, The Duke of Kent ably described 
the object of the institution, and impres- 
sively enforced the duty of all orders to 
promote its success. The Lord Mayor also 
pledged himself to support the institution, 
and recommend it to the notice of the 
Corporation. 

uch distress prevails at present in 
Spitalfields, owing to the stagnation of the 


silk-trade, 
MARRIED. 

The Rev. John Kerby, of Mayfield, to 
Miss Louisa Murdoch, of Portland. place. 

James Flower, esq. of Bedford-square, 
to Mary Jane, daughter of Sir Walter 
Stirling, bart. M.P. for St. Ives. 

Joseph Hockley, jun. esq. of Guildford, 
to Miss Anne Taylor, of Richmond. 

Lancelot Shadwell, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
to Miss Frances Locke. 

John Radley, esq. of Winchmore-hill, to 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, of Pen-y-bout, 
of Meriovethshire. 

George Wood, esq. of Hadley-common, 
to Miss Mary Ann Mackenzie, of New 
Lodge, South Mimms. 

John Aubin, esq. to Miss Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, of Portland-place. 

The Rev, Edward Smedley, jun. of the 
Sanctuary, Westminster, to Miss Mary 
Hume, of Wandsworth-common. 

The Rev. Edward Cockayne Frith, to 
Miss Margareita Annetriding, of Stapte 
Aston. 


Mr. Robert Cooke, of Duke-street, 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to Miss Sarah Vine, of 
Barham-house, Hoathly. ' 3% 
Frederick Stuart Trench, esq. to the 
Hon. Miss Helena Perceval. , 
Mr. Francis Jones, of Brunswick-square, 
to Miss Charlotte Reeve. iS egews 
John Watson, esq. of Upper Bedford. 
place, Russel!-square, to Miss Melville 
M‘Murdo, of Duntfries. * 
Mr. Christopher H. Wearing, of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, to Miss Augusta Galbreath, 
of Colebrook-row, Islington. =~ 
Walter Wilson, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Miss 
Mary Ann Hodge, of Brislington. | 
J. J. Krug, esq. to Miss H. H. Jer- 
vis, of Upper George-street, Bryaustone- 
square. 
Capt. Henry Pigott, of the 82d regt. to 
Miss Margaret Movland. 
William Taddy, esq. of Croydon, to Miss 
Frances Elizabeth Lewis, of Liantillion. * 
Mercer Ludgotter, esq. of Newington, 
te Miss Madia Pinhorn, of Deptford. ~ 
Thomas Cobbold, esq. of London, to the 
widow of M. Daw, esq. of Woodbridge. 
Mr. J. Blake, of Harrow, to Miss Estlier 
Susanna Sargeant, of Islington. 
H. Burke, esq. of Jamaica, to Miss M. 
Apthorpe Bolton, of Greek-street, Soho. 
R. Christie, esq. of Mark-lane, to Miss 
Sarah Bace, of Great Baddow. 
The Hon. and Rev. R. Wodehouse, to 
Miss Emily Proctor, of Longley-park, 
Norfolk, | 
DIED. 


At Clapham, 60, Samuel Beddome, esq. 
At Kennington, 70,Richard Banhister,esq. 


In Percy-street, Katiidone-place, the 
widow of J. Leuchnan, esq. ba 


At Brompton, the wife of John Walter, 
esq. : : 
At Edmonton.84,Kidgell Sanden, sen. €89. 


In Bedford-place, Russell-sqt Sir 
Charles Blickee toe’ 


In Carlisle-street, Soho-square, 76, Mré. 
Rebecca Jackson. : sora Pi 


InAlbion-street, Surrey-road, 77,Ambrose 


“> esq. 

n Somerset-street 1) 

Mrs. J.C. Purling. etic 
In Jermyn-street, 70, Mrs. Cooper, 


In Hoalhorn, 22, Willie Simpson, 9. 
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At Harrow, James Edmunds, es9. In Northumberland-street, Strand, 87, 
_ At Mitcham, Mrs. John Rutter. Christopher Fagan, esq. 
In Tavistock-square, 22, Miss Ellen — In Park-street, the wife of Henry Peters, 
* ym. esq. ; Fig $ é 
viet Biel, 58, William Keale, esq. In Upper Brooke-street, Miss Elizabeth 


: Fulham, J. Roe, esq. 

at Kensington, 80, the widow of the Rev. 
Seth Thompson. 

On Wandsworth Common, Mr. 
Mathew Chalie, jun. 

AtKennington,80, GeorgeSutherland, esq. 

In Great Alie-street, Mr. Philip French. 

At Clapham, 82, Peter Broadley, esq. 

In St. Thomas’s-square, Hackney, 59, 
Thomas Winder, ésq. 

At Harrow, Jumes Edwards,esq. 

In Clement’s-lane, 70, Mr. Beyamin 
Everingham. 

In Devonshire-square, the wife of Ro- 
bert Crawford, esq. 

At Streatham, John Kymer, esq. 

In Shoe-lane, 77, Mr. William Keep. 

At Upper Clapton, 54, the wife of Tho- 
mas Bros, esq. 

At Tooting, Miss Barr. 

At Tottenham, 85, Mr. Thomas Aston. 

At Mile End, 76, Mrs. E. Knight. 

_In Milbank-row, Westminster, 88, Rich- 
ard Dickinson, esq. 

In London, Mr. John Chambers, of Fe- 
versham. : 

On Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 75, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Jordan. 

In Curzon-street, Mrs. Mary Salisbury. 

In Eaton-street, Pimlico, 83, James 
Eaton, esq. 

In Rufford’s-row, Islington, 57, Mr. .Ed- 
ward Robinson. 

In Kent-road, 29, Mr. E. Derby Lewis. 

At Hampstead, at an advanced age, the 
Dewager Marchioness of Waterford. 

At Park-house, Hayes, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Heath, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He was in point 
of service, the father of the Bench, all his 
brethren having taken their seats subse- 


21, 


quent to him. He was esteemed the best - 


black-letter man of these times, deeply 
learned, and of the most solid and fixed 
principles. He was justly ranked among 
those few men, whom no power nor per- 
suasion could divert into a relaxation from 
what he thought right ; yet this virtue had 
degenerated into the vice of obstiuacy in 
his old age, and thus begat sternness and 
wat Ne George Som- 
t Newington, 31, Lieut. e 
mercille, RN. 
At Walthamstow, the wife of William 
Dillwyn, esq. 
In Baker-street, 49, Licut.-Gen. Sir 
George Prevost, bart, late governor in chief 
commander of the forces in the British 
colonies in North America. ~ 
in Manor-street, Kings-road, Chelsea, 


Mr. Robert Smith, 
In Chad’s-row, Battle-Bridge, 98, Mr. 


‘Sanuel Coldicoate, 





Vavasour. 

In Chandos-street, 25, Mrs. John Henry 
Skelion. ; 

Iu London, 75, Alan Hyde, lord Gardner, 
vice-admiralt of the White. 

In Newmau-street, after a long illness, 
J. P. Salomon, esq. who was one of those few 
whose right to contend for the honour: of 
being the greatest performer on the violin 
in Europe was undisputed. His “‘ taste, re. 
finement, and enthusiasm,” to use the words 
of Dr. Burney, excited universal admira. 
tion, and caused his instructions to be ea- 
gerly songht after. Among his pupils, 
Piato proved the extent of his master’s skill, 
and his ability in communicating it. Un- 
fortunately, this extraordinary young man, 
whose musica! progress reflected so much 
honour upon his master, possessed qualities 
which are not unusually the concomitants of 
genius, and he perished just as he was ri- 
pening into unrivalled excellence. This 
country is indebted to the spirit and en- 
terprize of Mr. Salomon, for having 
brought into it, at a great pecuniary risk, 
the most original, brilliant, and fertile 
musical genius that has appeared in our 
days—the immortal Hadyn! It was in 
this metropolis that he produced those 
great master-pieces, the twelve Symphonies 
written for Sulomon’s Concerts, which are, 
and most probably will ever continue, the 
standard of perfection in this. species ‘of 
composition ; and they are acknowledged 
as such wherever modalated sounds are 
understood or felt. His discriminating judg. 
ment was not exercised in one department 
of music only—he brought out of obscurity 
and placed in their proper spliere, the un- 
equalled vocal powers of Br . Disi 
terested in his views, and anxious for the 
preservation and improvement of his favou- 
rite art, he was one of the early promoters 
and active assistants of the Philharmonic 
Society, the first concert of which he led 
with a zeal and ability that age had not 
‘abated. His classical attainments were 
considerable, and to these he added the 
more current and useful acquisition of four 
living languages, which he wrote and spoke 
with astonishing correctness and fluency. 
He was born at Bonn, in the Electorate of 
Cologne, in 1745, according to a baptismal 
certificate found among his papers. He 
was educated for the law; but, his love for 
music predominating over every other 
inclination, he was, at length, allowed ta 
devote himself to its study, and soon be- 
came celebrated in Germany and France, 
not only for bis performances on the violin, 
but for his profound knowledge of the art. 
generally, He came to England about 
1781. 5: 

At 
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At his house, Mile-End, 77, John Char- 
bington, esy. and five days after, 68, Mrs. 
Katharine Charrington, his wife. Mr. 

> was born at Aldenham, in Hertford- 
shire, of which place his father, the Rev, 
Nicholas Charrington, was rector, At an 
early age he was placed in the brewery of 
Messrs. Hale, near Islington ; and, having 
acquired, during a faithful apprenticeship, 
a competent knowledge of business, he 
entered into partnership with two gentle- 
men then conducting a similar concern at 
Bethnal-Green, but which was afterwar«s 
removed to Mile-End, its present sitna- 
tion. When Mr. ©. joined this firm, the 
concern languished, and had but little pub- 
lic enconrggement; but his energy, regn- 
Jar business—habits, integrity, and know- 
ledge, gave it strength and order, enabled 
it to hold competition with its rivals, and 


. finally fixed it in its present high repute 


and prosperity. The effect was the na- 
wral consequence of the cause ; and such 
as industry, good faith, aud common sense 
may generally accomplish. Mr. Charring- 
ton, indeed, made no extraordinary pre- 
tensions to literature and science, which, 
however yaluable, and often the parents 
of many virtnes, are sometimes unaccom- 
panied by that prodence, the absence of 
which impairs, if it does not even nul- 
lity the effect of other virtues, Soon after 
he went into business, Mr. Charrington 
married Miss Finch, of Slys-Honse, in 
Hertfordshire, who brought him not only 
a handsome fortune, but the yet more de- 
sirable blessings of good temper, prudence 
of conduct, aud constant love. With this 
lady he lived in conjugal happiness for the 
Jong period of forty-six years; and by a 
rare coincidence, they have terminated 
their mortal existence within a few days 
of each other: they were lovely in their 
conduct through lite, and have not been 
divided in death.—Mr. Charrington’s ex. 
ertions in business were crowned by public 
favour; he reaped a plentiful harvest—a 
fortune honourably acquired, hospitably 
enjoyed, and liberaily dispensed. The 
poor gathered more than the crumbs that 
fell trom the rich man’s table; they bene- 
tited by many munificent, yet unostenta- 
tious acts of bounty; the widuw and orphan 
were cheered in their day of solitude and 
privation , and the circle of friendship wag 
gladdened by the offices of a sincere, 
steady, and generous friend. The law of 
benevolence and kindness was deeply writ- 
ten on the hearts of both the deceased ; it 
became the guide of their life and regular 
system of their conduct: its influence was 
apparent not only in the more obvious and 
broader lines of duty, but also ia those 
more delicate shades which are too often 
disregarded by others, ‘They were not kind 
soicly to the wants of the poor, but evinced 


‘@elicacy towards ihe feelings of every one; 


. 
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no rude or illiberal attack on the sensibj. 
lities of others while present, no poisoned 
whisper or dark insimuation affecting their 
character when absent, were indulged in, 
in order to afford mirth to the aggressor or 
affliction to the person this injured. Tp 
this respect their example is peculiarly! 
worthy of imitation. 

[ Dr. Joshua Toulmin was born in Lone 
don, on the 1ith of May, 1740. How 
much he owed to the care bestewed on 
him by his parents, his own testimony will 
best express. Amidst a thousand blessings, 
for which, in future life, he acknowledged 
his obligation to bow with gratitude before 
the Father af mercies, be deemed this, ma 
manner, the first and greatest, that in 
youthful years he felt the power, and by 
the gracious disposals of Heaven, was led 
to obey, the sacred dictates of religion. He 
was sent for his classical education to St, 
Paul’s school. After he had enjoyed, 
during seven years, the instructions of its* 
able masters, he removed to the dissenting 
academy, then under the charge of Dr. 
David Jennings and Dr. Samuel Morton 
Savage ; the latter of whom. was his rela- 
tion. In this seminary he passed the usuah 
term of a probationer for the ministry 
among protestant non-conformists. Mr, 
Toulmin’s first settlement as a minister 
was at Colyton, in Devonshire. In the 
year 1764 he entered inta the matrimonial 
connection with Jane, youngest daugliter 
of Mr. Samuel Smith, of Taunton, the. 
offspring of which marriage were twelve 
children, of whom only five survive. While: 
at Colyton, he became a decided advocate 
for adult baptism, as opposed to that of 
infants, and for the administration of the 
rite by immersion. This change. in his 
opinion and practice, was produced by» 
reading and reflection; nor, at any subse 
quent period of his life, did he see cause to 
be dissatisfied with it ; thongh his sentiments 
on points of doctrine and discipline were ° 
professed with exemplary moderation to- 
wards those from whom he differed. In 
March 1765, he removed to Tauiton ; 
where he succeeded the Rev, Richard Hat- 
rison, in the pastorship of a society of Bap- 
tists, whose worship is addressed to the one 
God and Father of all, in the name of Jesus - 
Christ, and whose cammunion is open to 
Cliristians with whom they do not. agree © 
ou the questions concerning the mode and 
the subjects of baptism. In this relation - 
he passed nearly thirty-nine years. Here, 
also, he engaged for some time in the 
honourable office of a teacher of youth. 
As carly as the year 1769, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts from the Baptist © 
College of Rhode Island and Providence, 
in New England: and in 179% he’ was 
honouréd with a diploma of Doctor in Divi- 
nity, by Harvard College, in Cambridge, 
Within the same State. Nearly the lasé 
twelyg 
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twelve years of his life were spent at Bir- 
mingham, whither he removed, in January 
1804, as one of the pastors of the congre- 
gation of the new meeting-honse, Though 
he had previously declined to accept invita- 
tions from Gloucester and Great Yarmouth ; 
and though, on ene af leastofthese occasions, 
he had vielded to the importunity of the in- 
habitants of Taunton, who entreated him to 
continue his various benevolent services 
among them; yet the hope of extended 
usefulness and increasing comfort now 
overcame every other consideration. In 
his new situation, his sphere of action was 
much enlarged, and his happiness ang- 
mented. At Birmingham, as in the scenes 
of his former residence and ministry, he 
secured the cordial love of those who were 
biessed with his instructions and society, 
and the esteem and good will of men of 
different denominations in religion. In 
that town, moreover, he exercised his ac- 
customed dilizence in advancing, both by 
his public diseourses and his pen, what he 


regarded asthe cause of Christian truth, 


liberty, and virtue. At length, in the 
fullness of years, and with a larger share of 
solid reputation than is the lot of most men 
in thesame profession, while they are yet 
living, he paid the debt of nature July 23d, 
1816. Having begun to experience some 
of the infirmities of age, he had signified 
hisintention of resigning his pastoral charge 
atihe terminationofthe year. But, though 
the dissolution of the happy relations which 
it involved was unexpectedly and painfully 
hastened, he had been assured, in a manner 
exceedingly gratifying to his feelings, of 


the very high place he held in the esteem * 


and affection of his friends. At the be- 

ginning of June, he returned from a long 
 visitin London; and his health apparently 
was more vigorous than usual. His journey 
to the metropolis had been undertaken, 
patly with the view of making further 
preparations for a History of theProtestant 
Dissenters, a volume of which he published 
in the course of the last year. He felt, at 
the same time, a strong desire to attend the 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the objects and regulations 
of which he heartily approved, and iu the 
success of which he uniformly expressed a 
lively interest. In consequence also of his 
being in London at that season of the year, 
he embraced the opportunity of witnessing 
and gratifying the anniversary meetings of 


some other religious bodies of which he was 


& member. From his several interviews 
with his triends in public and in private, he 
derived the exquisite satisfaction which a 
mind particularly susceptible of kind and 
social affections never fails, on such occa- 
sions, to receive. It is probable, however, 
that his exertions in walking to widely dis- 
tant parts of the capital, were dispropor- 
Uoned to his years and frame, and contri-. 
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~ Similar 
exertions, he thought himself called ‘to 
make, yct sore recently, for the purpose 
of aiding and soothing some of lus near 


buted to impair his stren 


relations in their affliction. Nevertheless, 
he filled his pulpit on the Lord's day before 
his death, and preached with his asnal 
animation from those remarkable words, 
Heb. xiii. 20, 21. “Now the God of 
peace, that brought again trem the dead 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that great shepherd 
of the sheep, through ‘the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect is 
every good work todo his will; working in 
you that which is well pleasing in his sigin, 
through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for 
ever andever! Amen!” One of the last 
acts of his life, was that of writing letters of 
condolence and of friendship. After a 
confinement of searcely two days, he sunk 
rather rapidly and suddenly under his com- 
plaint—an affection of the langs. Whea 
the power of speech had fled, he was ob- 
served to be engaged in mental prayer, 
and his looks and manner clearly signified 
the holy gratitude, peace, and hope, which 
reigned within his breast. As a writer, 
Dr. ‘Toulmin has long ‘been known to the 


public; his works are numerous, and may 


be classed under the heads of biography, 
history, controversy, practical religion and 
devotion. While they exhibit the compass 
of his reading in his favourite departments | 
of study, and the ardour of his mind in the | 
noblest of all designs, they present in the . 
eminently pious and benevolent spirit that 
they breath, a distinction before which 
every other excellence fades away. His 
candour, ingenuousness, and courtésy, are 
not to be exceeded. He says nothing to 
depreciate, nothing to provoke an opponent, 
he does not write for victory, but is always 
ready to retract statements, reasonings, and 
opinions, which he discovers to be erro- 
neous ; and the effect of this conciliatory 
disposition frequently was, that his theolo- 
gical adversary became his personal friend, 
Dr. Toulmiu entered on his ministerial | 
office with those views of the unity and 
supremacy of God the Father, and of the 


’ derivation from him of the powers, the 


character, and the authority of Jesus our 
Savionr; which, as he himself expresses it, 
‘the continued inquiries of fifty-four years 
served toconfirm. The subjects on which 
hie took occasion to discourse were s0 ap- 
propriate, his manner of delivery so affec. 
tionate and solemn, his voice so pleasing . 
and so deeply toned, that, while, as a 
preacher he engaged the warm attachment 
of his stated hearers, he was frequentiy 
invited to officiate on public oceasions; and, 
as none ever took warmer pleasure in the 
duties of his profession, so scarcely any one 
has printed anequally large number of sii 
gle: sermons, at the request of the persons 
before whom they were delivered. | 

_ * [Biographical 
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{Biographical sketch of the late Dr. T. 
Denman, whose death we announced in 
our last, -He was born at Bakewell, in 
the county of Derby, in 1733, and was the 
second son of a respecta>lé apothecary in 
that town. His father dying in the year 
1752, for some time he assisted his elder 
brother, who succeeded to the business; 
but in his 2ist year he came to London, 
where he attended St. George’s Hospital 
for several mouths, and two courses of 
lectures on anatomy. He then procured 
an appointment as surgeon’s mate in the 
navy; and, being made surgeon in 1757, 
through the interest of the Dowager 
Duchess of Devonshire, he, after a cruize 
of seventeen months off the coast of Af- 
rica, was appointed to the Edgar, a new 
60-gun ship, commanded by Captain, -af- 
terwards Adm, Drake, with whom he con- 
tinned till, on the conclusion of peace in 
1763, he left the navy. During nine years’ 
sérvice he materially improved his medical 
skill and knowledge, being present at most 
of the important naval operations of that 
war. On’ retarning to his native country, he 
continued, as before, to pursue his profes- 
sional studies in London, and attended the 
Lectures on Midwifery then given by Dr. 
Smellie; but having, in 1764, obtained a 
diptoma from the University of Aberdeen, 
he cndeavoured to establish himself at Wiu- 
chester. This attempt proving unsuc- 
cessful, he again took up his residence in the 
Metropolis, where his prospects were so 
little flattering, that he actnaliy made an 
effort to resume the situation of a surgeon 
in the Navy, but was unable to procure a 
warrant. Under these circumstances, the 
surgeoncy of one of the roya! yachts, 
which he obtained through the intinence of 
Lord Jolin Cavendish, and the friendly 
recommendation of Capt. Drake, and which 


brought a salary of 701. a year, without’ 


miiterially effecting his London practice, 
afforded an iniportant addition to his small 
income, About the same period, he be- 
came more generally hnown by the pub- 
lication of some medical tracts, and com- 
menced thosé Lectures on Midwifery, in 
conjunction with the late Dr. Osborne, 
which they contintied to deliver for fifteen 
years with greatreputation In the same 
year he was appointe:| joint Physician Man- 
midwife to the Middiesex Hospital. With 
these aids, and by a rare union of patience, 
industry, aud fragality, with an ardent 
temper, and independent spirit, an honest 
ambition, and singular zeal in his protes- 
sion, he was evabled to emérge, by slow 
degrees, from obscurity to the extensive 
practice and eminent character which he 
so long enjoyed. He was appointed Li- 
centiate in Midwifery of the College of 
Physicians in 1785, and six years after, 
elecied an honorary mémber of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society. Dr. Dennian’s pro- 
gress towards the first practice was, how. 
es] 
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ever, the more slow, because Dr. Hanter 
had long been in possession of the public 
confidence, avd because Dr. Ford wasiat 
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the same time ‘9 eatensive busivess, But 
when he had once reached the summit of 
his branch of the profession, Lr, Denman: 
kept his station with a firmness of which 
there have been few examples. Most 
of the medical publications of Dr. Den-, 
man have been from time to time in-, 
corporated in his Introduction to the Prac- 
tice of Midwifery; a work, with which, as 
well as with his Aphorisms, medical. men 
in all parts of the world have long been 
familiar, But it may be mentioned, as: 
illustrating a character in which soberness,y 
caution, and a distrust of rash speculation,» 
were joined with the utmost solicitude to 
promote the welfare of mankind by éx-: 
tending the bounds of Science, that long) 
before Dr. Jenner’s great discovery was 
universally recognize, Dr, Denman pub- : 
lished, in the Medical Journal, several im- 
portant and decisive facts in confirmation» 
of it. He was hkewise imstenmenta! in 
founding a charity (which, however, did 
not fimally succeed), for the exclusive: 
relief of persons afflicted with cancer ;' 
and published, in 1810, a small treatise 
on the cure of that dreadful disease. 
This great object was never abandoned by 
him, and he flattered himself_that he had. 
lived to see it in some measure accom. : 
plished by the recent discovery of ‘Mr. 
Young, whose method of treatment he ' 
personally witnessed in a variety of cases, 
and recommended to general notice in the - 
Medical Journal of last October. He had 
prepared a second and enlarged edition of » 
his own pamphiet, with the view of bring- : 
ing the subject more fully before the pub- 
lic ; but was prevented by his last illness.}' 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. ° 

Rev, Ropert Henry Jounson, M.A. 
to the rectory of Lutterworth, and vicar- 
age of Claybrooke. . 

Hon. and Rev. WiLL1Am Wopenouss, 
M.A. to the rectory of Crownthorpe. 





Rev. J. France, B.A, to the rectory of 


Brandon Parva. 
Rev. T. P. Stapp, M.A. to the perpe* 
tnal curacy of Old Buckenham. | 
Rey. James STANIER CLARKE, one of 
his Majesty’s Chaplains in O; inary; 
Kev. FREDERICK CRoKER, is appointed 
Master of Lavenham Free-School. 


Kev. Apex Lenpon, M.A. to the ree 


tory of Fryern Barnet, st) 

Kev. Ropert Warpone, M.A, ta the 
united rectories of Tyvetshall St... Marga+ 
ret, with Tyvetshall St. Mary, in Nerfolk. 

Rev. Mr. DarwNELL, to a prebendary- 
ship of Dusham. 


Rev. Tuomas Warts, te the rectory 
of Plumpton, 


Rev. Joun Tompson, to tlie vicarage. 
of Horton, with Woodlands Chapel, Dorset. 
Hon.. 
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Hon. and Rev. Ricnarp Carceron,. 


elerk, B.A. stipendiary curate in the parish 
church of Meonstoke. 

G. P. Lowtuer, clerk, B. A: stipen- 
diary curate in the parish churches of Mot- 
tiston, and Shorwell, in the Isle of Wigh 


Northumberland and Durham. 
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Rev. Joun Tuomas, M. A. to the vicar- 
age of Olletom = 7? 
Rev. R. H. WHITELOCcK, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Chariton. . 9 
Rev. P. Ecerton, to the rectory of 
Tarporley. Rab | , 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, © 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. . 
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| NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, | 
UCH damage has been done within 
these caunties, by one of the greatest 


floods and hurricanes ever remembered. 


The banks of the Tyve were inundated by 
the sudden thaw of immense accumulations 
ofsnow and ice ; and the irresistible torrent 
carried away vast quantities of timber, 
boats, keels, hay, &c. The neighbourhood 
of Newcastle has suffered very serious 


SS. 
The inhabitants of Newcastle have open- 
ed aspirited subscription, for the relief of 


the Protestants, in the South of France, _ 


much wanted, in spite of denials,—The 


Roman Catholics of Northumberland, . 


Durham, and the North Riding of York- 


shire, have also expressed’ their abhor-_ 


rence of this. persecution in their late 
meeting at Newcastle. Their resolutions 
breathe much liberality; and it was their 


unanimous declaration, that religions liber- | 


ty ought to be universally free, and unfet- 
tered by narrow-minded policy, _ 

One of the Newcastle papers contains 
no less than fifty-five advertizements of 
Farms to be let in the county of Northum- 
berland, 

Married.] .Mr. William Wilkinson, to 


Miss Francis Ayn Biackett,—Mr. Roger | 


Preston, of the West-gate, to Miss Euphe- 


mia Brumell.—Mr. Thonias Boag, to Miss © 
94, George Midford, esq, much respected. 


Mary Hardy, of Denton-chare; all of New- 
castle.—The Rev. George Burdon, rector 
of Falstone, to Miss Maria Susan Locke. 
—Mr. Thomas Atkinson, to Miss Sarah 
Hymers, both of Gateshead,—Mr. John 


Banns, to Miss Sarah Williamson, both of . 


Sunderland.—Mr. Mash Smith, to Miss 
Ann Wailes, both ot Ainwick.—Mr. John 
Tyzack, of the Barras Bridge, Newcastle, 
to Miss J. A. Anderson, of High Heaton. 
-—Mr. Michael Robson, to Miss Donkin.— 
Mr. William Brown, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ratherford.—Mr. John Fish, to Miss Ann 
Gieghorn.—Mr. William Armstrong, to 
Miss Elizabeth Simpson.—Mr. Thomas 
Cloweston, to Miss Elizabeth Clark.—Mr. 


Join Richey, to Miss Ann Pickering.— — 


Mr. Joli Sinsith, to Miss Mary Stonehouse. 
—Mr. William Holburn, to Mrs. Jane 


Vaughan.—Mr. William Galilee, to Miss — 


Elizabeth Armstrong ; all of North Shields. 

~—Mr. Jehu Mason, of South Shields, to 

Miss M. A; Hutchinson, of Whithy.—Mr. 
Montury Maa. No. 277. 


R. Robson, to Miss Eleanor Wheldon, 
both of Sonth Shields,—Mr. Michael John- 
son, of North Shields, to Miss Elizabeth 
Leslie, of Chirton.—Mr. Jacob How, of 
Malmeshy, to Miss E. Lough, of Winskill. 
—Mr. Robert Addison, to Miss Mary 
Miller, both of Murton—Mr, Thomas 
Wilson, of Sunderland, to Miss Siisannah 
Givins, of Monkwearmouth-shore. —Mr, 
Hugh Pattinson, to’ Miss Phebe Walton, 


. both of Alston.—Mr. Joseph Lax, of Ry- 


hope Grange, to Miss Beatrice Bell, of 
Newport.—Mr, George Clayton, of Coo- 
pen, to Miss Barbara Musgrave, of Clax. 
on. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 67, Mrs. John 
Drysdale, of the High Bridge.—a3, Mr. 
Charles Stow, of Darn Crook.—67, Mts, 
Mary Dawson, of St. Nicholas’ church. 
yard.—74, Mrs. Ann Davidson, of Qneen- 
street.—In Lower Friar Chare, 65, Mr. 
Nathaniel Twizell, one of the Society of 
Friends.—61, Mr. William Brumwell, of 
the Sandhill, much respected.—49, Mr. 
John Grant, of the Castle-stairs.—79, in 
the Close, the wife of Mr, Thomas Meih, 
—76; Mrs. Russell. “ , 

At Durham, 71, Mrs. Elizabeth Howe, 
—64, the wife of Mr. William Hopper. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Themas’ Beal.—29, 
Mrs. Anne Tranton. | 

At Morpeth, 63, Mrs. Jacob Hadson.-- 


--79, Mr. Daniel Purdy. 
At South Shields, 74, Mrs, Hannah 
Brown.—92, Mrs. H. Moore. — “i 
At North Shields, 75, Mr. George Storey. 
—84, Mrs. Rebecca Aisley.—29, Mr. Ro-« 
bert Wheeler.—83, Mrs. Isabella Potts. 


~—46, the wife of Mr. Anthony Hall —é6s, 


Mr. John Hall.—95, Mrs. Ann Kirby,— 
74, Mr. William Bell.—51, Mrs. Rebecca 
Suttie.—v3, Mr. Henry Davison.—75, MY. 
John Young.—8z, Mr. Giles Smith.—¥9, 
Mr. James M‘Clelian. ' 
At Sunderland, very suddenly, 36, Mr, 


‘William Mitchell, much, respected.—89, 


Mrs. Smith,—Mrs. Canney. ) 
At Wolsingham, Mrs. R. Shields. 
At Hexhain, 77, Paul Vaillant, esq. 
97, Miss Ann Pruddah,—Mr. William Grey, 
At Stockton, 64, the widow of the late 
Mr. William Robinson. a 1a 
At High Buston, 74, Mr. Henry Wil. 


kinson,—At, Daialagton, 42, Mr. Williain 


Sheritoa, 











$2 Cumberland and Westmoreland—Yorkshire: 


Sheriton.—At Warkworth, 78, Mr. An- 
drew Marshall.—At Whitburn, 77, Mrs. 
Phillips.—At Benwell-cross, 50, Mrs. Mary 
Collings. 

At his house, near the Wind-Mill Hills, 
Gateshead, 43, Mr. Thomas Thompson, 
merchant, a useful and virtuous member of 
society, an excellent husband, and a ten- 
der father. ‘There ate few in that neigh- 
bourhood, who have not been entertained 
with his local songs, written by himself, in 
the pure Newcastle dialect, and sung with 
a playfulness and humonr that transported 
every native auditor, His death was oc- 
casioned by an over-exertion to save his 
property, during the violent storm in the 
night, between the 29th and SOth ult. He 
was seen repeatedly planging into the 
river, anxious to save his floating timber, 
ere it was swept away by the overwhelming 
torrent. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

These counties have been much damaged 
by the late floods ; and the Carlisle bridges 
have been so materially injured, that it 
is apprehended the largest, which cost the 
county £150,000, must be rebuilt. 

{n no district has the depressed state of 
the agricultural interest been more par- 
ticularly manifested, than near Carlisle ; the 
— of that city state, that a (Carlisle) 

ushe] of oats (three Winchester) sold 
there, at the last market for 5s. 6d. 

Married.|] Mr. Richard Rigg, to Miss 
Mary Ann Hinde.—Mr. William Yeates, 
to Miss Jane Dixon; all of Carlisle.—Mr., 
Joseph Long, of Burghby Sands, to Miss 
Isabella Carson, of Carlisle—Mr. John 


Milburn, to Miss Margaret Kellot.—Mr. 


Edward Stephenson, to Miss Watson; all 
of Penrith.— Mr. John Hill, of Jarriestown, 
to Miss Mary Little, of Brackenhill.—Mr, 
Thomas Tendal, of Druridge, to Miss Bow- 
den, of Deanhonse.—At Brampton, Mr. 
Timothy Whitfield, to Miss Jane Carrick, 
Mr. George Cunningham, of Foulden 
Bastle, to Miss Eliza Hogg.—Mr. Varty, 
of Morris, to Mrs. Dixon, of Orton.—Mr, 
William Ganson, to Miss Mary Mossop, 
both of Irton—Mr. John Saunders, of 
Denton-hill, to Miss Mary Coldecoats,— 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, of Heversham, to 
Miss Alice Prickett ,of Underborrow.—Mr, 
James Burton, to Mrs. Eleanor Furness, 
both of Natland. 

Died.| At Carlisle, 29, Mrs. Frances 
Searrow.—70, Mr. William Mitchell.—ys3, 
Mr. Matthew Hind.—76, Mrs. Grace 
Caldwell, of Castle-street—Miss Jane 
Mounsey.—61, Mr. Walter Scott, of An- 
netwell-street.— In Scotch-street, Mrs, 
Eleanor Huddart.—Mrs, Sarah Liddle, of 
Damside.—38, Mrs. Elizabeth Cartner,— 
53, Mr. Matthew Boak. 

At Penrith, 65, Mr. John Nixon.—g1 
Mrs. Jane Boak.—25, Mr. Joseph Scott.— 
$1, Mrs, Ann Strickland.—98, Mr, Fran- 


[Feb,1, 


cis Robson, deservedly lamented.—g5 
Mr. John Sanderson. : dh 

At Appleby, 84, Mr. Robert Maugham, 

At Brampton, Mr. Leighton. 

At Kendal, 73, Mrs. Grace 
79, Miss Margaret Garnett. 

At Egremont, 100, Mr. John Guest, 

At Belle Vue, 36, Mr. John Wilson. 
At Penton, 40, Mr. John Routledge.—At 
Broughton, 77, Mrs. Fletcher.—At Grey. 
stoke, 70, John Wilson, esq. greatly re. 
spected.—At Kirkland, 72, Mrs, Mary 
Thompson.—At Natland, 53, thé” Rey, 
Thomas Briggs. " 

YORKSHIRE. 

On the 17th ult. a tremendons storm of 
wind took place in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, with hail-stones of an uncommon 
large size, and repeated claps of thunder 
and lightning, which lasted fifteen minutes 
--the thunder so loud, and the lightning so 
vivid, that the inhabitants were seriously 
alarmed. Such phenomena had never be 
fore been witnessed, 

Five men, members of a committee of 
cloth-dressers in Leeds, were lately ‘con- 
victed of combining illegally to prevent a 
fellow-workman from following his trade, 
until he had paid 51, to them for permission 
to work, as a punishment for having been 
employed in Ireland on a species of ma- 
chinery, called gig-mills, to the use’ of 
which the committee objects. The man 
having given information to the magistrates, 
all the members of the committee, with 
their books and papers, were taken into 
custody, and an extensive correspondence 
and combination have been discovered. 

The parishes of Milton, Knaresborough, 
and several others, have been obliged, in 
consequence of information laid against 
them, to pay the penalties, for neglecting 
to provide cast metal chests or bookcases, 
agreeably to the late Act, to keep the re 
gisters and other papers in. 

Married.}| Mr. Matthew Marshall, to 
Miss Chimley.—Mr. Matthew Molineaux, 
to Miss Mary Staniforth.—Capt. Timothy 
Holdroyd, to Mrs. Ramsay.—Mr. Edward 
Livington, to Miss Margaret Harrison.— 
Mr. B. Ellerton, to Mrs, Beau ; all of Hult. 
Mr. Thomas Jennings, to Miss Sarah Bew- 
ley.—Mr. Richard Higgins, to Miss Aon 
Acomb.—Mr, George Chapman, to Miss 
Anu Yeafes; all of Leeds.—Mr. Whitley, 
of Leeds, to Miss Ann Massey, of Sharson 
Mount.—Walter Fawkes, esq. of Farn- 
ley-hall, to the Hon. Mrs. Butler.—Mr. 
George Turner, of Hull, to Miss Hannalt 
Seurr, of Halton.—John Wright Swana, 
esq. of Hull, to Miss Elizabeth Bradley 
of Wilford.—William Harrison, esq: of 
Middleton Tyas, to Miss Earle, of Bolton 
on Swale.—Mr. ‘Thomas Rex, of Burton 
Agnes, to Miss Matson, of Bridlington. 
Mr. William Spencer, to Miss Mair, both 
of Burton Pidsea,—Mr. Henry Dring, of 

, "Bid ’ 























= Todd; of Hall.—M 
idli to Miss of Hall.—Mr. 
ee saine, to Miss Brown. both of 


Whitby.--Mr. Philip Hawkins, of Ryhill, 
to Miss Elizabeth Stocks, of Royston.— 
Mr. John Patterson, of Thirsk, to Miss 
Mary / Haythorn, of Sowerby.—Mr. Jo- 
seph Warburton, to Miss Harriet Thack- 
ray, both of Pateley.—Mr. Woodcock, 
to Miss Rothwell, both of Wakefie!d.— 
Mr. Michae! Calvert, jun. to Miss Fryer, 
both of Knaresborongh.—Mr. Hemingway, 
of Dewsbury, to Miss Mallinson, of Birs- 
tall.—Mr. Stead, of Bradford, te Miss Og- 
den, of Denholme.—The Rev. Mr. Hicks, 
to Miss Sarah Peat, both of Doncaster. 
Died.] At Hull, 58, John Newhbald, 
esq.—71, Mr. John Western, much regret- 
ted.—79, Mrs. Isabella Stoney.—86, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barker.—Mr. John Monkman, 
much respected.—60, Mr. Robert Ripley. 


—79, Mrs. Tamer Thompson.—Mr. David’ 


Morrison, much respected.—64, Mr. Wal- 
ter Wride.—49, Mr. John Walmsley, re- 
gretted.—68, Mr. Edward Waud,—67, 
Mrs. Frances Phillips. 

At Leeds, 75, the Rev. C. F. Triebner. 
—66, Mrs. Elizabeth Bagnet.—The wife 
of Mr. W. Gee.—Mr. Charies Holmes.— 
Mr. Samuel Lord,—81, Mrs. Sarah Selby. 
—In Providence-row, greatly respected, 
46, Mr. William Rushworth.—39, Mr. 
Samuel Mann.—Mr. Thomas Knowles, of 
Meadow-lane.—Mr. William Hattersley, 
one of the Society of Friends. 

At Halifax, the relict of Mr. William: 
Taylor. 

t Pontefract, 96, the wife of Ratcliff 
Medley, esq. 

At Bridlington, the wife of Marmaduke 
Prickett, esq.—69, Mr. Franeis Coverley. 

At Huddersfield, 69, Mr. Thomas Gfeen.’ 

At Wakefield, 22, Miss Elizabeth Shaw. 
—Mr. Joseph Orange. 

At Knaresborough, 74, Mr. Byron. ~ 

At Settle, 45, Mr. Turner Hardacre, 
regretted, 

At Beverley, 91, Mr. John Birnington. 
~— The widow of Capt. Thomas Jones. 

At Marsden, the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Armitage.—AtSheepscar, Davey Molyneux, 


esq.—At Kirkheaton, 31, Mr. William Stan-~ 


clitfe, deservedly lamented.—At Embsay, 
Mr.Thomas Hirst.—AtHeath,68, Mrs. Star- 
kie, universally respected.—At Paddock, 
Mr.PeterThornton.—At Netherton, 48, Mr, 
James Wrigley.—At Thorp-arch, 60, Lady 
Clitford; so extensive were her charities, 
tat the poor have sustained an irreparable 
loss.—57, Robert Birtwhistle, esq. of Craig- 
moor-hall, seventh son of the late John B. 
esq. of Skipton, in Craven, Yorkshire. 

At Sandal Magna, the Rev. T. Zouch, 
D.D. prebendary of Durham, and rec- 
tor of Serayingham, Dr. Z. was born in 
1757 at Sandal, near Wkefield, and in 
1757 was removed from the.school at 


that place, to Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Lancashire. 
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Iu 1760 he was elected into one of 
Lord Craven’s scholarships, and the year ° 
following, took his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, and was classed as the third 
Wrangler. Having been chosen Fellow 
of his College in 1763, he was appointed 
Assistant Tutor, which office he dise 
charged with extraordinary credit, though 
his assiduity so much impaired his health, 
that he was obliged to quit the University, 
on which his College presented him in 1770 
to the rectory of Wycliffe, in the North’ 
Riding of Yorkshire. In this country re-° 
tirement he continued many years, augs 
menting his knowledge of natural history, 
His botanical excursions, in a pleasant and 
romantic part of Yorkshire, contributed 
not a little to invigorate his constitution, 
By the death of his elder brother, the Rev. 
Henry Zouch, in 1795, he succeeded to an 
estate at Sandal, where he resided until 
his death. On the demise of Dr. Small, 
the master of Trinity College, one of the 
most learned Mathematicians of his age, 
he was requested by the vice-master and 
senior Fellows to deliver a Latin funeral 
Oration, in honour of his memory, which is 
said to have been much admired for the clas- 
sical elegance of its language. In 1798 Mr, 
Pitt had an idea of appointing him tothe mas- 
tership of ‘Trinity-College, which design, 
however, was set aside in favour of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Bristol, But, in 1805, the 
same minister gave him the second prebend 
in the church of Durham, and 1m this 
year he took the degree of D.D; In 1808 
the See of Carlisle was offered to Dr, Z. 
through the inflnence of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, but, in consequence.of his advanced 
age and retired habits, he thought proper 
to decline the- acceptance of it. Besides 
some anonymous publications and some 
sermons, he published in 1798, “ The 


- Good Schoolmaster, exemplified in the 


character of the Rev. John Clarke, M.A, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College Cam- 
bridge, and successively Master of the 
Schools of Skipton, Beverley, and Wake- 
tield.”—He also gave the world a new edi- 
tion, in 1796, of * The Lives of Dr. John 
Donne, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George 
Herbert, and Dr. Robert Saunderson,” 
originally written by Isaae Walton, 

LANCASHIRE. 

Much gloom pervades the town ot Liver- 
pool—three principal mercantile houses 
having failed, cotton-wool selling from 
fifteen to sixteen pence per pound, and 
wheat producing no price. 

. It appears that exports of manufactures 
and British com ities have been sent 
to the United States, to the amount of 
sixteen millions ; and no returns, from un- 
avoidable causes, have been received, 

-The Manchester Mails have lately been, 
considerably i » and travelling ren- 
dered dangerous, by heavy falls of snow ; 
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and, by the overflowing of the Irwell, much 
serious danger has been sustained. 

The lease.of the Liverpool Theatre Roy- 
al, which expires in May, 1817, has been 
renewed to Messrs. Lewis, Knight, and 
Banks, for an additional term of uine years, 
at the rent of 1700) per anvum., The 
tenants besides are under coveuant to ex- 
pend 5001. during the term, in the improve- 
ment of the premises, and grant, as before, 
80 free admission tickets to the proprietors, 
winch are worth at least 2001. a year more, 
The whole rent, therefore, may be esti- 
mated at 2,0001. a year, a sum far exceed- 
ing the rent of any other provincial theatre 
in Great Britain, ’ 

At the Manehester ca po Feige an 
appeal was heard on behalf of ten journey- 
men calieo-printers, who had been sen- 
tenced to three mouths’ imprisonment, by 
the magistrates of Bolton, for a conspi- 
racy. It appeared from the statement of 
counsel, that the prisoners were assembied 
at a public house at Bolton-le- Moors, as a 
committee of delegates, clothed with legis- 
lative powers from their fellow journeymen, 
when they were all taken into custody, and 
their papers seized by the civil power. By 
their books and papers it was discovered, 
that the combination of journeymen Calico- 
printers had ramified its interests with shoe- 
ymekers, brush-makers, eutlers, flax dressers, 
book-binders, weavers, &c. &c. and that 
the combimed of these trades, throughout 
the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
kreland, were anited in one common cause, 
arid mutually lent assistance to each other, 
in order 40 compel a rise in wages, and 
prevent the employment of apprentices, &c. 

Married.] Mr. Charies Moss, to Miss 
D. O, Oakley.—Mr, Morgan Williams, to 
Mrs. Rieley.—Mr. Rowland Hartle, to 
Miss Maria Keeling.—Mr, James Audrew, 
te Miss Ann Lees; all of Manchester.— 
Mr. H, Wright, ef Manchester, to Miss 
Elizabeth Newton, of Ashton-under-lyne. 
—At Manchester, Thomas Bate, esq. of 
Stourbridge, te Miss Male, of Faikner- 
street, Manchester. Mr. George Higham, 
te Miss Alice Bond.—Mr, Jobn Slyth, to 
Miss Catharine Eccleston.—The Kev. John 
Fearon, to Mrs. Willaey.—Mr. . Robert 
Roberts, to Miss Jane Roberts; all of Li- 
verpool.—Mr, Samuel Shawcross, to Miss 
Watts, both of Ardwiek.—Mr. Charles 
Eves, of Liverpool, to Miss Rebinson.— 
Mr. ‘Thomas Thompson, ef Liverpool, to 
Miss ‘Taylor, of Ashton-nader-lyne.—Mr, 
Mitchell, to Miss Wilkinson, both of Keigh- 
dey.—Mr. John Aldeison, to Miss Shaw, 
both of Warrmgton.—Mr. Richard Curtis 
Croughton, of St. Giles’s, to Miss Esther 
Peel, of Rank-hall, Saitered —Mr, W tiliana 
Bonker, of Pendleton, to Miss Ana Jack- 
son, of Strettord. 

Died.| At Manchester, in Marshall-st., 
@0, Mr. Stephen Ives, sen—In Tumer. 

> 
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street, Mr. Ji Woolfendale, much re. 
spected.—87, Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, ly 
nented.—In Church-street, 36, Miss Mary 
Haywood, greatly regretted.—6z, Mp, 
Thomas Stevenson, of Fountain-street,s. 
81, Mrs. Flizabeth Bennett, of Greag 
Monnt-street, 

At Salford, 61, Mr. William Robinson, 
—62, the wite of Richard Yates, esq. of 
the Crescent. 

At Liverpool, 19, Miss Alice Duckworth, 
of Bevinzton-lodge.—26, Mr. Henry Lea, 
of Shaw’s-brow.—63, Mr. Thomas Parr, of 
Christian-street.—Mr. Robert Proddah.— 
In St. James-street, 44, Mr. Richard Thor 
ton.—y3, Mr. John Colvin, merchant. 
77, Mrs. Jane Addison.—Mrs. Isabella 
Ferm, of Richmond. row.—91, William 
Marsden, esq. Fay ‘ 

At Ulverston, 84, Mrs. Mary Chamney 
one of the Society of Friends. — . - 

At Bolton, 8%, Mr. William Platt. 

At Rochdale, 51, Mrs. Elizabeth Per. 
cival, i 

At Prescot, Mr. John Harrison. 

At Ormskirk, 54, Mr. John Wignall, 

At Warrington, v2, Miss Mary Taylor, 

At Thatto-heath, Miss Jane Haddock, 

_ At Gorton, Mr. Robe:t Aveyard. 
~ CHESHIRE, 

Married.} Mr. James Arden, to Miss 
Mary Kinsey, both of Kautsford.—Mr, 
John Jeke, of Wrexham, to Miss -Rawlin- 
son, of Dudleston.—Mr. William Forshaw, 
of Liverp.ol, to Miss Lewis, of Helby. 

Died.| At Stockport, 29, Mr. John Jas 
meison, much respeeted. 

At Mere-hall, Thomas Langford Brooke, 
esq. : 

_At Hartford-house, 60, John Bancroft, 
€sq- . 

DERBYSHIRE. » 

Murried.].Mr. W. Brown, te Miss Scro- 
by, of Repton.—Mr. William Walstow, of 
Nottingham, to Miss Ann Kirkby, of Little 
Hallam.—Mr. John Brentnall, of Derby, 
te Miss Zary Arin Brentnall, of Sherratt- 
hall.—Mr. Wiiliam Gains, to Miss Ann 
Wardle, of Ashberne.—Mr. J. Hall, of 
London, to Miss Pitman, of Derby.—Mr. 
John Whysall, of Marchay, to Miss Re- 
becca Smedley, of Shottle.—Mr. W. Rud- 
ford, of Marston, to Miss Hannah Tem- 
pest, of Burley-house, 

. Died.) At Derby; 71, Mr. Charles Smith. 
—41, Mr. John Mann.—36, Mrs. Ama 
Sidebottom.— Miss. Daws. 


At Chesterfield, Mr. John Brown, great- 
ly respected, ; 

. At Somercoats, 102, Mrs. Sarah Holling- 
worth—At Whaley, 104, Mrs. Martha 
Wareuner.— At Mellor, 20, Miss Mary Wild, 
~-At YVeildersley,.62,.Mr. Bradley.—At 
Higham, Mr. Jonathan Chadwin.—At Ey- 
am, 78, Mrs. Alice Broomhead.—-At Alvas- 
ton, 79, Mr. William Allestree.—At Shit- 
ley ~Midl, 40, Mr. F. Mason. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
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arried.} Mr. Joseph Marriott, iss 
nn ae eae John Birkhead, 
to Miss Eliza Davison,.—Mr. J. Goutd, to. 
Miss Avaniah Taylor; all. of Nottingham. 
_-Mr. John Earl, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Am Cragg, of Basford.— Mr. Charles 
Goodall, of Nottingham, to Miss. Frances 
James, of Hockley.—Mr. Thomas Thomp- 
son, of Notiingham, to Miss -Ana Smith, 
of Tollhouse-hill— Mr. William Goodman, 
of Hangley-Mill, to Miss Mary Aun Me- 
deper, of Nottingham.—At Cackney, Mr. 

William Houghton Allen, of London, to 
Miss Mary Pearce, of Cuckney.—Mr. 
Samuel Butler, to Mrs. Ann Folds, both 
of Shelford. 

. Died.) At Nottingham, 74, Mrs. Ha- 
zard, of Wheeler-gate.—In Boot-lane, 
Mrs. Martha Plackett.—Mr.. John Teb- 
butt.—49, Mrs. Marriott, of Red-street. 
—84, Mrs, Wells, of Warser-gate.—68, 
Mr. Michael Baguley, of Low-pavement. 
—71, Mr. William Hadden, of Pilcher- 
gate. — 76, Mr. Isaac Holland. — Mrs, 
Dixon. 

At Mansfield, 94, Mrs. Ann Bowman. . 

At Newark, 62, Mrs. J. Stevenson.—82, 
Mr. J. Wilson.—78, Mrs. Oakes. 

At Bingham, Mrs. Giddings.—At Mat- 
tersea, 56, the Rev. Wm. Hodges, vicar. 
—At Over Broughton, 72, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Holmes. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Magistrates of Boston, in conse- 
quence of the depressed state of the times, 
have declined granting a licence to the 
Lincoln company of comedians. 

Married.) Mr, Parker, to Miss Caparn, 
both of Linco'n,—Mr. J. Levi, of Gains- 
borongly, to Miss E. Jones, of Lynn.—Mr. 
Charles Geodhall, to Miss Frances James, 
of Ho¢kley—R. H. Lamb, esq. of Bray- 
borough-house, to Miss F. Mackeness, of 
Liacoin.—Capt. John Robinson, of Grims- 
by, to Miss Blenkin, of Catwick.—The 
Rev. Robert Pickering, of Loath, to Miss 
Jane Jefferson, of Ottringham. 

Died.| At Gainsborough, 57, Mrs. Eliza 
Hunt.—100, Mrs. Ann Maw. 

- At Grimsby, 52, Mrs. Hastwell. 

At Grantham, 67, Mr. E. Kawlinson, 

At Spalding, 77, Mr. George Enderby 
Shepherd. | 

At Boston, 38, Mr. James Hellsby.—?7, 
the Rev. M. Underhill. 

At Gringley, 72, Mr. Thomas Sykes.— 
At Sandfield, 49, Mrs. Vawser. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Murried.} Mr. Francis Shenton, to Miss 
Martha Billson.—Mr. Robert Barnes, to 
Miss F, Pares; all of Leicester.—John 
Moore, esq. of Burton Overy, to Miss Ann 
Woodcock, of Barkby.—Riciard Gough, 
€sq. of Odstone-hall, to Miss Sophia Ches- 
lyn, of Langley-priory.—Mr. James Pears, 
to Miss Walker, of Loughborough.—Mr. 
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John Cunningham, to Miss Elizabeth Car 
ter.—Mr. William Halliday, to Miss Eliza- 
heth Frisby ; all of Oakbam.—Mr. Robert 
Turville, of Old Overton, to Miss Ang 
Taylor, of Oakham.—Mr. . Wainwright, 
of Nailstone, to Miss E. Turner, of Donis- 
thorpe.—Mr. Newbolt, of Leir, to Miss 
Weston, of Ullesthorpe.—Mr, J. Ward, 
yi Ne to Miss A, Stannage, of Gad- 


y- i 
| Died.] At Leicester, Miss Ball, of Spae 
place.—Mr. R. H. Chamberlain.—36, Mr. 
William Everson, jun. 

At Loughborough, 20, Mr, Samuel Peck. 
—45, Mr. William Robinson. 

At Market Harborough, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Driver, much respected. 

At Oakham, 44, the Rev. Edward Twen- 
timan.—Mrs. Rippi 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 74, Mrs. Chap- 
man. 

At Uppingham, 76, Mrs. Gibbons.— 
Suddenly, 63, Mr. Parker.—At Morcot, 
64, Mr. Stephen Laxton.—At Grooby, 
Mr. Webster.—At Medbourn, 68, Mr. J. 
Wade.—At Ayston, 88, Mr. J. Goodwin, 

STAFFORDSHERE, - 

The trade of Stafford is said to be ata 
lower ebb than it has been for half a century. 
Consiierable defections have heen expe- 
rieneed at the rent days in the adjacent 
country. 

Murried.] Francis Sacheverel Darwin, 
M.D. of Litchfield, to Miss J. H. Ryle, of 
Park-house, Macclesfield—Mr. F. P. 
Spooner, to Miss Croxall, both of Litch- 
field. —Terrich Jones, esq. of Netherton- 
hall, to Miss Elizabeth Coombe, of New- 
castle.—Mr. William Simpson, of Wolver- 
hampton, to Miss Sarah Blundell, of 
Southam.—Mr. Jolin Glover, of Dun- 
stall, to Miss Sarah Hall, of Tamworth.— 
William Clare, esq. of Twycross, to Miss 
Fox, of Uttoxeter. 

Died.] At Statford, 46, Mr. Christopher 
Collins, much respected. 

At Burslem, 62, Mr. John Sherwin. 

At Stone, 51, Mr. Styles. 

At Wolverhampton, 69, the widow of 
Mr. Richard Parkes.—Mr. Moore, sen. 


At Walsall, 60, Mrs. Ehzabeth Long- 


more, much respected. 

At West Bremwich, 90, Mr. 
Jaques. 

At Uttoxeter, 85, Mr. T. Wright. 

At Marchington, Mrs. Allen.—At Wood. 
End, Mrs. Griffin.—At Willenhali, 49, 
Mrs. Mary Aalt.—At Highwood, sud- 
denly, Join Smyth, M.D.—At Stow-hill- 
house, 86, the relict of Stephen Simpson, 
M.D. 


John 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| Wiliam Walmer, esq. of Lad. 
broke, to Clara, daughter of Sir Charles 
Blois, of Cacktield-hall—Mr, J. Cooke 
to Miss S. Allin—Mr. James Tomer, of 
Snow-hill, to Miss Maria sues of 
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Great Charles-street :. Mr. William, Rush- 


ton, to Miss Mary Shale : Mr. John Man-. 


ton, to. Miss Alice Smith: Mr. Jenkins, 
to Miss Melissa Probin ; all of Birmins- 
haim.—William Reed,. esq.. of Stivichail- 
house, to Miss Mary Ann Willerton, of 
Coventry.—Mr. Edward Dyer, of Bir- 
mioglam, to Miss Gardner, of Coventry. 
—Mr. Jolin Hopkins, to Miss Jacintha 
Carter, both of Coventry —Mr. William 
Bobinson, to Miss Catherine Oswin,. of 
Ceveutry.—_Mr. Wiiliam- Ball,. to Miss 
Ann Gould, both of Dunnington.—Mr. 
George Wilkinson, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Avn Waterhouse, of Westbar.—Mr. J. 
Pickard, to Miss 8. Beanfoy, of Headley. 
—Mr. Joseph Aston, of Deritend, to Miss 
Mary Chambers, of Birmingham. 

Died.] At Birmingham, deservedly re- 
greited, Mr. Davidson, of St. Mary’s-row. 
—In Church-street, 85, Mrs. Wright, sen. 
—In Canal-street, 52, Mr. Pelham Green- 
wood, lamented.—60; Mrs. Bowen.—66, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Baxter, much respected.— 
57, Mary Dutton, of St. Mary’s-row.—21, 
Miss Elizabeth Hancock.—In Inge-street, 
$1, Mrs. M. Reynolds. 

At Coventry, Mr. Richard Worcester.— 
At Coseley, 85, Mr. Joseph Maniln.— 
At Ashwood-house, Miss. E!iza Dixon.— 
At Rumour-bill, 54, Walter Stubbs, esq. 
—At Barford, 22, Mr. Richard Fairfax, 
jon.—At Northfield, 52, Mr. J. White- 
house.—At Hurley-hall, Thomas Welling- 
ton, esq.— At Alcester, 69, Mrs. Whesseil. 
At Shlistock, 92, Mrs. Ann Harrows. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Shrewsbury Bank of the firm of 
Eyton, Rock and Co. has suspended pay- 
ment, in consequence of the sudden death 
of Mr, Eyton. 

Married.} Mr. Harris, of Shrewsbury, 
to Miss Clitlord, of Litchfield.—Capt. T. 
Haniiiton, of the 27th regiment of foot, to 
Miss Maria Elizabeth Jenkins, of Mount 
Pleasant.—Mr. Boughey, of Prees, to Miss 
Elizabeth. Forgham, of Whixall.—Mr. J. 
Smith, of Horsehay, to Miss C. Bridgman, 
ef Little Stretton.—Mr. William Maching 
of the Eye, to Miss Nicholls, of Bridg- 
north.—Mr. Richard Dartington, of Whit- 


charch, to Mrs. Waiford, of Millenheath.. 


—Mr. James Lowther Jones, to Miss 
Jones, of Trefnanny-hall_—Mr. A, Grove, 
of Aston, to Miss 8. Hill, of Bridgnorth, 
. Died.) At Shrewsbury, Miss Mary 
Heighway, of Castle-street.—67, Mr. G. 
Cramp, highly esteemed.—s0, Mr. Lewis 
Davies.—77, Mr. Edward Homes.—szg, 
Mr. Griffith Gwynn.—67, Mrs. Stanton, 
deservedly Jamented.—63, Mr. Joseph 
Parker, regretted, 

At Harlescott, 70, Mr. T. Matthews. 
—At Westbury, greatly lamented, the 
wife of Mr. J. Meredith.—At Linley, ‘T. 
Lacon, esq.—At Muxton, Mr. Lawrence, 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 


DN egsrs. Salisbury and Co, of the Old 


Buffery Tron. Works, have discovered q 
mode of preparing cast iron, which gives 

it toughness, flexibility, and clasticit 
promising valuable results to the arts. ~ . 
The following is the number of pockets, 
of hops weiglied in Worcester hop market, . 
from December 25, 1814, to December 
25, 1815 :— } 

NGw:..s. 4. 2. save 14,471 

Old . « « « « « S,22h 


Total - - * 17,692 
The quantity weighed in the preceding. 
year was, new hops, 12,895—Old, 2,669 
—Total, 15,562—making a difference of 
2,130 pockets in favor of the last year, 

Married.} John Swift, esq.of London, to. 
Miss Sarah Matilda Hodson, of Wordsley, 
—J..Benbow, esq. of Dunley-lodge, to. 
Miss Carter, of Bewdley.—Mr.. William 
Moundford, ef Shelsley, te Miss Sarah 
Humphreys, of Birmingham.—Mr.. Tho-. 
mas Bate, banker, of Stourbridge, to Miss 
Male.—Capt. Dalgetty, of the 29th regt,. 
to Miss Dordge, of Malvern.—Mr. B..C.. 
Edwards, of Kidderminster, to Miss, Eli- 
zabeth Glover, of Gloucester. 

Died.] At Woreester, 59, Miss Oliver. 
—The wife of Mr. Henry Jones.—Mr,.Té 
Haxtey.—At Bewdley, Mr. Seagar, ~he 
was much aud justly respected. 

At Malvern, the Rev. John Witts, vicar 
of Cardington, 

At Sidbary, 63, Mr. John Sherwin, very. 
suddenly.—At Cradley, 31, Mrs, Billing- 
haim.—At Bengworth, Mr. Charles Booth, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. ; 

Married.} Leighton Delamore Griffiths,. 
esq. to Miss A.Barrott, of Hereford.—Mr. 
Watling, to Miss Nicholas, both of Leo-, 
minster,—Mr. Kelly, to Miss Fanny Ecke. 
ley, both of Bromard.—Mr. Thomas 
Lawley, of Wellington, to Miss Bridget 
Williams, of Dorston. | 

Died.] At Hereford, at a very advanced. 
age, William Symonds, esq. . 

At Besbury, the widow of J. Stedman, esq. 
—At Mawfield, 62, Mr. John Symonds. 

GLOUCESTER AND.MONMOUTH. 

A iespectable meeting was lately held at 
Bristo!, tor the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the present state of the perse- 
cuted Protestants in France; several re- 
solutions were proposed, expressive of? 
their sympathy and regret, and of their 
confident hopes that government would: 
remit no exertions in favour of the. suffer- 
ers. ‘The meeting was composed of clers 
gymen of. the Establishment, Dissenting 
Ministers, and gentlemen of various reli- 
gious denominations, t 

A meeting of the principal imhabitants 
of Gloucester was Jately heid at the Tol. 
ney, to consider of the propriety of snp- 
porting, by a general subscription, the: 
School just established in union. with the. 
National Society, | 


’ 


A gas 
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A gas light com 
tablished at Bristol. 


y is about to be es- 


Married.] Mr. J. Stabbins, to Miss Mary - 


Collings, both of Bristol.—Mr. Norris, of 
Bristol, io Miss Elizabeth Drinkwater, of 
Gloucester.—Capt. Walter Davis, to Miss 
Esther Davies, both of Chepstow. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Robert Young,’ to 
Miss Honiatt.—Mr. G. Banton, of bos- 
worth, to Miss Belinda Frances Donne, of 
Winchcomb.—At St. George’s, the Rev. 
Join Latey, to Miss Susan Davis, of 
Bristol.—Mr. Lawrence, to Miss Clarke. 
—Mr. Ward, to Miss Draper: all of 
. Bartou-street.—Mr. Baxter, jun. of Long- 
ford-mills, to Miss Sperring, of Nails- 
worth-—Mr. John Smith, to Miss Mary 
Griffith, both of Caincross.—Mr. Joha 
Wilkins, to Miss Pride, both of Nailsworth. 
—Mr. John Campin, of Bredington, to 
-Mrs. Mary Wells.—Mr. George Phipps, to 
.Miss Bradley, both of Stow. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 60, the wife of 
Mr. Hugh Taylor.—In Westgate-st. 67, 
Mr. Richard Burrup, universally regretted. 

At Bristol, 72,. Mrs. Shiercliff, of St. 
Augustine’s Parade.—92, Mrs. S. Warner, 
of Bedminster causeway.—George S&S. 
Brownwell, esq.—In Wilder-street, Mr. 
Samuel Davis.—In Broadmead, Mr. Isaac 
Michael.—70, Mr. James Perry, of North- 
street. 

At Tewkesbury, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Baggaley.—40, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mr. Rayer.— Miss Ellen Cox. 

At Cirencester, the wife of Mr. S. Gard- 
ner. 

At Wotton-Underedge, the widow of 
Mr. Edward Mountjoy. 

At Leigh, the-widow of Mr. Richard 
Barnes.—At Slembridge, Mr. Thomas 
Hathaway, sen.—At Stonehouse, 79, the 
widow of N. Watts, esq.—37, Mrs. Sarah 
-‘Taylor.—At Upleadon, 22, Miss Letitia 
White.—At Baptist-mills, W. L. Naish, 
esq.—At Pempound-house, 78, the widow 
of William Dinwoody, esq.—At Lliangat- 
tock, Crickhowell, 88, Edward. Davies, 
gent. wat 3 abs 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

The whole of the property (upwards of 
14,0001.) stolen from one of the partners of 
the Chipping-Norton Bank, whilst travel- 
ling by a stage-coach between Oxford and 
London, has been recovered; and the 
‘man who was in custody on a-charge of the 
robbery has been discharged. 

Married.| Mr. Richard Green, to Miss 
M. Colley, both of Banbury.—Mr. Harper, 
‘of Garrington, to Miss Gilkes, of Hook 
Norton.—Mr, Jessop, of Bicester, to Miss 
Sheard, of Oxford.—Mr. _Edward Houl- 
ditch Leader, to Miss Rose, of Thame.— 
Mr. James Franklin, of Warborough,: to 
‘Miss Jane French, of Newington.—Mr. 
James Rowell, of Cowley, to Mrs. An- 


Oxford—~Bickingham and Berkihiire. 


-drews, of Oxford.—Mr. Warr, to..Miss 
Freeman, of St. Aldate’s, both of Oxford. 
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Died.| At Oxtord, 49, Mr. Coggin.—At 
an advanced age, Mrs. Fisher, of . Pem- 
broke-st.—45, Mrs. Allum, regretted,— 
56, Mr. Martin Smith, of St. Giles’s.— 
80, Mr. Henry Huggins, sen,—65, Mrs, 
Lyster.—Mr. John Brown. 

At Woodstock, 48, the wife of Mr. J 
Perrins. 3 erees 

At Headington, 58, Mr. William Meore. 
—6¥, Mr. Walter Powell.—At Wolvercet, 


SA dee 


18, Miss Ann Lock.—At Standlake, the 


wife of Mr. Richard Francis, regretted.— 


.At Islip, the wife Mr. John Fidler.—At 
-Charlbury, 


57, 
greatly respected. 

At Wood-green, 84, Mr. Elijah Warisg, 
a member of the Society of Frieudss. He. 
had passed the major part of his long life 


Mr. William. . Phillips, 


.in habits of. great seclusion, making books 


his principal con:panions, and the opea 
face of nature his favourite spectacle.. He 
possessed an uncommonly well-stored and. 


energetic mind, and was remarkable for a 
_lofty. sense of that true honour which finds 


its sole origin and regulator in: upright. 
moral principles. . He was constantly.a be- 
nevolent friend to the numerous» poor ia 


-his neighbourhood, although generally ac- 


counted parsimonious in his disposition, 
from reieeting some indulgences which his 
fortuue would have rendered appropriate. 
Great regularity, and uniform:temperance, 
were means of preserving his. health, and 
mental facuities, amicst the snows of age, 
untila short period before his death. Re- 


ligion was cherished in his breast, as. the 


noblest attainment of man—the emanation 
of paternal Deity, benign, as powertul, in 
its influences :—it introduced him to no 
gicomy speculations, no vain and unprofi- 
table babblings of party zeal, or superficial 
fervours of imagimation : butit taught him 
to regard an untainted conscience with 
watchful veneration, to. contemplate ‘the 
evils of mutability without dismay, and to 
look forward, with elevated: confidence to 


_ the “‘eteinal spring” of a renovated esist- 


ence, His remains were deposited in the 
-burial ground of the Society, at Witney, in 
a brick grave, which had been prepared for 
them, by his own orders, several yearsago, 
Among his many. charitable bequests, he 
has left 5001. to the Oxford - Infirmary; 
1000 guineas to 1000 poor persons in. the 
parish, and 501. to be distributed in bread 
and provisioas on New .Yvav’s Day, for 
ever. 
BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

A Petition to the Lords of the Treasury, 
praying them to suspend the collection of 
the Property Tax. until the meeting of 
Parliament, and expressing a hope that 
Parliament will. then adopt-measures for 
the abolition of the assessments onder 
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88 Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. 


Schedule B. of that Act, has been pu- 
meronsly signed in the county of Berkshire. 

Some men lately found aa ancient stone 
sarcophagus, which formerly held the cof- 
fin of King Henry the First, founder of the 
Abbey. The end of a thigh-bone com- 
pletely perished was also discovered. The 
sarcophagus is seven feet in length, 2 feet 
Ginches wide at the head, and ¢ feet at the 
bottom ; and 73 inches thick. It is carved 
round in columns, and iron rings are fixed 
to the sides and at each end. 

Married. | Benjamin Price, esq. of West- 
bury, to Miss Eliza Dupuis, of Wendle- 
bury.—Mr. Richard Best, of Newbury, to 
Miss Amelia Grantham, of Croydon. — 
Peter Henwood, esq. of the R.N. to Miss 
Baily, of ‘Thatcham.—At Cookham, Thos. 
Clewson, esq. of Dublin, to Miss Forbes, 
of Maidenhead. 

Died.| At Windsor, 86, Mr. Henry Em- 
lyn, F.A.S. 

At Aylesbury, the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, vicar. 
—Mr. Smith, much respected. 

At Reading, the wife of Chas. Stock, esq. 

At Oakingham, 59, the Hon. Lieut.-Gen, 
Benuett. 

At High Wycombe, Mr. R. Meade, 
much regretted. 

At Britwell, 41, Mr. W. Piercy, la- 
mented. 

At Weston-Underwood, 86, Mrs. Ann 
Tilby. 

In Windsor Castle, Anne, wife of Wil- 
liam Monseil, esq. and second daughter of 
the late Peter Ormerod, of Ormerod, near 
Bromley, in Lancashire, esq. In this lady 
were united all the amiable and imesti- 
mable qualities of her sex. She was vir- 
tuous and hononrable in her deportment, 
affectionate and sincere in her friendship ; 
humane and mild in her disposition, "m- 
dulgent to her family, servants, and de- 
pendants; placid in her temper, generous 
and social, cheerful and hospitable in her 
house, and liberal in her sentiments, enter- 
taining universal charity towards all man- 
Jind. Her well reguiated and reflecting 
mind was unceasingly employed in some 
laudable pursuit ; she was zealous in pro- 
moting the good of others; was the dis- 
interested friend of youth, and anxiously 
endeavoared to produce their prosperity, 
and render them valuable members of so- 
ciety, in whatever rank or station they 
might be placed. ‘To the call of distress 
she was ever prompt in affording relief ; 
she felt and assnaged the grief of the un- 
fortunate, comforted and alleviated the 
sufferings of the afflicted ; and in these 
benign offices she was peculiarly happy, by 
the wfluence of her conciliatory maauers, 
tranquil serenity of her countenance, sooth- 
mg ahd impressing her consolatory ad- 
vice. To her disconsolate husband and 
near relatives, her loss is irreparable ; and, 

whalst they unceasingly mourn and lament 





[Feb. 1, 
it, she will be long and = 
by her numerous friends, an As 
mire and appreciate real worth; and the 
character of one, the whole of whose life 
was devoted to good works. Her remuing 
were deposited in a vault on the East ¢y 
Dean’s Cloisters of St. George's 

where a neat marble tablet is erected tg 
her memory. Deneque in Celum. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

A respectable meeting of the farmers of 
the county of Hertfordshire was lately held 
at Hertford, when they passed the following 
resolutions, describing the distreases under 
which they Jabour, and expressing their in. 
tentions of petitioning the Legislature for 
relief. “That the difficulties in which 
Agriculturists of every description are now 
involved, are of the most distressing na. 
ture, and demand the serious attention of 
the Landowners, and the prompt and im. 
mediate interference of the Legislature in 
their behalf. That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that the support of the Esta. 
blished Church by a collection of Tithe, 
and the entire maintenance of the poor hy 
parochial rate (in addition to ail the taxes 
borne by them m common with their fellow 
subjects) are burdens insapportable, and 
destructive to the agricultural interests of 
the country; and that by acconnts pre- 
sented at this meeting, it appears that im- 
dustrions farmers are fast sinking under the 
accumulated weight of increased rents, ex- 
orbitawt tithe claims, excessive taxation, 
and multiplied poor rates. That it appears 
to this meeting, that an abatement of 
rents, (where such rents have been ad- 
vanced), a repeal of war taxes, together with 


calling in aid the funded and monied in- 


terests of the country towards the support 
of the church and thé poor, are the only 
efficient means of relieving the agrical- 
turists from their present perilous situd- 
tion. That one more effort be made by 
petitioning the Legislatere, for relief from 
burdens so inswppertable, before despair 
sbali paralize our industry ; cultivation na 
great measure cease; the sources of taxa- 
tion be exhausted, and the whole commu. 
nity involved in one common rain.” | 
Twelve favmers*lately met at the Bell, 
at Hertford, to dinner, and, having dramk 
two bottles of wine amongst the whole, 
they requested the host to bring im his bill. 
One of them explained to him, the neces 
sity of the times would oblige them iu fu- 
ture to dispense with wine as usual; whem 
Mr. Denham, the landlord, having already 
experienced great difficulties, he fell into 
a state of despondency, and put a period 
to his existence by hanging himself, . 
Marvied:| Lord Viscount Downe, te 
Miss Louisa Maria Welstead, of Apsiey.— 
The Rev. James Bentham, of West Bra- ~ 
denliam, to Miss Scatchard, of Bakete 
street, Portman-square, London.—Mr-. 5- 
Stoddard, 









dard, to Miss Sarali Bridgman, of 
mee we Robert Haycock, of Wi- 
tham, to Miss Mary’ Wyman, of Wades- 
mill.—Mr. Bedwell, of Haverhill, to Miss 
Mary Good, of Royston. pf: 

Died.) At Watford, 68, Benjamin Kent, 
esq.—63, Charles Kilby, M.D. universally 
esteemed, 

At Chipping, 18, Mary Hutton, dau ghter 
of the Rev. Dr. Lioyd.—At Great Barford, 
Miss Pedley.—At Mandev Lordship, Mr. 
Frederick Heysham.—At Theobald’s Park, 
€0, Mrs. Anne Hale. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The agricuitural tenants of Earl Spencer, 
150 in number, have presented to him at 
his seat at Abthorpe, an elegant silver vase, 
value 13301. as a testimony of his constant 
attention to their general-interest. 

Married.} Join Capel Rose, esq. of 
Cransleys, to Miss Maria Harper, of Hat- 
jey-street, Cavendish-square, London.— 

r, Benjamin Bull Goodman, to Miss Par- 
sons, of Wapping, Londoén.—The Rev. 
Edward Ellis, vicar of Chippenham, to 
Miss Elizabeth Russell, of Helmdon.— 
George Worley, esq. of Sywel, to Miss 
Eunice Jones, of Manor-house, Flint,—At 
Apthorpe, Samuel Tupman, esq. of the 
Wavy Pay-office, to Miss Sarah Jones, of 
Abthorpe.—Mr. George Gregory, of Chal- 
ton, to Miss Cassandra Gibbs, of Blisworth. 

Died.| At Northampton, the widow of 
the Rev. Henry White, rector of Fyfield. 

At Oundle, 47, Mr. John Balderston, 

At Higham-Lodge, #9, Mr. John Browh. 
At Eye, 101, Mrs. Alien. : 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Great complaints are made among the 
mail-coach contractors of the falling of 

their business, owing to the number of op- 

sition coaches-set up since provender has 
become cheap. The earnings of the mail, 
from London to Cambridge, are said ‘not 
to liave been sufficient to defray half the 
Provender consumed by the horses. 

A requisition, signed by some of the 
most respectable proprietors and occupiers 
of land, has been made to the High Sheriff 
ef Cambridgeshire, to- convene a-County 
Meeting, to take into consideration the 
expediency ef a petition to Parliament, 
for relief under the ntimerous distresses 
which continue to press upon the landed 
interest. 

The subjects for the members’ prizes 
at Cambridge ‘this year are, for the senior 
Batchelors, “ Hieroglyphicorum origo et 
natura.” Middle Batchelors, “ Utrum 
wrritati plus utilidatis an ineummodi afferant 
leges, que privatorum hominum sumptibus 
modum imponunt,” 

The subjects for Sir William Browne's 
three gold medals for the present year, are 
For the Greek Ode: “ Napoleon in in- 
For the 


sulum Sancte Helene ablegatus,” 
Montuty Mag, No. 279. 
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Italia restitute.”’ — For the 
- Tabor Ineptiarum.”—The Hulsean prize 


Latin Ode. “ Statue, Ti pictes, 


pigrams : 


for last year is adjudged to Charles J. Lyon, 
B A. ot Trinity College, for his dissertation 
on the following subject:—“ The distinct 
provinces of reason and faith.” 

Married.| Mr. John Deighton; jun, to 
Miss Sarah Wheeler.—Mr. Charles Free- 
man, to Miss Sarah Pepper :'all of Cam- 
bridge.—The Kev. Charles Wedge, rector 
of Borough Green, to Miss Harw of 
Mill Hill, Newmarket.—Mr, Charles Hinsta 
ler, to Miss Sophia Chapmen; both of 
Newmarket.—Samuel Wells, jun. esq. of 
Runtingdon, to Mrs. Jané Macdonougl 
Mr. Bartingale, to Miss A; Harvey; both 
of Ely.—Mr. Coote, of Fen-Stantom, to 
Miss Sarah Jecks, of Wisbech, ite 

Died.) At Ely, 70, the Rev. Mr. Mofton. 

At Cambridge, 71, Mr. John Pryor. 


‘75, Mrs. Wilson. 


At Newmarket, Mr. Dennis. 

At Huntingdon, 95, the widow of Jacob 
Hunt, esq. 

At St. Ives, the wife of the Rev. Cuth 
bert Johnson Baines, 

At Downham, Mr. Parker, 2 dissenting 
minister, while in the act of opening his 
shutters.—At Dullingham, 32, Mr. Henry 
Reynolds. 

: NORFOLK. 7 

A meeting of land owners, barley grows 


ers, and maitsters, in Norfolk, is mtended 


to be speedily convened, to petition Par- 
liament to aliow a drawback of the war 
duty of 2s. a bushel of malt exported ; and 
avainst the further renewal of the said war- 
duty on malt. 

An order for upwards of 10,000 pieces of 
broad whites has been received in Nore 
wich, from the East India Company, and 
which has been distributed among the dif* 
ferent manufacturers, much in the same pro- 
portion as last year, ‘ 

At this inclement season, when, through 
the extreme depression of trade, numbers 
are out of employment, the Mayor of Thet- 
ford, iustead of giving a feast when he 
came into that office, appropriated the mo- 
ney to the purchase of blankets and rugs, 
which be has given to t & poor. 

Married.] Mz. James Farkerson, to Mrs. 
Cunningham :—Mr. Wright, to Mrs. Rix : 
all of Norwich.—The Rev. Chas. Wods- 
worth, to Miss Jane Sayers, of Yarmouth. 
—Mr.'S. Wells, of Norwich, to Miss Ful- 
ler, of Beckham.—Mr. Wm. Guy, to Miss 
Eliz. Thompson Capen :—Mr; Jos. Taylor, 
to Miss Sophia Calthorpe: all of Yar- 
mouth,—Mr. William Stedman, of Thorpe, 
to Miss Elizabeth Cotis, of Norwich.— 
Robt. Fellowes,. jun. esq. of Shotesham, 
to Miss Louisa Sheldon, of Weston.—Mr. 
Jacks.n, of South Lynn, to Miss Ward, of 
Castleacre. — Mr. Jolin Clark, of Yar- 
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mo ith, to Mrs. Browne, of South Lynn.— 
Mr. Thomas Gould, to Mrs. Fuller, both 
of Hockering.—Mr. Weston, of Kenning- 
hall, to Miss Sparrow, of East Harling.— 
Mr. Bardwell, of Stradbrook, to Mrs. 


Sheldrick, of Norwich, 


Died.) At Norwich, 68, Mr. Robert 
Wilmot, of St. Peter’s Mancroft.—Mr. 
Brewerton.—69, Mr. Samuel Wyer, of 
AL Saints’ Green.—25, Mr. Geo. Thain.— 
Mrs. Walker, of St. Stephen’s.—15, Mr. 


‘John Wilson, of St. Lawrence.—78, the 


widow of P. Burgess, esq.—Mr. Frewer, 
of St. Peter’s Mancroft.—-38, Mr. Whaites. 
—Mrs. Mary Brightwell.—39, Mr. James 
Birrell.—49, Mr. Beujamin Lake. 

At Yarmouth, 71, Capt. John Boulter. 

At Lynn, 61, Edmund Rolfe Elsden, esq. 
91, Ms. Robert Haycock. 

At Thetford, 37, Mr. Edmund Brett, 
Jamented. 

At Swaffham, 70, Miss Masters.—At 
Brisley, 35, Mr. John Ward, regretted.— 
At Erpingham, 41, Mr. Robt. Wegg.— At 
Cotishall, 49, Mr. Jolin Fiddy.—At Were. 
ham, 58, deservedly lamented, the wife of 
Mr. Abraham Sewell, one of the Society 
of Friends.—At Tebenham, 48, the wife of 
Mr. Edmund Bidwel!.—-At Burnham, 44, 
Mrs, Catheyme Helsham.—At Harleston, 
the widow of Mr, Richard Leatherdale, 
much respected. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.} Mr. Christopher Smith, to 
Miss isabella Crowe.—Edward Reeve, 
esq. of Higham, to Miss Ann Stutter, of 
Higham-hall.—Mr. Boardman, of Rayne, 
to Miss Hayward, of Braintree.—At Blyth- 
burgh, Mr. Pawlett, of Nottingham, to 
Mrs. Richardson, of Bury.—Mr. J. Fidde- 
man, of Stowmarket, to Miss E. Rix, of 
Downham Market.—Mr. Samuel Robin- 
son, of Holton, to Miss Aun Darby, of 
Lowestoft... 

Died.] At Bury, much respected, Mr. 
Robert Prigg.—76, Mr. Tho. Warren.— 
Mrs. Waller.—The wife of Mr. Richard 
Lockwood, 

At Ipswich, Mr. Lebbon.—41, Mrs, 
Johnson,-Miss Reper.—v6, Mrs. Beck- 


. more.—Mr. Everett.—Mrs. Strutt. 


At Beccles, 84, the widow of the Rev, 
A. Dawson. : 

At Rendlesham-rectory, the Rev. Dr. 
Henley, rector. 

At Parham-hall, 81, Mr. Henry Kemp. 
—At Mendlesham, 83, Mr. ‘tho. Tunmer, 
—At Darsham, 60, much respected, Mr. 
Dodygson.—At Stradbrook, 43, the Rev. 
hk. wlanser.—At Tuddenham, 41, Mr. 
Chas, Arber.—At Botesdale, 60,.Mrs. T, 
Clarke, lamented. 

ESSEX. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the 
Cleimer and Blackwater Navigation, was 
lately held at Chelmsford, for the purpose 
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of declaring a dividend ; which was fixed ts 
be 41. per cent. to 

The Magistrates of Witham Divisi 
have lately convicted several bakers, for 
having bread short of weight in their pos. 
session.—A mongst the unlawful ingredients 
found in their premises, was one jar of 
volatile salts, which excited some little sup. 
prise, but which, it appeared, was intended 
to be used in the making of biscuits, it 
having a tendency to make them white and 
light. . 

Married] The Rev. Joseph Gray, of 
Chelmsford, to Miss Lucy Clarissa Ellis, of 
Maldon.—Mr. Watson, of Chelmsford, to 
Miss Mary Blanche Bird.—The Rev. Chas, 
Fisher, A.M. rector of Ovington-cum-Ti} 
bury, to Fanny, danghter of the late Tho. 
mas Ruggles, esq. of Spatns’-hail.—Mr, Jas, 
Frost, of Wivenhoe, to Miss Mary Anna 
Shepherd, of Colchester.—Mr. William 
Abbott, of Greenstead, to Miss E. Frost, 
of Wivenhoe:—James Morley, esq. of Lon- 
don; to Miss Jane Gell, of Westham.—Mr, 
Joseph Warmington, of London, to Miss 
Hannah Blyth, of Langham. 

Died.] At Chelmsford, Mr. Wm. Collis, 
mnch respected.—71, Mr. Robt. Kelham, 
highly esteemed. 

. At Colchester, 85, Mr. J. Dunthorne,— 
At Mile-end, 101, Mr. Abraham Noble, . 
At Maldon, 41), Mr. Richard Colman, 
At Manningtree, Mr. Wm. Harding. 

At St. Osyth, Mr. Henry Draper. 

At Walthamstow, E. Warner, esq.—18, 
Ann, the wife of Samuel Dobree, jun. esq. 
—At Marshall, the widow of Jackson Bat 
wis, esqg.—At Bradwell Juxta Mare, the 
wife of Mr. Robt. Willes.—At Snares- 
brook, 22, Miss Jane Wilkinson.—At 
Moss-hall, Beaumont, Mr. Joseph Salmon. 
—At Chigwell-hall, 63, Mr. ‘Tho. Maldon. 

KENT. 

The clergy of this county have pte 
sented to the venerable Dr. Law, forty- 
eight years Archdeacon of Rochester, aa 
elegant silver vase, on which is engta 
an appropriate inscription, as a. mark 
their respect. . 

A society for securing the savings of the 
industrious poor, isestablished at Chatham. 

Married.| Mr. George Boyle, to Miss 
Jane Craden :—Mr. Wm. Thomas, to Miss 
Connor :—Mr. Edward Homersham, te 
Miss Wiltshier : all of Cauterbury-—Mr.J. 
W. Pilcher, to Miss Walker, both of Do- 
ver.—Edwin Stacey, esq, of Maidstone, te 
Miss Maria Penfold, of Loose Court.—Mr 
Thomas Stone, of London, to Miss Amelia 
Mate, of Canterbury.—Mr. John Bayley, 
of Deal, to Miss Margaret How, of Folke 
stone.—At Barlam, Mr. Hogg, to Mrs 
Wetton, of Eythorne.—At Newington, 
Mr. Jobn Seullard, to Miss Mary Friend. 
—Ms. T. C. Swift, to Miss Ford, both of 
Miuster.—Capt. Gill, of the 35th mee 
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foot, to Miss Humphrey, of Cranbrook.— 

Mr. William Hayzelden, of Milton, to 
Miss Andrews, of Shorne.—At Folkestone, 
Mr. John Chapman Hamett, to Miss Mary 
Harlow Ha!l.—At Sandwich, Mr, George 
Simmons, to Miss Greey.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Hobday, to Miss Ann Lawrence, both of 
Ramsgate.—Mr. R. Winch, of Hawkhurst, 
to Miss 8. Winch, of Bithersden. 

Died.] At Canterbury, the wife of Mr. 
William Procter.—57, Mrs. Susanna Smith, 
regretted.—91, Mrs. Adams.—22, Mrs. 
Sack.—Mr. Hanns.—36, Mrs. Court.—57, 
Miss Carter, much respected.—Mrs, Kirk- 
by.—63, Mr. J. Thomas. 

“At Rochester, the widow of John Nar- 
racott, esq.—The widow of Col. Manby. 

At Folkestone, 54, the wife of Mr. Da- 
niel Milton. ; 

At Maidstone, Mr. Jas. Smyth.—The 
wife of Mr. William Short.—35, Mrs, 
Wells. 

At Margate, Mr. Isaac Rowe, of Dane- 
hill. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, 

At Sandwich, 34, Mr. R. Smith, jun, 

At Dover, 76, Tho. Kiag, esq. 

At Finglesham, 80, Mr. Wm. Scarlett.— 
At Monkton, 86, Mr. Stephen Ralph. — 
At Fadely, 46, Mr. Thomas Milis.—At 
Goodnestone, 87, Mr. ‘Thomas Stone.—At 
Wareham, 76, Mr. Jolin Bensted.—At 
Boughton-under-Blean, 72, Elizabeth, the 
wife of Andrew Snoulton, esq.—At Do- 
nington, 85, Hazlewood Browning ; a man 
whose eccentricity has long been the theme 
of conversation, as well in this as in other 
counties, having for many years suffered 
his beard to grow, constantly sleeping in 
outhouses, and never continuing more than 
a certain number of davs in any one parish; 
a modevof living enjomed him (as he al- 
ledged) by the late Lord Rokeby, in consi- 
deration of which he bequeathed lim a 
guinea a week during his life, 

SUSSEX. 

_The magistrates of Biighton lately de- 
cided that persons travelling on Sundays 
to places of worship, are not liable-to pay 
turnpike-tolls. They have, also, intro- 
duced several excellent regulations res- 
peeting public houses. 

The corn-trade of Chichester is unusually 
dull; scarcely any sales can be etfected ; 
the best wheat will not fetch more than 


121. 10s, per load, of 9ilbs. to the bushel: : 


for barley, no more than 6s. per quarter 
can be obtained. 

Married. |] K. W. Blencowe, esq. to Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev, Sir 
Henry Poole, bart. of Hooke.—Mr. Ste- 
phen Charge, to Miss Bayly, both of Chi- 
chester.—Mr, F. Hardham, of Chichester, 
to Miss Neale, of Eastbourne. 

Died.} At Chichester, Miss Challen. 

At Horsham, the wife ef Mr. J. Hallett. 
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At Newtown, Mr. Dabbs.—At. Bishop- 
stone, 85, Mrs. Hurdis.—At Rose-green,. 
General Prescott.—At West Lavant, Mr. 
William Halsted.—At Hunston, Mr. James 
Cousens, sen.—At Binstead, Mrs. Fowler. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


. The following plau, for the commutation 
of tithes, has been sugested by the Rev. 
J. WiLLs, of Sopley : supposing a living to 
be worth 5001. per annum, let the vere? 
of the gazetted prices for every year fix 
the quantum to be paid in lieu of tithes ; 
the churchwardens then to levy, by a half- 
yearly rate, the moiety of the living, 2501. 
on the occupier of all lands within the 
parish ; bat always regulating the tithe-rate. 
on the average of gazetted prices. 

Several plans are under consideration, 
with a view to suppress the practice of 
smuggling. ‘Ten slips of war, of different 
small classes, are to be actively employed 
in this service at Portsmouth, whilst the’ 
various creeks, lakes, &c. are to be vigi-_ 
lantly watched by ships’ boats. ar 

The magistrates of this county lately met. 
at Christchurch, when it was resolved that’ 
a oew bridge, over the ri-er Avon, at 
Southampton, should be erected. é 

For some weeks Southampton has been so - 
glutted with fresh herrings, that they were 
sold at 1s. per bushel, for manure. Some, 
persons are of opinion they render little or 
no service to the ground. 

The projecto:* of Steam-boats are con- 
templating an establishment — between 
Southampton to the Isle of Wight: no 
space of water is more peculiarly adapted 
for such boats than Portsmoath, South- 
ampton, and the connecting coast. . 

Married.} J. R, Hughes, esq. of the royal 
navy, to Miss Silver, of Haslar.—-Mr. Jes- 
ser, to’ Miss Edwards, all of Romsey.*— 
Mr. Pike, of Portsea, to Miss Abrahams. 
—Mr. John Simmons, to Miss Harding.— 
Lieut. Orr, of the 89th regt. to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Toilervey, of Lumley-mills.—The 
Rev. Thomas Snow, to Mrs, Maynard Far- 
quhar, of East Stratton.—Mr. Charles» 
Godfrey, to Miss Alice Nash, both of 
Romsey. : 

Died.] At Winchester, 78, Mr. Geo 
Tarrant.—Mr.* Kenes.—63, the wife of’, 
Mr. Robert Hedger.—44, Capt. Butcher, 
of the 6th Foot. , 

At Southampton, 47, Charles Sanwel: 
Whinfield, esq.—The wife of Mr. Thomas 
Masters, sen.—James Baverstock, esq. 
75, late an eminent brewer at Alton, and 
esteemed by all who knew him. The ju-' 
dicious, liberal, and instructive Tracts, 
which he from time to time published ou 
the subject of Brewing, as a system, are in 
high estimation, as weil for the matter as 
the manner in which they have been given 
to the public.—Thomas New, esq. of Or- 
ponies Beale, 
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At Gosport, lamented, 21, Mr. J. Ste- 
yens.—Mr. Thomas Parker. 

At Hambleden, 24, Lieut. Stephen.— 
Mr, Cardy, of the royal navy. 

At Alton, at an advanced age, the widow 
of Mr. F. Tombs.—At Laniston-house, 
Mis, Wacktor. 

At Fareham, 77, very sincerely re- 

retted, Philip Patton, esq. admiral of the 
Red Squadron. ‘This highly-esteemed 
officer was a lord of the admiralty when 
the jate Lords Barham and Melville pre- 
sided at that board. He is well known as 
being distinguished by a superior under- 
standing, and a strong literary talent. His 
treatise on the “ National Defence of an 
Insular Empire,” is a work that excited 
considerable attention, and is still admired 
fur the original comprehensive principles 
it contains, as well as for its elegant and 
forcible diction —Mr. James.—At West- 
meon, Mr, Pile, sen. much respected.— 
At Alresford, 42, Mr. Kunowles.—At Bi- 
shep’s Stoke, Mr. Wooldridge.— At White- 
nap, Mr. Joshua Withers.—At Oustelbury, 
95, Mrs. Prickett. 


WILTSHIRE. 


A respectable meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Salisbury was lately held, to con- 
sider the propriety of establishing a saving 
bank in that city. .The Bishop of the dio- 
¢ese interested himself warmly in the pro- 


ceedings ; and a commitiee of management. 


was nominated to carry it #.to effect. 

Married.) ‘The Rev. Mr. Stringer, to 
Miss Greenwood ; both of Salisbury.—Mr. 
Hulbert, to Miss Mary Webb; both of 
Melksham.—Mr. R. Ollerton, to Miss E. 
Hale ; both of Bradford.—Mr. Robert 
Webb, to Miss Buckpitt.—Mr. Gillett, to 
Miss Moore; all of Trowbridge.—Mr. 
Pine, of Bridgwater, to Miss Morris, of 
Trowbridge.—Mr. Charles B. Hill, of Lit- 
tle Somerford, to Miss Mary Smallcombe, 
of Sherstone,—Mr, Nathaniel Bennett, of 
Nailsworth, to Miss Frith, of Somerford, 

Died.) At Malmsbury, 82, Mr. John 
Seale. 

At Marlborough, 68, Mrs. Martin, highly 
esteemed, 

At Devizes, Abel Filkes, esq. highly 
distinguished for scientific and philoso- 
phical knowledge. 

At Warminster, 79, the widow of John 
Awdry, -y wrk Mrs, Margaret Everett, 

At Bradford,78, Mr. John Little, 

At Trowbridge, 54, Miss Edwards. 

At Westbury, 51, Mr. John Gibbs.—At 
Highworth, universally lamented, after a 
short illness, Richard Marsh, M.D.—At 
Membury, the wife of Richard Towusend, 
jun. esq. greatly lamented. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
There are now no less than. sixry- 
FuLR debtors in Uchester gagl; and a 


. 
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corresponding excess of debtors ) 
in almost every county gaol in the Kings 
dom. , 
The Taunton Courier says “ at the present 
price of grain no tillage land within many 
miles of ‘Taunton is worth 10s. per aere! 
If there be districts in which parochial and 
other burthens are less oppressive, the ec. 
cupiers will of course be enabled to sustain | 
themselves a littie better and a little longer 
under existing difficulties. ) 
At the late Bath and West of England 
Cattle Shew, C. Codrington, esq. of Dod. 
ington-Park, exhibited two sheep which 
excited universaladmiration—one of which, 
fatted on hay and turnips, gained the pre. 
mium of the society; it was remark 
able for the smallness of its bone, and 
weighed as follows: carcase, 12 score 3 Ibs, 
offal, head and hinge, 13} lbs. blood, 84 
lbs. entrails, 184 Ibs. skin, 28} Ibs. fat, 24 
Ibs. making together 16 score 15} tbs, 
The other sheep, bred by Mr. Day, of 
Northleach, weighed 16 score 4 Ibs. its 
fonr quarters weighed 10 score 12 Ibs, 
Both sheep cut six inches in fat; and they 
were, for beauty, size and fatuess, allowed 
to be the finest animals ever seen. When 
last shorn, their fleeces weighed 30 Ibs. and 
were sold for 2]. 10s. 
The Bath Herald of the 20th ult. asserts, 
in proof of the present depression of landed 
property, and as an absolute fact, that 
a few years ago a gentleman purchased an 
estate for 40,0001., 20,000). of which he im- 
mediately paid, and the other moiety of the 
purchase-money remained on mortgage; this 
the mortgagee some time ago called in; 
and, the owner of the estate not. being 
able to remove the incumbrance, a fore- 
closure took place, and the estate again: 
came to the hammer, when the whole. was 
knocked down for no more than 20,000). 
although more than 5000), had been ex- 
pended by the unfortunate mortgager. 
Married.|} Mr. William Hanham, to Miss 
Mary Ann Sharland:—The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, to Miss Mary Hayward :—Mr. 
M. Pickwick, to Miss F. Cole :—Mr, Geo, 
Loder, to Miss M. Cook, ail of Bath. 
Mr. Turner, of Bath, to Miss Pelpratt, 
of Stapleton.—Mr. William Burton, of) 
Midsomer Norton, to Miss Hannah Pooll, 
of Road.—William Broackes, to Miss 
Sarah Parker, of Pawlett.—The Hon. and. 
Rev. John Charles Maude, to Miss Mary 
Ceely Trevillian, of Middieney, — . 
Died.} At Bath, the wife of Major 
Parry, R.M. — William Joshna Wendy. 
Taylor, esq. regretted.—Mrs, Wood.—Qn 
Augustine’s parade, 82, Mrs. his 
In Somerset-place, 85, Marcham Goolding, 
esq.—In the Crescent, Mrs, Ann Nicholas. 
—On Liston-terrace, Mrs. Newport.—ln - 
Green-park Buildings, the wife of 
Donkin,—-89, H, Harington, MD. . ae 
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man of Bath, Descended from an an- 
cient and honourable family, who long pos- 
sessed considerable influence and proper- 
ty in the neighbourhood, he had be- 
come identified in a manner with the 
town, and appeared a-venerable, yet 
graceful antiquity, amidst its modern re- 
finements. The mildness and suavity of 
his address and deportment, his gentle- 
manly manners, his talents, his acquire- 
ments, and a large fund of anecdotical re~ 
collections, rendered him a companion at 
once deligi:tfal and instructive. His name 
in the musical world stands deservedly 
high as a composer; and without being a 
performer on any instrument, he tho- 
roughly understood the science of music. 
His productions, whether hamorous or 
grave, whether light or sacred, from the 
festive catch to the sublime Eloi, alike 
display the refined taste of a connoisseur, 
and the powerful conception of a master. 
Pertectly familiar with classical literature, 
Dr. H. was equalled by few as a general 
scholar ; and his Latin compositions were 
distinguished by their purity and elegance. 
Some exquisite specimens in his native 
tongue prove that he possessed, in no mean 
degree, the requisites of a poet. Dr. Har- 
ington edited, from his family papers, the 
very entertaining volumes of the Fuge 
Antigue. He also composed and pnb- 
lished a Geometrical Demonstration of the 
Indivisibility of the Tri-Unity, under the 
title of “‘ Symbolon Trisagion.” 

At Tamton, Mrs. Margaret Malet.— 
69, Sir John Lethbridge, bart. of Sandhill- 
park.—77, Major Abbott. 

At Wells, 85, Mr. Charles Hyde, alder- 
man of that city, and highly respected. 

At Batheaston, 64, Mrs. Sarah Gardner 
Kemeys.—At Sherston Magna, 34, Henry 
Turner, M.D,—At Walcot, Mr. Angel.— 
58, Mr. Jenkins.—At Wyke St. Law- 
rence, 83, Mn Bisdee, universally ree 
spected. 

DORSETSHIRE. | 

The town of Bridport begins to feel the 
good effects of our restored intercourse 
with America. - 


staple—the flax and hemp manufacture. 
Married.) The Rev. William Vaux, M.A. 
rector of Long and Moor Critchall, to 
Miss Mary Hankins Wall, of Oxford. 
Died.) At Poole, 45, Mrs. Slade. 
At Bridport, the wife of the Rev. John 
Saltren, 
At Craabonrn, Thomas Stillingfleet, esq. 
+~Mr. ‘l'homas Symes, 
: a: Sturminster Newton, 83, John Talk, 
At Wimborne, William Castleman, esq: 
DEVONSHIRE. 


Sympathy for the sufferings of the perse- 


culed Protestants, in the South of Frauce, 
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Considerable orders. have _ 
been lately received tliere in the line of its: 
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increases in proportion as their case is en- 


quired into. Pablic meetings have beea 
held in Exeter, and attended by numerous 
clergymen of the establishment, dissenting 
ministers, and other persons, who have pass- 
ed resolutions expressive of their sympathy 
and regret, and also of their co t 
hopes that the Government would remit 
no exertions in favour of the sufferers. 

Two acres of ground have lately been 
marked out near Boviston-bay, at Ply- 
mouth, on the East side of the entrance te 
the Sound, which are to be cut into a re- - 
servoir, as a watering-place for the Royat 
Navy. , 

On the morning of the 13th ult. an alarm- 
ing fire breke out nearly in the centre of 
town of Moretenhampstead, which burnt 
with greatfury, threatening the destraction 
of the whole town; but, by the active ce- 
operation of all classes of the inhabitants, 
it was subdued, after destreying fifteen 
houses, besides wurkshops, stables, &c. 
and burning to death an infirm aged wo- 
man. ‘The charity of the opulent was very. 
manifest in providing cloathing for the snf- 
ferers, and opening a subscription for their 
relief, . 

The marbles of Devonshire are gradually 
rising in public estimation. Some of the 
specimens, which have been and are now 
exhibiting in London, are exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The measnre for throwing temporary 
scaffolding over our ships of war, building 
aud repairing, has proved of such utility, 
that permanent slated roofs are about tq 
be established; and the first is now build. 
ing in the Head Dock, in Plymouth dock- 
yard, over the Foudryant of 80 guns, 

The port of Plymouth has been singu. 
larly unfortunate in its speculations; the 
first ship built and sent out for the West. 
India trade, having been stranded near 
Calais, in the late gales. Spirited sub. 
scriptions however go on for the South. 
Sea fishery. 

The lines of vessels now lying in ordi- 
nary, extend from the town of Dock te 
above Saltash, being a distance ‘of five 
mniles, 

Married.] James Edward Jackson Ric. 
card, esq. of South Molton, to Miss Rus. 
sell, of Crediton.— Mr. J. Turner, to Miss” 
A. Lee, both of Honiton.—Mr. Edward 
Nettleton, to Miss Gordon, both of Ply. 
mouth.—Lieut. William Ellison, R.N. to 
Miss Rebecca Kent, of Piymouth.—Licut, 
P, Laurence, R. N. to Miss GH. Wharton, 
both of Plymouth dock,—Mr. James Cop. 
ner, to Miss M. Coles, both of Heanton. 
—Mr, Jolin Aldred, to Miss Mary Lewis, 
both of Barnstable.—Mr. William Searle, 
to Miss M. Roberts, both ot Crediton.— 
Mr. William Cleeve, of Rudway, to Miss 
Bowden, of Bradninea, — - a 

: 
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Mr. John Stripling, of Ashburton, to 
Miss Jane Goddridge, of Collaton. 

John Sweethand, esq. late of Gibraltar, 
to Miss Margaret Whithall, of Lynstone. 

Died.} At Exeter, in Bedford circus, 81, 
Admiral Edmund Dod, highly esteemed.— 
63, Mr. John Bennett. — 68, Mr. John 
Spratt.—Mr. John Kelland, jun.—21, Mr. 
Richard Buxton. 

At Barnstable, 81, Mr. Richard March. 
—Mrs. Letitia Barbor. 

At Plymouth-dock, Mr. P. L. Penny. 

At Tiverton, 78, the Rev. Thos. Wood. 

At Torpoint, Mr. Thomas Dees. 

At Exmouth, Mr. John Drewe. 

At Crediton, 65, Mr. Tracey. ; 

At Cullompton, 79, Mrs, Maria Selina 
Jenningham.— At Ashbrrton, 67, Mr. 
Richard Lear, sen. lamented. 

At Bickington, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Stephen Crookcr.—At Peamore, Mrs. 
Rowe. — At Alston, 41, the Rev. John 
Huxhem.—At South Zeal, the widow of 
the Mr. Taylor, : 

At Plympton, after a protracted illness, 
William Allen Kite, esq. most sincerely re- 
gretted by his family and friends. 

CORNWALL. 

A new species of ore has recently been 
discovered in Cornwall, and denominated 
earbonate of Bismuth. Its colour, frae- 
ture, and lustre, liave great resemblance 


. to those of the minerals which the Ger- 


mans call bismuth ochre, but its specific 
gravity is less; that of a fragment which 
has been examined, was only 3,0755, but it 
was mixed with clav. 

Married.) Henry Cann, esq. R.N. to Miss 
Cecilia Bate, of ‘Trennick.— Wiliam Pol- 
Jard, esq. to Miss Joanna Grode, of Bo- 
Kelly—Mr. Charles Bait, of Trennick, to 
Miss Spence.—Mr. T. F. Morgan, to Miss 
Ross, both of Launceston.—Lieut. Duns- 
tan, R.N, to Miss Susan Peter, of Per- 
eothan. 

William Pollard, esq. of Clapper, to 
Mis Joannal Grose, of Bokelley.—Capt. 
Francis Temple, R. N. to Miss Susan 
Warren, of Penpool. 

Died.] At Falmouth, 78, John Gwen. 
map. es.—19, Miss Charlotte Symons, 

At Penzance, James Hussey, esq. 

At Mousehole, 100, Mr. Thomas Johns, 
¢-At Camborne, William Harris, esq. 

WALES. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, 
aud honourable to the principality of 
Wales, that, after the very extensive and 
minute investigation which has been lately 
ynade, by individuals, and by a committee 
of the members of the House of Commons 
into the state of mendicity and vagrancy 
in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
wherein they have reported, that at least 
15,268 Irish, Scotch, Foreign, and pa- 
rochial beggais, daily infest the city of 

1 
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London and its vicinities, that there 
not have been mentioned, in that shoeking 
list of offenders, a single Welchman to: 
have been found. 

‘Two men were lately killed, and -five. 
others dreadfully burnt, by an explosion 
of fire-damp in Pentre Colliery, near 
Swansea. 

Married.] Lieut. B. J. Loveless, R. Ny 
to Miss Sarah Jones, of Swansea.—Mr, 
James Lowther Jones, to Miss Jones, of 
Trenafny-hail.—Capt. J. R. Carnac, of 
the East India Company’s service, to Miss: 
Anna Maria Richardes, ef Penglais.—: 
Mr. William Whitehonse, to Miss Sarak. 
Roberts, both of Holywell.— Mr. Edward 
Green, to Miss Frances Burrall, of Swan. 
sea. 

Mr, Joel Morgan, to Miss Ann Davies, 
both of Ahberystwith. " 

Died.} At Swansea, 84, Mrs. M. Lluraoh, 
much respected.—76, Mrs. Oakey.—87, 
Mrs. Catherine Hepkins, highly esteemed, 
—90, Mr. Jones. 

At Landatf, 77, John Williams, esq. sin» 
cerely lamented, ab 

At Carmarthen, 74, Vaughan Horton, 
esq. an active and upright magistrate, 

At Pwilhely, Mr. Humphsey Griffith. . 

At Holyhead, Helen, the wife of R. P. 
Western, esq. 

At Penrbyn-castle, Lady Penrhyn. 

At Lianfwrog, universally esteemed and. 
respected, Edward Smart, jun, esq.—aAt 
Ystiad, 54, the wife of Thomas Leyson, 
esq. much regretted.—At Garth, David 
Davis, esq. universally esteemed.—At) 
Plaseoch, 64, the Reverend Thomas Ro- 
berts. : 

At Maesmawr, 81, Thomas Kinsey, 
esq. 

At Rhayader, Mr. William Williams. 

At Gwaynynog, 93, the Rev. Dr. Mid- 
dleton, rector of Rotherhithe. 

At Merthyr, Mrs. Lewis Lewes, of 
Pontmorlais, a very worthy man. 
At Liwyneynfal, 101, Mrs. 

Jones. 
At Bangor, 87, Mrs. Evans. 


At Denbigh, Mrs. Fennah, universally 
respected, ; 


Catherine | 


SCOTLAND. 

The school of Sacred Music in Edin- 
burgh, at this time, reckons more than 250° 
pupils: they are taught apon the Ger-. 
man plan, viz. by meaus of a large black 
board, on which the master writes his les- 
sons with chalk. % 

Married.} At Arbroath, Capt. Adam 
Hogg, of the Bombay Infantry, to Miss - 
Mary Duncan, late of Bengal.—Lord Bal- 
haven, to Miss Hamilton Campbell, of» 
Shaw field, DA 

Died.} At Edinburgh, 99, Lady Don. 
—At Duinfries, 102, Mrs. Jane Thompson. 
—At Kilavock-castle, Mrs. Rose. , 

IRELAND» 
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Preparations are making for iflunti- 
nating the whole of Dublin with gas. 
When this* is effected, it will prove a 
powerful aid to the Police in the preven- 
tion of crimes, 

Mr. Denis Browne, one of the members 
for Mavo, has adopted a mode of alle- 
viating the severe pressure of the rent on 
his tenantry, which is somewhat peculiar : 
he bas not lowered his rents, but he pnr- 
‘chases corn from his tenantry at a price 
higher than that which they could obtain 
in the market: in fact his rent is paid 
in corn, aud he allows at the rate of 5s. for 
a quantity which, in Westfort, would not 
sell for 3s. 6d. or perhaps so much. 

A ship is now building at one of the 
dock-yards at Belfast npon a new con- 
struction : instead of sailing upon the point 
of a wedge, this vessel is to move on the 
base of a triangle, and to be worked hy- 
drostatically upon a new plan. 

Married.] M. Ogle, esq. M. P. for 
Drogheda, to Miss Isabella Fisher, of 
Siane.—At Tramore, F. Popham, esq. of 
Lineoln’s-Inn, to Miss Elizabeth Corke, 
of Drumcannon. 

Died.]. At the Observatory, Armagh, 
the Rev. James Hamilton, D. D. dean of 
Cloyne, rector of Mullabrack, and astrono- 
mer at the Observatory, founded at Ar- 
@agh by Primate Robinson. | 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


At the Isle of Mauritius, 39, Major 
Clasen, R. A. 

At Malta, 46, Thomas Fyers, esq. trea- 
surer of that island. 

At the Cape of Good Hepe, Flizabeth, 
the wife of Gen. Lord Charles Henry So- 
merset, 

At Havre de Grace, 47, John Frederick 
Pott, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

At Madeira, William Castleman, esq. 

At Auringabad, in the East Indies, 
Capt. John Sykes, 9th regiment Native 
Infantry, 

At Rome, the widow of Sir Thomas 
Sutton, bart. of Moseley-house, Surrey. ~- 

In Laurens district, South Carolina, at 
the wonderful age of 148 years, Mr. So- 
lomon Nibet: he was a native of Eng- 
land, and, at 19, emigrated to America. 

At New York, Robt. Fulton, esq. Mr. 
F, was abont 34 years of age, and 
had been sick for ten days, of a com- 
plication of disorders, arising principally 
from exposure to the weather, in the pursuit 
of objects which were calculated to in- 
crease the national greatness. These ob- 
jects were steam-vessels of war, and a safe 
and certain method of submarine explosion ; 
~—the first is happily so far completed in the 
steam-frigate, Fulton the First, that she may 
be finished by other hands ;—the other, al- 
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though sugcess was (as he thought) withm 
his grasp, may, by his death, never be ac 
complished ;—but those great improve- 
ments in steam-vessels of war, which he se 
confidently predicted to his friends, can 
never far the want of his genius, be realized, 
Mr. Fulton’s loss is considered the greatest 
which the United States have sustained since 
the death of Gen. Hamilton, and is the only 
loss for which the pablic had no indemnity, 
Politicians, historians, poets, &c. are fon 
throughout the United States, and readily 
succeed each other, but there is no persofi 
who will succeed to Mr. Fulton's gevius as 
a mechanic, or be capable of prosecuting 
those schemes which he has leit in ap ans 
finished state. Mr. Falton hasimmortalised 
his memory by the invention of the steat 
boats as they are now in use ;—but that * 
vention is considered far short of what h 
would have accomplished, bad he lived 
a few years more. | 

At the Onondaga Castle, one of the 
chiefs of theAlleghanies,well known through 
this country as the Indian prophet. It ig 
remarkable, the influence which this man’s 
preaching has had upon the conduct of the 
six nations, (the Oneidas excepted). Dus 
ring the first fifty years of his life, he was 
remarkable only for his stupidity and drunk. 
enness. About thirteen years ago, while 
lighting his pipe, he suddenly fell back upon 
his bunk, npon which he was then sitting, 
and continued ina state of insensibility for. 
six or eight hours: his family, supposing 
him dead, made preparations for jayings 
out, and, while in the act of removing him 
from his bunk, he revived. His first words 
were, “Don’t be alarmed, I have seea 
Heaven; call the nation to,ether that I may 
tell them what I have seen and heard.” 
The nation having assembled at his house, 
he informed them be had seen four beaut 


' fal young men, who had been sent from 


Heaven by the Great Spirit, and who thus 
addvessed him— The Great $pirit is angry 
with you and all the red men, and, unless 
you immediately refrain from drunkenness, 
lying, stealing, &c. you shall never enter 
that beautiful place which we will now 
shew you.” He stated that he was then 
conducted by these young men to the gates 
of Heaven, which were opened, but he was 
not allowed to enter; that it was more, 
beautiful than auy thing they could con- 
ceive, or he describe; and that the inhabi- 
tants appeared to be perfectly happy,; that 
he was suffered to remam there three or 
four hours, and was then re-conducted by 
the same young men; who, on taking their 
leave, promised they would visit him yearly, 
and commanded him to inform all other 
Indians what he had seea and heard. He 
immediately visited the different tribes of 
Indians m the west part of the states, One- 
das excepted, They all put the most im- 
. plicit 
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plicit faith in what he told them, and re- 
vered him as a prophet. The consequence 
has been, that, from a wretched set of be- 
ings, they have become a cleaniy, industri- 
ous, sober, and happy people. ‘The prophet 
has continued, as he says, to receive reguiar 
‘annua! visits from these heavenly messen- 
gers ; immediately after this, he, in his turn, 
visited. the different tribes. He was on 
one of these annual visits at the time of his 
decease.—It will be proper to observe, 
that he was called the Peace-Prophet, in 
contra-distinction to the brother Tocumsch, 
who was called the War-Prophet. 

M. Gehlen, many years the editor of an 
excellent Journal on Chemistry, and other 
sciences, and himself an eminent chemist. 
He fell a victim to his ardent desire to 

romete the advancement of chemical 

nowledge. He was preparing, in com- 
pany with his colleague, Mr. Rahland, 
some arseniated hydrogen gas: and, whilst 
watching for ihe full development of this 
air from its acid solution, trying at every 
moment to jadge, from its particular 
smell, when that operation would be com- 

leted, he inhaled the fatal poison, which 

as robbed science of his valuable ser- 
Vices. 

At Naples, of a fever, the Rev John 
Chetwode Eustace, the accomplished au- 
thor of “The Classical ‘Tour in Italy.” 
Few works of equal magnitude, and on a 
subject unconnected with the feelings or 
occurrences of the day, ushered into the 
world by no patrokage, and written by a 
man till then known to a small circle only 
of friends, ever experienced so rapid a 
diffusion, or acquired to the author so 
sudden and extended reputation. His ac- 
quaintance was souglit by almost all per- 
800s in this country, distinguished by rank 
and .talents; and their expectations of 
pieasnre and profit from his society Were 
more than equalled by the amenity of his 
manners. Dignified without pride, cheer- 
ful without levity, in his intercourse with 
the world, he never for a moment lost sight 
of his sacred character or its duties, which 
he fulfilled without ostentatious display o¢ 
affected concealment. Although hia Tour 
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in Italy exhibits not only his extensive age 
quaintance with classical and polite Jitera, 
ture, but his cultivated and refined taste, 
yet the spirit of Christian morality and be. 
nevolence which breathes in every 

is perhaps its most striking feature ; 

the same gentleness and candonr are con 
spicuous in his controversial writings. His 
answer to the charge of the Bishop of Lin. 
colu is remarkable for strong argumen 
and for freedoin of discussion, untincta 
by acrimony. His acqnirements as a pos 
lite scholar, and the elegance of his style, 
are well known to the numerous readers 
of his published works. His friends alone 
know that his poetical talents were of a 
higher order. He had made considerable 
progress in a didactic Poem on the Culture 
of the Youthfal Mind; which diffidence 
alone had prevented him from finishing, 
but which, in the opinion of those who had 
seen it, and who were well qualified to 
judge of its merits, would have added much 
to his already high reputation. Amidst 
his oiher pursuits, he had deeply studied 
the English Constitution, and none could 
more warmly admire or strongly feel its 
excellence. [is political sentiments were. 
those of the men designated by thie title of 
Old Whigs; equaily abhorrent of the de 
basement of arbitrary sway, and the wild 
uncurbed wanderings of democratic fana- 
ticism. Mr. Eustace, it is well kuowa, 
was a member of the Romish church; but 
sich a member, as commanded the re- 
spect, and even the affection, of persous of 
the most discordant religious sentiments. 
In June 1814, he accompanied Lord Cat- 
rington in an excursion to Paris. From 
the specimens of his literary talent ie 
before the public, itis much to be regrett 
that he had not commenced author earlier 
iu life : the cazise of this is to be attributed 
partly to the native modesty of hiv disposis 
tion, and perhaps too to an unconsciousness 
of his own powers. He was likewise 
the author of two small anonymous publi 
cations. 1. A Political Catechism, adapt 
ed to the present moment, 1810, 6vo. ; and 
2. The Proofs of Christianity, 1814, 12m0s 
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With this Number will be delivered, the Sv 


TIETH VOLUME, containing, among 
from E.LFHINsToNe’s Embassy to 
Fimes, §c. Fe. WITH ENDEXES, &e, 


In the Letter, page 501, of the Jast 
and the loud cries of retributive 
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other interesting’ matter, copious Extracts 
Caubul, King James's Memoirs of his Life and 
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Monthly Magazine, signed Justice,—instead of 


crimes, &e.” read,—iy the loud oF moet on the part of the real sufferers, by the 


sufferers by the crimes, &c,”—also s 


es of retributive justice onthe part of the real 


read “ legislation” instead of * leghiaen? Out the two commas.—In p. 502, line 94 





